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INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES— HUSTON PLAN 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1975 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Respect to Intelligence Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to notice at 10 :05 a.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Tower, Mondale, Huddleston, Hart 
(Colorado), Baker, Goldwater, Mathias, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

The end of our involvement in Vietnam brought to a close a tragic 
and turbulent chapter in American history. In Southeast Asia, well 
over 50,000 American soldiers lost their lives. 

Here at home, massive antiwar demonstrations filled the streets. At 
Kent State and J ackson State, college students were shot down as they 
protested the policies of their Government. 

Just as the country was obsessed by Vietnam, so too the White House 
became transfixed by the wave of domestic protest that swept the 
country. On June 5, 1970, President Nixon called in J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI, Richard Helms of the CIA, and others from the military 
intelligence agencies. He charged them with getting better informa- 
tion on domestic dissenters, and directed them to determine whether 
they were subject to foreign influence. 

After a series of meetings throughout June 1970, a special report 
was prepared for the President. It set forth several options which 
ranged from the innocuous to the extreme, from doing nothing to 
violating the civil liberties of American citizens. In a memorandum, 
White House aide Tom Charles Huston recommended the extreme op- 
tions to the President. These recommendations have become known 
as the Huston plan. The President approved the plan, and it was sent 
to the FBI, the CIA, and the military intelligence agencies for 
implementation. 

Some provisions of the plan were clearly unconstitutional ; others 
violated Federal statutes. As the distinguished American journalist 
Theodore White has observed, the Huston plan would have permitted 
Federal authorities to reach “all the way to every mailbox, every col- 
lege camnus, every teleohone. every home.” 

Five days after the President approved the plan, he revoked it at 
the insistence of the FBI Director and the Attorney General — to the 
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dismay of those CIA, NS A, and FBI representatives 'who had helped 
Huston develop it. 

All this is a part of the public record, thanks to Senator Sam Ervin’s 
hearings on Watergate. Yet, the matter does not rest here. Our investi- 
gations have revealed that the Huston plan itself was only an episode 
in the lawlessness which preceded and followed its brief existence. 

First, we have discovered that unlawful mail openings were being 
conducted long before the President was asked to authorize them in 
June 1970. The President and Mr. Huston, it appears, were deceived 
by the intelligence officials. 

Second, even though the President revoked his approval of the 
Huston plan, the intelligence agencies paid no heed to the revocation. 
Instead, they continued the very practices for which they had sought 
presidential authority, expanding some of them and reinstating others 
which had been abolished years before. As in the case of the shellfish 
toxin, the decision of the President seemed to matter little. 

Finally, the Huston plan, as we now know, must be viewed as but 
one episode in a continuous effort by the intelligence agencies to secure 
the sanction of higher authority for expanded surveillance at home 
and abroad. 

As these hearings will reveal, the leaders of the CIA and individuals 
within the FBI continued to seek official blessing for the very wrongs 
envisaged in the Huston plan. 

We open this public inquiry to reveal these dangers, and to begin the 
task of countering the erosion of our freedoms as American citizens. 

Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the hearings that we are about to undertake 
raise some of the fundamental issues that exist in an open society 
governed by the Constitution which guarantees certain basic rights to 
its citizenry. 

We get to the point where we have to determine the extent to which 
the individual liberties and the rights of individuals must be protected 
by Government, rather than infringed on by Government. We also 
explore the question of the extent to which Government is able to 
protect its citizens from those who would jeopardize their lives, their 
safety, or threaten their property. 

The question is whether or not our system provides the climate in 
which too much surveillance of individual citizens can occur, or 
whether, in given situations, perhaps the proscriptions of the law are 
an inhibition on effective law enforcement, and the restraint of those 
who would engage in violence against the peace and security of our 
societv. 

I think this is brought sharply into focus by the fact that there have 
been two attempts made on the life of the President of the United 
States in the last 17 days. There is no question that Government, 
or agencies thereof, in the instances we are going to investigate, has 
infringed on the rights of its citizens. 

I am wondering, however, that if laws that are set up for the general 
governance of the citizenry in terms of the preservation of law and 
order might not, from time to time, carry some exceptions so that we 
can afford reasonable protection to the President of the United States 
and others who are set in governance over our people. I think these 
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hearings could be very useful and productive. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Tower. 

I might say that with reference to this second attempt on the life 
of the President, I have been asked what this committee intends in con- 
nection with its mandate to investigate, not only the CIA and the FBI, 
biit also, the Secret Service, and all other Federal agencies connected 
with law enforcement or intelligence activities. 

It is my view, as chairman of the committee, that while the com- 
mittee itself will have to consider its proper role, it should certainly 
look very carefully at the way that the CIA, the FBI, and the Secret 
Service coordinates. Any intelligence information that might consti- 
tute a possible threat to the President, or any other high official of the 
Government, should be passed between them, and procedures then 
should be followed to carry out t;he responsibility to protect the Presi- 
dent. This is a matter that clearly falls within the mandate of this 
committee, and I would hope that the committee would want to look 
very carefully into that aspect of the general question of protecting 
the President. 

Now, our first witness this morning is Mr. Huston. I wonder if you 
will stand and take the oath. Do you solemnly swear that all of the 
testimony you give in this proceeding will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Huston. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz will commence the questioning. 

TESTIMONY OF TOM CHARLES HUSTON, FORMER ASSOCIATE 

COUNSEL AND STAFF ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT RICHARD M. 

NIXON 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Huston, were you employed in the White House 
as of 1970? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. Prior to that time, had you been employed in the 
White House and had you worked on intelligence matters? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Prior to J une 1970, had you had numerous conversa- 
tions with Mr. William Sullivan of the FBI ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. In the course of those conversations had you dis- 
cussed inhibitions upon intelligence collections ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And did he take the position that the FBI was being 
unduly inhibited in its efforts to collect intelligence on domestic radi- 
cals and other groups in this country ? 

Mr. Huston. I think it was his opinion that the Bureau was operat- 
ing under restraints ; yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And by operating under restraints, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Huston. That they did not have available for use the tools that 
they felt were necessary to do the job. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Did President Nixon call a meeting in his office on 
June 5, 1970, to discuss with the heads of the intelligence agencies the 

subiect of restraints upon intelligence collection? 

Mr. Huston. The President did not really touch on any detail on 
restraints. He was more concerned with making sure that the intelli- 
gence community was aware of the seriousness with which he viewed 

the escalating level of revolutionary violence. 

Mr. Schwarz. And what did he ask the intelligence community to do 

about that subject? . , . . . , 

Mr. Huston. He directed that each of the agencies should join under 
a committee, and a committee to be chaired by Mr. Hoover, which 
would prepare a report for him which would cover three areas, r irst, 
it should have a threat assessment; second, it should specify the vari- 
ous restraints under which the agencies thought they were operating 
that hindered them ; and, third, it should contain a series of options of 
how to deal with these various restraints which would enable him to 



make a decision. 

Mr. Schwarz. Who was present at that meeting? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Hoover, Mr. Helms, Admiral Gayler, General 
Bennett, Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Erlichman, Mr. Finch, and myself. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Hoover was head of the FBI ; Mr. Helms was 
head of the CIA. What position did Admiral Gayler hold? 

Mr. Huston. Director of the National Security Agency. 

Mr. Schwarz. And what position did General Bennett hold? 

Mr. Huston. Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Following the meeting in the President’s 
office, did you and the agencies proceed to hold a number of meetings 
on the subjects which the President had directed you to discuss? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you meet with the heads of the agencies, or with 
second-level people in the agencies? 

Mr. Huston. There were two meetings among the heads of the agen- 
cies in addition to the meeting with the President. But the bulk of the 
activity was undertaken by a working group consisting of second-level 
people. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. The first meeting that took place with the 
heads of the agencies was in Mr. Hoover’s office ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And did Mr. Hoover, in the first instance, ask the 
other agency heads to do what the President had asked them to do, 
or did he seek to go down another course? 

Mr. Huston. It was my opinion that he was heading down a course 
different from that that the President had outlined. 

Mr. Schwarz. And how did Mr. Hoover’s first proposal differ from 
that which the President had asked the representatives to do? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Hoover indicated that he was under the impres- 
sion that what the President wanted was a historical overview of the 
problem of revolutionary violence. 

Mr. Schwarz. And instead, what did the President want? 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I said to Mr. Hoover, it was my understand- 
ing the President was less interested in the past than in the future, 
and that he was concerned about the problems that may come up, and 
what could be done to deal with them. 
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Mr. Schwarz. And he was also concerned in knowing what re- 
straints were being applied to the power of the agencies to collect 
information on Americans, is that right ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did the working group proceed to investigate that 
question of what restraints were being placed upon the intelligence 
community in their efforts to collect information on American citizens? 

Air. Huston. That was my impression, yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Who chaired the working group ? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Sullivan. 

Air. Schwarz. Air. Sullivan of the FBI ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Air. Schwarz. There were representatives, also, from the CIA? 

Air. Huston. Yes. 

Air. Schwarz. And those persons were Air. Angleton and Mr. Ober, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Air. Schwarz. And then there were representatives from the NSA? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Air. Schwarz. And the DIA? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Air. Schwarz. And the Army, Navy, and Air Force intelligence 
community, is that right? 

Air. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And in addition to Air. Sullivan from the FBI, 
there were other FBI personnel such as Mr. Brennan, is that right? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. How many meetings did the working group have? 

Mr. Huston. I am unclear. It seems to me there were three, maybe 
four. 

Mr. Schwarz. Stemming from those three or four meetings, did you 
come up with a report? 

Air. Huston. Yes. A draft report was prepared by the committee. 

Mr. Schwarz. Was it prepared by the committee and approved by 
the entire working group ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Air. Schwarz. What happened then? Was it submitted to the Di- 
rectors for their signatures ? 

Air. Huston. Well, it was submitted to three of the four Directors 
for their approval. 

Air. Schwarz. To which three was it submitted in the first instance? 

Air. Huston. To Admiral Gayler, General Bennett, and Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, you picked those three out and not Mr. Hoover. 
Why was it submitted to the three Directors, other than Air. Hoover, 
before being submitted to Mr. Hoover ? 

Air. Huston. Because the Bureau personnel on the committee felt 
that if they took the report back to Air. Hoover, that he would go 
completely — he would refuse to go along with it, and they felt that, 
tactically, if they went to him and said, the report has already been 
approved by the other three Directors, that perhaps he would then 
acquiesce. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Now, in saying Bureau personnel on the committee, 
do you mean Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Brennan ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. What was your understanding of why they believed 
Mr. Hoover might resist the proposals? 

Mr. Huston. I think they were concerned that Mr. Hoover would 
not appreciate anyone outside the Bureau commenting upon the way 
in which the Bureau conducted its domestic intelligence operations. 

Mr. Schwarz. So your understanding was that Mr. Hoover’s sub- 
ordinates themselves felt that the restraints which were being placed 
upon the intelligence agencies were excessive on the one hand, but felt 
that Mr. Hoover, for bureaucratic or personal pride reasons, would not 
agree with any proposals to change or eliminate those restraints. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think it went beyond restraints. I think it 
went to the entire purpose of the report, particularly to the recom- 
mendation for a continuing, permanent, interagency committee. 

Mr. Schwarz. Did you have a view as to what they thought Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude would be toward that part of the report dealing 
with restraints? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think their attitude was that he would be 
opposed to any change whatsoever in the way in which the Bureau was 
operating. 

Mr. Schwarz. Whereas they favored changing the restraints which 
they thought were inhibiting the Bureau’s ability to collect intelligence 
on American citizens ? 

Mr. Huston. That was certainly my impression ; yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. That was cleariv your impression? 

Mr. Huston. Yes ; it was. 

Mr. Schwarz. The document which is exhibit 1 1 is entitled “Special 
Report, Interagency Committee on Intelligence, (Ad Hoc) , Chairman, 
J. Edgar Hoover, .June 1970.” Was this document signed by the four 
intelligence community directors ? 

Mr. Huston. I do not have exhibit 1, but I will assume that it is. 

The Chairman. Well, let us get you the exhibit. 

Mr. Schwarz. In any event, are you aware that certain footnotes 
were affixed reflecting Mr. Hoover’s disagreement with certain 
language in the reports ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. When were Mr. Hoover’s footnotes affixed ? Were they 
affixed before the three other Directors approved, or were they affixed 
after the three other Directors approved ? 

Mr. Huston. After. 

Mr. Schwarz. So Admiral Gayler, Director Helms and General 
Bennett approved the report prior to any footnotes that Mr. Hoover 
inserted ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, have you seen exhibit 1 ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Is that the document which was approved by the four 
Directors? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, with the deletions that are 
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Mr. Schwarz. The deletions which are for 

Mr. Huston [continuing]. For security reasons. 

Mr. Schwarz [continuing]. For security reasons which are 
disclosed ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. What was the attitude of Messrs. Helms, Gayler, 
and Bennett when they discovered that Director Hoover was affixing 
footnotes to the report which the entire intelligence community had, 
prior to then, agreed to ? 

Mr. Huston. I do not recall Mr. Helms having any comment. 
Admiral Gayler called me and was very upset. General Bennett called 
me and was very upset. They wanted to either have another meeting 
among the Directors and demand that the footnotes be withdrawn, or 
else they wanted to insert their own footnotes saying that they favored 
certain things. 

I was very much interested in not creating any difficulties with Mr. 
Hoover that could at all be avoided, and I told both General Bennett 
and Admiral Gayler that I thought it was unnecessary for them to 
take such action ; that in my cover memorandum to the President, I 
would set forth their views as they had expressed them to me, and that 
I would appreciate it if they would not raise this question with the 
Director. 

Mr. Schwarz. So their position, in summary, was that either the 
Hoover footnotes should be eliminated, or they would like to insert 
footnotes indicating that they approved the changes which Mr. 
Hoover was indicating he disapproved. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. After the signing of the document which we have 
identified as exhibit 1, did you submit to the President certain recom- 
mendations with respect to the restraints on intelligence collection? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And have you got in front of you the document which 
is exhibit 2 1 ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And is that the document which you did submit to the 
President ? 

Mr. Huston. Which I submitted to Mr. Haldeman for transmittal 
to the President. 

Mr. Schwarz. You submitted it to Mr. Haldeman for transmission 
to the President ? Is that right ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. And now, in that document, you make certain recom- 
mendations with respect to changing restraints which you felt had 
been placed upon intelligence collection; is that right? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. In making those recommendations, did you believe 
you were representing the consensus of the entire working group that 
had worked on the study for yourself and for the President ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. So that whatever recommendations you made with 
respect to illegal opening of the mail, or burglary, or surreptitious 
entry, were ones which you believe represented the views of the entire 
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intelligence community with the exception of the footnotes of Mr. 
Hoover himself ; is that right ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now you did recommend, did you not, that the 
United States should commence — in your view, commence — as you 
understood it, commence or recommence, the illegal opening of mail. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. My understanding, from my contacts with the 
Bureau and through the working committee, was that in the past, this 
had been a technique that had been employed, particularly on matters 
relating to espionage, and that the professional intelligence community 
indicated that they thought it was a necessary technique to be under- 
taken under extreme circumstances, and that they felt that they 
should be authorized to do so. 

Mr. Schwarz. Basing your views on the recommendations of the 
entire intelligence community, except for Mr. Hoover’s footnotes, you 
also advocated that the United States should commence, or recom- 
mence, to commit burglaries, to acquire valuable intelligence informa- 
tion. Is that right ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. I was told that the Bureau had undertaken “black 
bag” jobs for a number of years — up until 1966. That it had been suc- 
cessful and valuable, again, particularly in matters involving 
espionage. And that they felt this, again, was something that, given 
the revolutionary climate, they thought they needed to have the 
authority to do. 

Mr. Schwarz. And in both cases, your position and their position 
was, in effect, that the end justifies the means? 

Mr. Huston. No. I’m not going to speak for what their position is, 
but I do not think that fairly summarizes what my position was. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, I’m sure some of the other persons here are 
going to question you on that issue. 

Did President Nixon, through Mr. Haldeman, approve the recom- 
mendations for change which you had made on behalf of the entire 
intelligence community ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. What happened after that ? 

Mr. Huston. The question then arose as to how the decisions were 
to be implemented. I had recommended to Mr. Haldeman that I felt 
that the President ought to call the Directors back into his office and 
inform them personally of his decisions. It seemed to me that that was 
a proper course to take, particularly in view of the sensitivity of the 
decisions relative to Mr. Hoover. 

However, the President and Mr. Haldeman did not think that that 
was necessary, so then the question became how should a decision 
memorandum go out. Mr. Haldeman seemed to think that it was not 
necessary for either he or the President to do that, so I was nominated. 

Mr. Schwarz. And you sent it out ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I did. Over my signature. 

Mr. Schwarz. You sent a memorandum indicating that the Presi- 
dent had approved, and that the restraints that the intelligence com- 
munity wished to have removed could now be removed, and they should 
proceed with their business. Is that right ? 
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Mr. Huston. Well, really that they should proceed to come back 
for a subsequent meeting of what would then become a permanent 
interagency committee. And at that point, the methods of implementa- 
tion would be discussed. 

Mr. Schwarz. At that point, the methods of implementation would 
be implemented? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now I just have two more questions, Mr. Huston, 
having to do with the attitudes of the intelligence community in the 
meetings that you attended with them. 

First, I would like to read to you from exhibit 9 \ a document pre- 
pared for Mr. Sullivan, for Mr. Hoover’s first address to the Directors 
after the President’s meeting on June 5. And Mr. Sullivan proposed 
this language : 

Individually, those of us in the intelligence community are relatively small 
and limited. Unified, our own combined potential is magnified and limitless. It 
is through unity of action that we can tremendously increase our intelligence- 
gathering potential, and, I am certain, obtain the answers the President wants. 

Was that, in substance, the view of the intelligence community 
with which you met ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I do not know quite how to answer that. It 
seemed to me the people at the working-group level felt that it was 
important that there be a greater degree of community coordination 
than there had been in the past, particularly, as you know, at that 
time, the CIA and the FBI liaison had been terminated. So I think 
there was a high degree of sensitivity at working-group level with 
respect to interagency coordination. 

Mr. Schwarz. In connection with your answer that that liaison had 
been terminated, at the June 5 meeting, was the President told that, 
or was he told something inconsistent with that? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think he was told — well, the trouble with deal- 
ing with these people is that what they say is not often so untrue as 
it is misleading. 

But, the President — I had told the President the problem that 
existed as a result of Mr. Hoover terminating the liaison. When the 
President asked Mr. Hoover and Mr. Helms, “Are you people getting 
along, working well together?”, and they both said, “Well yes, we’re 
doing very well”, and I think both of them probably thought that was 
an honest answer, because I think both of them felt that they didn’t 
need to have any formal method of liaison. 

Mr. Schwarz. One final question, Mr. Huston. Throughout the 
meetings you had on this subject, did any person, other than 
Mr. Hoover in the footnotes, suggest or argue that the activities being 
proposed ought not to be done because they were either unconstitu- 
tional or illegal ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. Schwarz. I have nothing further. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smothers, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Smothers. Yes, Mr. Chairman, just as a matter of brief inquiry. 
Mr. Huston, I think we have so far the impression of your functioning 
as the vehicle for transmission of the intelligence community’s views 
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to the President. I think it might be useful to inquire whether your 
functions indeed went beyond that point. 

Mr. Huston, during the time of this effort on the development of 
the Huston plan, for whom did you work ? Who was your immediate 
superior ? 

Mr. Huston. Until August of 1970, it would have been Jim Keogh. 

I was assigned to the speechwriting staff. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you also work for Mr. Haldeman ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, anyone who was on the White House staff 
worked for Mr. Haldeman. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you, from time to time, receive guidance from 
Mr. Haldeman regarding the intelligence or investigative capabilities 
desired by the President ? 

Mr. Huston. No, not really. I don’t think I received any guidance 
from Mr. Haldeman on that until we got into this period on April or 
June of 1970. 

Mr. Smothers. Until you got into the period April and June 1970? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Smothers. What kind of guidance did you receive during the 
April-June 1970 period? 

Mr. Huston. We had discussions on the staff with Mr. Haldeman 
as to who should have staff responsibility for coordination of intelli- 
gence matters, which Mr. Haldeman regarded simply as a housekeep- 
ing detail. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you also receive from Mr. Haldeman a commu- 
nication regarding the desires of the President on the nature and 
extent of surveillance that ought to be accomplished ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. Smothers. Did you undertake, at Mr. Haldeman’s direction, 
an effort to use the Internal Kevenue Service as a surveillance 
mechanism ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. Smothers. Let me read to you from a memorandum which 
you sent to Mr. Haldeman on September 21, 1970 [exhibit 62 x ]. You 
do not have a copy of this memorandum. It is short, though, and I 
believe you will be able to follow it. 

Memorandum for Mr. Haldeman, from you. First paragraph be- 
gins, “I am attaching a copy of a report from the IRS on the activities 
of its ‘Special Service group’ which is supposed to monitor the activi- 
ties of ideological organizations (for example, Jerry Rubin Fund, 
Black Panthers, et cetera) and take appropriate action when violations 
of IRS regulations turn up. You will note that the report is long on 
words and short on substance.” 

Second paragraph, “Nearly 18 months ago, the President indicated 
a desire for IRS to move against leftist organizations taking advan- 
tage of tax shelters. I have been pressing IRS since that time to 
no avail.” 

Did this pressing of IRS, Mr. Huston, represent Presidential guid- 
ance communicated to you ? 

Mr. Huston. The extent of the pressing — we talked before to the 
fact that a meeting was held with the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Dr. Burns, and I in June of 1969, at which meeting Dr. Bums 
expressed to the Commissioner the President’s concern that as a result 
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of testimony that had come out, both before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Government Operations Committee, 
that it appeared that there were organizations, ideological organiza- 
tions, that were in violation of the tax laws. And we were talking in 
that context about 501(c) (3) organizations. 

Subsequent to that, I had sent a memorandum to Mr. Barth who 
was the Assistant to the Commissioner, asking him specifically a ques- 
tion with regard to why the Sierra Club had had its exemption re- 
voked when two REMC’s (Rural Electrification Membership Corpo- 
rations) had been brought to my attention who seemed to be similarly 
involved in advocating environmental legislation had not. I received 
a memorandum back indicating to me the reason was the two groups 
fell into different tax classifications. 

I also, in July 1969, received from the IRS copies of the minutes 
of two meetings that were held by what then I think was called the 
Activist Organizations Committee, or something like that; all of 
which I received in July 1969. From July 1969 to August 1970, to the 
best of my recollection, there was no further written communication. 
And if there were any telephonic communication, I do not recall it 
and Mr. Barth does not have any recollection of it. So in August 1970 
I sent the memorandum to the IRS, having read the story in the news- 
paper that Mr. Rubin was now channeling all of his lecture fees to a 
tax-exempt foundation, and asked what was going on and what had 
happened to this committee that had been established a year prior. 

At that point I then received from the Commissioner a copy of a 
report that indicated what the committee had been doing. I then sent 
a copy of that report to Mr. Haldeman with the memorandum you 
just read. Neither Mr. Haldeman nor anyone else in the White House 
responded to that memorandum and I had no subsequent contact with 
the IRS. 

Mr. Smothers. Is it not true that since this investigation, which 
IRS was ordered to initiate, had been going for some 18 months, and 
for some 15 months even at the time your Huston plan was completed, 
that you and your supervisors had some very clear ideas regarding the 
kinds of surveillance you wanted conducted ? 

Mr. Huston. By whom ? 

Mr. Smothers. By any governmental agencies. 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I say, I never talked with any of my superiors 
about the type of surveillance activities they wanted undertaken. 

Mr. Smothers. But you were aware, were you not, Mr. Huston, of 
the intention of these various surveillance efforts? Is it not clear 
from your memorandum that you are intending to identify people who 
are in conflict or believed to be in conflict with the administration’s 
ideas ? 

Mr. Huston. I am sorry, in what memorandum ? 

Mr. Smothers. Concerning the purpose of your investigative effort 
with IRS. 

Mr. Huston. I did not have any investigative effort with IRS. That 
is the point I am trving to make. 

Mr. Smothers. What was the intent of the administration, as you 
understood it, in asking IRS to look closely at these leftist organiza- 
tions ? 

Mr. Huston. As far as I know, if by the administration you mean the 
White House, the White House never asked the IRS to look at these 
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leftist organizations. Dr. Bums conveyed to the Co mmissi oner the 
President’s concern about 501(c) (3) organizations. 

Mr. Smothers. Let me ask you then two questions about that memo- 
randum. First, the words, “nearly 18 months ago the President indi- 
cated a desire for IRS to move against leftist organizations.” Those 
are your words ; how do you interpret them ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, the President frankly did express that concern. 
However, Dr. Burns did not express his concern to the Commissioner 
in the same way. 

Mr. Smothers. Just one other statement then from that same memo- 
randum. In the last paragraph you indicate in communicating to Mr. 
Haldeman : 

What we cannot do in a courtroom via criminal prosecution to curtail the 
activities of some of these groups, IRS could do by administrative action. More- 
over, valuable intelligence type information could be turned up by IRS as a 
result of their field audits. 

Is this not a move against these organizations? Is this not an indica- 
tion of the philosophy you were asked to communicate to the intelli- 
gence groups when you sat down with them ? 

Mr. Huston. No. First of all, after the time that that memorandum 
was written I never sat down with any intelligence community people. 

Second, what that concept denoted at that point in time was essen- 
tially the strike force concept that had been successful in organized 
crime. Going back to the Johnson administration, the White House 
had been concerned about the sources of funding of many of these 
groups. And the point that was being made there was that through 
the audit process undertaken in connection with alleged violation of 
tax laws, it was entirely likely to uncover the source of funds. However, 
that was an opinion that I expressed to Mr. Haldeman. Mr. Haldeman 
never responded to it. I never talked to anyone at the IRS about it. 
And so far as I know, no one at the White House asked the IRS to do 
anything. In fact, I might add, that each of the people in the Special 
Service Staff have testified — an affidavit indicated that the White 
House had absolutely no influence whatsoever in the creation of the 
Special Service Staff. That includes Mr. Thrower. Mr. Barth, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Bacon. Each one of these people, by affidavit, have indi- 
cated that the Special Service Staff was set up at the initiative of the 
IRS personnel and not at the request of the White House and that the 
White House had made no effort to influence the work undertaken by 
that committee. And I know in my own case, I did not even know about 
the committee until after it was established. 

Mr. Smothers. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I might say that this committee is looking into 
the question of the Special Service Staff and the ways that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has been used to harass citizens and organiza- 
tions for purposes other than determining their tax liability. And we 
will get to that in the course of our hearings. 

Coming back now to the Huston plan, I would like to call your 
attention to exhibit l. 1 You have it now, do you not, Mr. Huston? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I would ask you to turn to exhibit 2 2 , and turn to 
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page 2, please, of your recommendations to the President. Now first 
of all, as I understand it, this document represented your proposals 
to the President for lifting or relaxing certain restraints on the intel- 
ligence community with respect to gathering information on what you 
call the revolutionary climate. I would suppose that had reference to 
the antiwar demonstrations and antiwar protest groups. 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I really was peripherally interested in the 
antiwar demonstrations. What I was concerned about was the 40,000 
bombings that took place in 1 year. What I was concerned about was 
the 39 police officers who were killed in sniping incidents. 

The Chairman. Yes, and everything connected with that. 

Mr. Huston. Well, that is what I am talking about when I am 
talking about revolutionary violence as opposed to antiwar demon- 
strations. 

The Chairman. Well, whatever your purpose, the document you 
sent to the President contained your recommendations for lifting or 
relaxing certain restraints. 

Mr. Huston. Or keeping restraints as in the case of the military. 

The Chairman. And in some cases, keeping restraints. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, was it your understanding, when you sub- 
mitted that document to the President, that his authority was being 
requested for lifting or relaxing restraints if he chose to accept your 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, turning to the question of mail coverage, on 
page 2 of your recommendations I read, “recommendation: restric- 
tions on legal coverage should be removed.” And I take it by legal 
coverage you had reference to the procedure that enables intelligence 
agencies, law enforcement agencies, to look at the envelopes. If the 
procedure is followed, there is a legal way for doing that. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you recommended, “also, present restrictions 
on covert coverage should be relaxed on selected targets of priority, 
foreign intelligence and internal security interests.” Now here you 
were referring to opening the mail, were you not ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. And that was against the law, was it not? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. So you were making a very serious recommendation 
to Mr. Nixon. You were recommending that he authorize mail 
openings, even though such openings were in violation of the law. 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think what was being recommended was that 
they be employed in spite of the fact that there was a Federal law 
that prohibited it but, as in relationship both to mail and to 
surreptitious entry, and of course electronic surveillance, there 
was the whole question as to whether in essence the fourth amendment 
applied to the President in the exercise of his internal security power. 
And I think that is where — that is why I earlier said, when you asked 
me about our thinking, I think this is where the question arose. In 
my mind, what we were talking about is something that I had been 
told had been done for 25 years. It had been done with the knowledge 
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of the professional intelligence community, the people who had been 
here long before we got in town, and would be here long after we 
left town. 

The question really was a question of whether inherent in the Execu- 
tive power, in matters involving internal security or the security of 
the state, the President could act contrary to the dictates of a statute. 
And I think that was the kind of dilemma that we had ourselves in. 

The Chairman. You were recommending that the President, in this 
case, authorize mail openings, even though such action was contrary 
to the Federal statute. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you have suggested that there might be some 
inherent right that circumvents the fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteeing citizens against unreasonable 
searches and seizures without a warrant, bearing upon the national 
security responsibilities of the President. 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I think this really goes to the heart of the 
matter, as you well know. And I think if you recall in the Safe Streets 
Act, there was a proviso clause in there that said to the effect that 
nothing in this act is to be deemed to limit whatever power the 
President might have with respect to national security matters. I 
think it was that kind of approach to this whole area of fourth amend- 
ment rights as they evolved, in terms of national security, internal 
security, that opened the door to men, who in good conscience thought 
they could go ahead and do it. 

The Chairman. Now, you yourself have suggested this was a very 
serious question. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you were asking the President to take action 
that violated the Federal statute, upon the theory that he had some 
inherent right to do this. Now since that is such a central question, 
since it does go to the protection offered American citizens in) the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution, did you take the matter up with 
the Attorney General of the United States to secure his opinion ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

The Chairman. No ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

The Chairman. Was the Attorney General of the United States ad- 
vised of the recommendations that were being made to the President 
or of all of the activity by the CIA, the NSA, the FBI that preceded 
your submitting recommendations to the President ? 

Mr. Huston. In terms of activity, do you mean in connection with 
the preparation of a report, or whatever they had done for the last 
25 years? 

The Chairman. My question relates to those particular meetings 
that you have described. 

Mr. Huston. No, the Attorney General was not aware of the ap- 
pointment of the committee or the fact that the committee was 
being 

The Chairman. He did not know of the appointment of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of the committee ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

The Chairman. The fact that it had met, the fact that recommenda- 
tions had been made to you, and that you were making recommenda- 
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tions to the President involving actions that constituted a violation 
of Federal statutes. Why was the Attorney General never informed? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think there are two answers to that; well, 
there are really three answers. The first answer is that when the de- 
cision was made for the President to hold this meeting, the context 
in which the discussion occurred related to intelligence collection 
matters. It was viewed as an intelligence matter and not a law enforce- 
ment or criminal matter. And in that case, we simply brought in the 
people who were the professional intelligence people and they are the 
ones who had the responsibility for handling the problem, and as to 
whom the President would turn. 

Now, the second aspect of it is that after all, theoretically at least, 
the FBI is the division of the Justice Department and it would have 
seemed to be incumbent upon the Director before he signed the report 
to have cleared it with his superior just as Admiral Gayler and Gen- 
eral Bennett, before they signed the report, got clearance from the 
Deputy Director of the Department of Defense. 

The third problem or third answer probably is that I was the one 
who was responsible for — or at least initially responsible for — suggest- 
ing who would be appropriate to be involved in these proceedings. I, 
at that time, did not have any clear preconception of where the com- 
mittee was going to end up, in terms of what it specifically would 
recommend. Many of these things, particularly as they related to the 
NSA for example, or the CIA, I did not know anything about. 

And finally, I frankly did not have a whole lot of confidence in the 
Justice Department, and its sensitivity with respect to distinguish- 
ing between types of protest activity. 

The Chairman. And it never occurred to you, as the President’s 
representative, in making recommendations to him that violated the 
law, that you or the White House should confer with the Attorney 
General before making those recommendations. 

Mr. Huston. No, it didn’t. It should have, but it didn’t. 

The Chairman. Well, now, you have described this report to the 
President, which has become known as the Huston plan, as a report 
in which you were requesting the President to authorize certain 
actions, some of which were illegal. And one of those illegal actions 
had to do with the subject about which I am now inquiring, mail 
opening. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. When you testified earlier in executive session, you 
were asked the following question : “You were not aware of the fact, 
I take it, that at this time, the time you were submitting your recom- 
mendations to the President, the CIA was opening mail ?” 

You replied, “No. In fact, I think one of the more interesting 
things in this whole thing is why I didn’t know half the things I 
didn’t know, when the President of the United States sat across the 
table from the Directors of the intelligence agencies, and said, ‘I want 
a complete report on what is going on.’ I did not know about the CIA 
mail openings. I didn’t know about the COINTEL Program. These 
people were conducting all of these things on their own that the Presi- 
dent of the United States did not know about.” 

Do you still stand by that testimony ? 
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Mr. Huston. With the exception, I assume — I guess I can’t be 
positive that the President didn’t know, if he had learned from other 
sources, but I can say I certainly didn’t know about it, and it was 
my responsibility to see that the President knew what was going on. 

The Chairman. And to your knowledge, he did not know. 

Mr. Huston. No. To my knowledge, he did not know. 

The Chairman. And it would have been a very curious exercise for 
him, wouldn’t it, to look at your recommendations asking for his 
authority to open the mail, if he already knew that the practice had 
been going on for a long time before his authority was asked? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. Yes. And he never raised that with you ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

The Chairman. And 5 days later, upon reconsideration, when he 
pulled back this report or this directive, did he do that for the pur- 
pose of revoking the authority that he had given ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, because Mr. Hoover and Attorney General 
Mitchell had prevailed upon him to change his decision, which he did. 
And there was certainly no doubt in my mind, nor do I think there 
could have conceivably been any doubt in the minds of any of the 
other people who had been involved, that the revocation of the — the 
recall of the decision memoranda meant a reversal of the President’s 
position. 

The Chairman. So the President revoked the authority he had 
given ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. For such things as mail openings? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

The Chairman. And yet, are you aware that the mail openings 
continued for a long time after that revocation ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I have read the Rockefeller Commission re- 
port, yes, sir. That is all I know about it. 

The Chairman. So we have a case where the President is asked 
to authorize mail openings, even though they are illegal, and quite 
apart from whether he should have done it, and quite apart from 
whether or not the advice of the Attorney General should have been 
asked, he acceded to that request. He did so thinking that he was au- 
thorizing these openings, not knowing that his authority was an idle 
gesture, since these practices had been going on for a long time prior 
to the request for his authority. And after he revoked that authority, 
the practices continued, even though he had revoked it. That is the 
state of the record, based on your testimony ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes ; I think it is. 

The Chairman. Senator Tower. 

Senator Tower. A fundamental question is whether the intelligence 
community itself provided the inspiration to the Huston plan, or 
whether you went to them with either the clear guidance of the White 
House or with your own ideas. Can you enlighten us on that? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I had been involved peripherally in the intel- 
ligence area since June of 1969, when I was first asked to undertake 
the assignment of preparing a report on foreign financing of revolu- 
tionary protest activity. And in October and November of 1969, I 
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was responsible for the coordination of intelligence relating to the 
antiwar demonstrations in Washington. 

During this period I became, I think, close to Mr. Sullivan and 
Mr. Brennan. I think I had their confidence, in that I think they 
thought I understood a little bit about who the players were and what 
was going on in the country in internal security matters. And they cer- 
tainly had my confidence. In fact, I do not think there was anyone 
in the Government who I respected more than Mr. Sullivan. 

So that by the time of April when Mr. Haldeman held a meeting 
at which it was decided that the President would call the Directors 
together, I had had many discussions with the Bureau about what 
their problems were. And by the time the committee met, I had a 
clear view of what they thought they needed. 

Now, the question becomes, who was the inspiration. No one, 
Mr. Haldeman or the President, ever said to me — who were the only 
two who were directly involved — “Here is what we want,” except that 
Mr. Haldeman did say to me that the President leaned toward the use 
of the military in domestic intelligence. As a matter of fact, I was 
strongly opposed to that, if for no other reason than being a former 
Army intelligence officer, I had seen first hand who was doing that 
work, and accordingly, I thought they ought to stay in the military 
business. The military services wanted to stay in the military busi- 
ness; the FBI wanted them to stay. So that was the only guidance 
I ever received from Mr. Haldeman or indirectly through the Pres- 
ident as to what might be preconceived. And in that instance, we came 
in with a recommendation that was contrary to what their initial 
reaction had been. 

So, in summary, the impression, Senator, of course, is that I kind 
of sat down here and created out of whole cloth an entire array of 
new techniques to exploit and infringe upon the civil liberties of the 
American people, and that I forced it down Dick Helms’ throat, and 
I blackjacked Admiral Gayler, and I really used my heavy weight 
on all of these poor little professional intelligence people and forced 
them into coming up with all of this. 

Now, I think the fact of the matter is that the entire intelligence 
community, in the summer of 1970, thought we had a serious crisis 
in this country. I thought we had a serious crisis in this country. My 
attitude was that we have got to do something about it. Who knows 
what to do about it ? The professional intelligence community. 

The professional intelligence community tells me, this is what — 
you give us these tools; we can solve the problem. I recommended 
those tools. 

The thing that is interesting to me about the fact that I did not 
know about the mail openings, I did not know about the COINTEL 
Program, is that if we had known that many of these tools that they 
were asking for permission to use were already being used and we 
still were not getting any results, it conceivably would have changed 
our entire attitude toward the confidence we were willing to place 
in the hands of the intelligence community in dealing with this 
problem. 

So, since I have been out in front, as you know, Senator, since the 
first time we talked, back in May, in the Armed Services Committee, 
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I have been out front in this thing, that the Huston plan — I never 
wrote this report that everyone calls the Huston plan. I did not 
write that report. 

But all I want to say for the record is, I thought we had a seri- 
ous problem. I was not concerned about people who didn’t like the 
war. I wasn’t concerned about people who thought Nixon was a louse. 
I was not concerned about who was going to be the Democratic nom- 
inee. I am talking about — we were talking about bombers; we were 
talking about assassins; we were talking about snipers. And I felt 
something had to be done. These people said, here are the tools we 
need. I take full responsibility. I recommended it. 

Senator Tower. So what you are saying is that the inspiration for 
the report, in most of its aspects, in the absence of anything but the 
scantiest guidelines by the White House, actually came from the 
agencies involved? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, Senator. As a matter of fact, I never heard of 
NSCID 6. In fact, I never saw NSCID 6. For all I know, NSCID 6 
says you get a free lunch in the White House mess. And you know, it’s 
in here as a recommendation. 

Senator Tower. You got no guidance from anybody, in addition to 
the President, Mr. Haldeman, or any of the Presidential staffers? In 
other words, all that was contributed by the Wh ite House was what 
you attested to here ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. After the meeting with the President, I was then 
responsible for giving the committee a guideline as to what the Presi- 
dent wanted, which was the three areas we discussed — threat assess- 
ment, restraints, and options. The committee then prepared the report, 
and it came back to me. 

In the meantime, I think I sent Mr. Haldeman a memo some time 
in mid- June, saying the committee is coming along fine; we hope to 
have a report by the end of the month. At no time from June 5 until 
July 23 or after July 23, when Mr. Haldeman called me to recall the 
decision memoranda, did I talk either to him or to the President about 
anything relating to this report. 

Senator Tower. After completion of the report, who took the initia- 
tive in seeking the President’s approval of it ? 

Mr. Huston. Of the recommendations ? 

Senator Tower. Yes ; of the recommendations. 

Mr. Huston. It was my responsibility, when the committee pre- 
pared its report and submitted it to the President, to prepare a sum- 
mary of the report and. if deemed appropriate, to prepare recommen- 
dations, which I then did. I prepared the cover memorandum, which is 
exhibit 2 1 and sent it forward to the President, trying to set forth 
all of the strongest arguments pro and con in a summarized form, 
with respect to the various options. 

And in that connection. I made the recommendations which I felt, 
iu my judgment, represented the consensus of the professional intelli- 
gence community as to what we ought to do. 

Senator Tower. Are you saying in the report that the recommen- 
dations. then, are vours ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes: they are my recommendations, because in the 
formal report — and I insisted on that with the working group that 
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the President wanted options. He did not want someone to say — the 
committee people themselves — to say, “this is what you should do.” 
However, there was simply never any doubt in my mind as to who 
wanted what. 

And, in fact, in my cover memorandum to Mr. Haldeman, I tried to 
outline who was in favor of what. I pointed out, for example, that 
the CIA was not in favor of a permanent interagency committee. They 
only wanted an ad hoc committee. I said Mr. Helms cooperated. I 
would not have said Mr. Helms cooperated, if he didn’t. For all I 
knew, the President would pick up the phone and say, “Dick, what did 
you think of this committee?” So I had tried to tell the President, 
through Mr. Haldeman, what I had felt was the result and the attitude 
of the committee. 

Senator Tower. What was your attitude toward the President’s 
reversal of the decision that resulted in revoking the plan ? 

Mr. Huston. I thought it was a mistake for several reasons. The 
first reason I thought it was a mistake, is it put us back to ground 
zero, which is not merely back to ground zero in terms of operational 
techniques, but back to ground zero in terms of lack of any coordina- 
tion among the intelligence agencies. 

Second, I felt in my own mind that Mr. Hoover’s objections were 
not based — I do not want to phrase it — I felt that not all of Mr. 
Hoover’s objections had been meritoriously submitted to the President 
as to what he was really concerned about. 

And third, frankly, I was concerned about what effects this would 
have on the intelligence community other than the FBI, if they could 
put their back into this project which was supposed to have been a 
joint effort, they all reached a consensus and then one person, the 
Director of the FBI, could succeed in reversing it. 

Senator Tower. WFile you did not prepare this plan, you were in 
fact its advocate. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tower. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Mondale ? 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Huston, in the preparation of the options 
presented to the President, several recommendations were presented 
to the President which were described as being illegal. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. And I gather that you were not raising any ques- 
tions except that it was understood by all concerned that they were 
illegal but they were recommended nonetheless. 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I indicated earlier, Senator, I think that in 
the case of surreptitious entry, for example, based upon the fact that 
this had been occurring for many, many years, that there were ob- 
viously in line with numbers of who had been involved, that there had 
to be some justification, legal justification. But I think that in the 
terms of the use of the word, for example, “burglary,” frankly, I think, 
I am sure what this committee will find out if it talks to enough intelli- 
gence community people, that the final bottom line on that is what 
happens to the guj r who gets caught. And that is where clearly he is 
going to take the heat, under the local or State statute that he violates, 
because Mr. Hoover is not going to come and bail him out. 
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Senator Mondale. Let me return to my question. There was no doubt 
in your mind that opening people’s mail and reading it, tapping con- 
versations by U.S. citizens, burglarizing embassies and the rest was 
illegal. That is why you said it was illegal in your memo to the Presi- 
dent, is that correct ? 

Mr. Huston. Two areas — I do not think the tapping falls into that 
area. 

Senator Mondale. Let us pick one area. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, certainly. We said it was illegal. Mr. Hoover 
said it was illegal. I put it in the memorandum to the President. In 
fact, I escalated the rhetoric from, I think, breaking and entering 
to burglary, so that the President would have no doubt whatsoever 
what the worst case was on that question. 

Senator Mondale. All right. So it is agreed that recommendations 
and actions were presented to the President which called for a response 
by which the President would approve illegal acts by the Government. 
What legal justification or other justification do you have, as an at- 
torney and an officer of the court and as a public officer sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution and the laws of the land, to entertain and recom- 
mend illegal acts by the Government ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I said, Senator, it was my opinion at the time 
that simply the fourth amendment did not apply to the President in 
the exercise of matters relating to the internal security or national se- 
curity. It was an argument that Mr. Justice Douglas, for example, an- 
ticipated in the U.S. District Court case that ruled unconstitutional the 
domestic wiretaps because up until 1972 every President, and with 
the possible exception of Attorney General Clark, every Attorney 
General, argued that the President had inherent authority under Ex- 
ecutive power to engage in warranties wiretaps, although the Court in 
criminal matters had clearly held that a warrantless wiretap violated 
the fourth amendment. Yet, the Justice Department even took the 
case to the Supreme Court because they felt there was that inherent 
power. 

Now you and I both know as lawyers that if there is an exception 
to the fourth amendment for electronic surveillance, which is a tres- 
pass in common law, then it does not take a lot of imagination to extend 
that from the trespass via the telephone to trespass via surreptitious 
entry or mail opening. That is frankly the kind of dangerous road we 
were hustling; down at this point. 

Senator Mondale. All right. If that is your justification, why did you 
call it illegal then ? What you are arguing, then, is that it is legal for the 
President to violate rights, constitutional and legal rights of citizens, 
if he is the President and if he invokes national security as a justifica- 
tion. But you did not say that in your memo. You said these things are 
illegal. Now, which is it? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think that for the purposes that seem to me 
to be most relevant at the time — that is, that the operative action — the 
operation was going to be the undertaken by an individual, who, if he is 
caught, is going to go to jail, it is clearly illegal. 

Senator Mondale. Yes. So that it would be fair to say that you 
understood and told the President it was illegal, but to justify it now, 
you invoke a national security defense which would make it legal. 

Mr. Huston. No ; I am not— — 

Senator Mondale. Which position is it? 
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Mr. Huston. Senator, I am not invoking any defense now because 
you asked me what my opinion was at the time and not what my opinion 
is now. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

Mr. Huston. What I am saying to you is that the consideration 
that was given by not only me, but by the other people who signed 
this report and discussed these things, was that frankly it was within 
the power of the President to do it. 

Senator Mondale. All right. Why did you not say in your memo 
that, this would appear to be illegal, but that in fact it is legal be- 
cause, the President has powers not mentioned in the Constitution, but 
powers which we feel every President possesses. These powers are such 
that the law does not apply to the President and the constitutional 
rights of the citizens do not apply where the President decides that the 
national security dictates. Why did you not say that ? Instead of that, 
you said it was illegal. 

Mr. Huston. I said that because that is what the report had said. 

Senator Mondale. All right. Now, do you recall, at the time you 
were discussing these various options to be recommended to the Presi- 
dent, what the position was of the principals representing the various 
agencies? You had a representative from the NSA, one from the CIA, 
one from the DIA, and one from the FBI. During the course of mak- 
ing up these options, which of them objected to these recommendations 
which involved illegal acts ? 

Mr. Huston. At the working-group level, I do not recall any 
objection. 

Senator Mondale. Do you recall any of them ever saying, “We can- 
not do this because it is illegal” ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Mondale. Can you recall any discussion whatsoever con- 
cerning the illegality of these recommendations ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Mondale. Does it strike you as peculiar that top public 
officers in the most high-level and sensitive positions of Government 
would discuss recommending to the President actions which are clearly 
illegal, and possibly unconstitutional, without ever asking themselves 
whether that was a proper thing for them to be doing ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes ; I think it is, except for the fact that I think that 
for many of those people we were talking about something that they 
had been aware of, had been undertaking for a long period of time. 

Senator Mondale. Is that an adequate justification? 

Mr. Huston. Sir, I am not trying to justify, I am just trying to 
tell you what my impression is of what happened at the time. 

Senator Mondale. Because if criminals could be excused on the 
grounds that someone had done it before, there would not be much of 
a population in any of the prisons today, would there? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Mondale. Second, I gather it is your testimony that 
although these agencies were asked to supply information on what 
they were doing, in fact, none of them offered evidence that they were 
opening mail or intercepting private communications and performing 
other acts which it was requested that the President authorize. Is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Huston. The reports indicated that there were no mail open- 
ings, there were no surreptitious entries. 

Senator Mondale. And in fact there were ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, apparently there were, but that was the informa- 
tion I had. 

Senator Mondale. Now, not only did they not tell the President 
that those acts and actions were underway, but they did not talk about 
it with each other. Is that correct ? When they met and discussed this, 
the CIA did not tell the others that they were already engaging in 
illegal mail openings. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I think that was part of the problem of not 
telling us. 

Senator Mondale. Then after these options were turned down by 
the President, they continued and, in fact, increased in scope in some 
respects, did they not ? 

Mr. Huston. I do not know, Senator, any more than what is in the 
Rockefeller Commission report. 

Senator Mondale. All right. Now suppose you were a President 
who wanted the law obeyed in this field. In the light of this record, 
what on earth would you do to gain accountability to the law? 

Mr. Huston. The first thing I would do is move the Domestic 
Intelligence Division out of the FBI. 

Senator Mondale. First of all, what would you do to get the truth? 

Mr. Huston. To get the truth? 

Senator Mondale. Yes. 

Mr. Huston. Well. I think that if — I have to think that if President 
Nixon had sat Mr. Helms across his desk, and said, “Are you opening 
any mail ?”, Mr. Helms would have said yes. 

Senator Mondale. Why would it occur to the President to ask that 
question ? 

Mr. Huston. It would not occur to him and that is the whole 
problem. 

Senator Mondale. You see, time and time again we come to this 
point. The only way the President can control these agencies is 
to get them over to the White House for dinner and spend hour after 
hour to find out what is going on, and then get on his knees and plead 
that they might do as he wished. 

Mr. Huston. I do not know how you find out except that I think we 
are at a threshold period in which the entire attitude toward the 
means of collecting intelligence is dramatically changed. I think that 
25 years ago that people would not have been at all surprised, nearly 
as surprised, as people are or as people are today. It is interesting to 
me, Senator, that in October 1971, on the Sunday edition of the New 
York Times, there was a front page article which was obviously 
planted to attack J. Edgar Hoover, which criticized Mr. Hoover for 
the fact that he had refused to engage in “black bag” jobs that were 
necessary in dealing with espionage. Now this was on the front page 
of the New York Times. There was not any editorial in that paper 
saying what in the world kind of criticism is that of J. Edgar Hoover, 
that he is not helping you guys out with black bag jobs. But this is 
the attitude that existed at that time and it was nothing that was un- 
known to any sophisticated person. I think that 

Senator Mondale. Yes, but what I do not understand is that as a 
lawyer and one trained to uphold the law, and as an officer of the 
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court and one who is sworn to uphold the law, why on earth you felt 
that mood was a justification for violating the law. You know better 
than that. That is not the basis for law in this country. The law is a 
law and we are to uphold it and if it is not popular, then we should 
change it. You do not take the law into your hand and play God and 
interfere with the rights of the American people just because there is 
something you do not like. 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I agree with that. 

Senator Mondale. But that is not what you did. 

Mr. Huston. Well, Senator, I understand that is not what I did. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Baker ? 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Huston, there have been references from time to time in your 
testimony and that of other witnesses to the effect that J. Edgar 
Hoover put the kibosh on the Huston plan. Do you know why he did ? 
Did he ever tell you why ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir, he never talked to me about it. 

Senator Baker. Do you have any information that would indicate 
why he disagreed with the recommendation of the plan ? 

Mr. Huston. I did not think his objections were principled, Senator, 
because in many instances he says, not that this is illegal, it should not 
be done, he says, “I do not want to do it, but I do not care if somebody 
else does it,” which does not strike me as being a principled objection. 

Senator Baker. Did he say that ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I think you will find, particularly with regard 
to the National Security Agency, indicated that he did not want to do 
it but if NSA wanted to do it themselves they had no objection. 

Senator Baker. Are there documents that indicate that Mr. Hoover 
said that while he did not want the FBI to do certain things, it was 
all right with him if the NSA did it ? 

Mr. Huston. It was in the report in the footnote, Senator. 

Senator Baker. What techniques was Mr. Hoover referring to at 
that time ? 

Mr. Huston. Of course he was opposed to everything, from the NSA 
requests for surreptitious entry down to allowing the FBI to in- 
crease its campus coverage by employing informers who were less than 
21 years old. He had established a policy that to qualify as a campus 
informant for the FBI you had to be 21 years old. The Bureau opera- 
tions people thought that imposed a difficult restraint on them since 
the most likely people to cooperate with the FBI were the younger 
freshmen and sophomores who had not yet become involved in a lot 
of these things. And so they wanted, in essence, to get the age where 
you could qualify as an FBI informant reduced to 18. 

Mr. Hoover did not want to do that because apparently he felt that 
the risk of exposure was too great. So in order simply to get the age 
reduced from 21 to 18, we couched — the FBI people couched — this 
recommendation in terms that campus informant coverage shall be 
expanded because they did not want to zero in on the specific problem 
because it would make Mr. Hoover mad. 

Senator Baker. Why were you worried about making Mr. Hoover 
mad ? This is the second or third time in your testimony that I have 
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either heard you say or gotten the impression that you were scared 
to death of J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Huston. Well, Mr. Hoover was a very influential man in the 
Government and it seemed to me that it was unlikely that any sort of 
successful intelligence — domestic intelligence capability — could be de- 
veloped without the cooperation of the Director of the FBI, since the 
FBI is the primary agency in this area. And it has always been my 
view to try — if you can get a fellow to go along without ruffling his 
feathers too much by trying to be — that is why I wanted the President 
to invite him in and give him the decision because it seemed to me it 
would be easier maybe to get him to accept it. But as it turns out, that 
did not work. 

And finally, on the 18-year-old thing, after Congress said 18-year- 
olds could vote 

Senator Baker. You mean it did not work because the President 
did not call Mr. Hoover in or because the President did not convince 
him? 

Mr. Huston. I do not know that even if the President would have 
called him in it would have made any difference, but that was the kind 
of approach that I would have taken. 

Senator Baker. Did you broach the idea to the President ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I did. 

Senator Baker. What did the President say about that ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, Mr. Haldeman said — as you know, Senator, there 
was not much of a disposition in the West Wing to take up valuable 
time with dealing with individuals, in a word, iust to convince him. 

Senator Baker. Did you receive word through Mr. Haldeman that 
the President was not about to ask J. Edgar Hoover to the White 
House ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Senator Baker. Was the President also apprehensive about J. Edgar 
Hoover’s approval of this? 

Mr. Huston. I do not have any idea. I do not know. 

Senator Baker. Did you talk to Attorney General Mitchell about 
the plan? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Baker. But you received word that he disapproved of it? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Senator Baker. How did you receive that word ? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Sullivan told me that Mr. Hoover had gone to 
the Attorney General after the decision memorandum had gone out, 
and Haldeman called me and indicated to me that either the Attorney 
General had talked to him or to the President, and it was at that point 
that the decision memorandum was to be recalled. 

Senator Baker. As I recall the testimony of Mitchell in the Water- 
gate hearings, he indicated that he was considerably distressed, if not 
in fact irate, about these proposals, and as quick as he could he got in 
touch with the President to put a stop to it. Is that in accord with 
your recollection? 

Mr. Huston. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Senator Baker. Did he give the reasons for his indignity over the 
report, according to your information ? 
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Mr. Huston. No. I do not know. I assume his arguments were that 
it is not the kind of thing we ought to be doing. 

Senator Baker. There is a fine difference here that may or may not 
be important depending on how things develop later. But is 
it your impression, if you have any impression, that Mr. Mitchell was 
putting the kibosh on the plan to support Hoover for the sake of sup- 
porting Hoover, or because he was indignant that it proposed certain 
illegal activities, or for some other reason ? 

1 was intrigued with your statement a minute ago, which was, I 
believe, that Hoover did not really state his concerns about the plan. 
What was your impression of the Mitchell objection? 

Mr. Huston. I only got second hand from Haldeman, and Bob did 
not spend a lot of time explaining to a junior staff member why he 
was doing things. So I did not know what it was. I assumed that prob- 
ably the Attorney General did not see any reason for a bunch of people 
in the White House to be rocking the boat with the Justice Department 
and getting Mr. Hoover all upset. And I also would give the Attorney 
General the benefit of the douot and conclude that he thought this was 
something that we should not be doing. 

Senator Baker. Mr. Huston, you have indicated that, as far as you 
know, the President did not know, and you certainly did not know, that 
at the time you made the recommendation for mail cover, for surrepti- 
tious entry, for illegal wiretaps, those activities were already being 
conducted by those agencies. Is that a correct recollection of your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, Senator, again on this wiretap thing, everybody 
has assumed all along that these wiretaps were illegal. Until 1972 it 
was the position of every President, every Attorney General and many 
Federal District Courts that they were not illegal. 

Senator Baker. That is sort of like the young lawyer who was argu- 
ing the case before the Supreme Court and the Chief J ustice stopped 
him and said, “Young man, that is not the law,” and he said, “Well, 
it was the law until your Honor spoke.” So until 1972 the law was 
different in that respect? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Baker. And unwarranted, meaning taps without a search 
warrant for national security purposes ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Baker. Without that fine distinction. 

Mr. Huston. On the other two areas, there clearly was no authority. 

Senator Baker. You did not know at the time you made the recom- 
mendation that these things were ongoing? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Senator Baker. And the other two. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Senator Baker. What other things were being done by the intelli- 
gence community, as you later discovered, that may or may not have 
been recommended in your report that dealt with similar matters? 

Mr. Huston. I think there were several things that were critically 
important that we should have known about that we did not and could 
very easily have influenced our judgment. One, of course, was the CO 
INTELPRO — Counterintelligence Program which we did not know 
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about ; Operation CHAOS, whatever.it was — that the CIA had its own 
private operation going that we did not know about. 

Senator Baker. Can you tell us, or is there any reason why the wit- 
ness should not tell us, what COINTELPRO and CHAOS were, the 
nature of the programs ? 

The Chairman. No; there is no reason. The Justice Department has 
now made disclosures on COINTELPRO and I think the Rockefeller 
report set out Operation CHAOS. 

Senator Baker. Briefly, for this record, Mr. Huston, what was 
COINTELPRO and what was CHAOS? 

Mr. Huston. As I understand, the COINTEL Program was essen- 
tially designed to sow discord and I do not know what the correct 
technical term for it is. but it was an offensive program against desig- 
nated targets by the FBI in terms of 

Senator Baker. Well, give us an example. 

Mr. Huston. For example, Professor Jones is a member of the So- 
cialist Workers Party and he is running for the school board so the 
friendly neighborhood FBI agent sends a letter to the newspaper say- 
ing, “You may not know this, but this bird that is running for the 
school board is a member of the Socialist Workers Party.” 

Senator Baker. You did not know about the COINTEL Program at 
the time of the filing of the Huston report ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Baker. And you later learned of it? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Senator Baker. How did you later learn of it ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, when the Justice Department released the re- 
ports. 

Senator Baker. Do you know whether or not the President of the 
United States knew of the COINTEL Program ? 

Mr. Huston. I do not believe so. All of the information that has 
been made public indicates that no one outside of the Bureau was to 
know about it including anyone in the Justice Department. 

Senator Baker. Including the Attorney General and the President? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, including the Attorney General. 

Senator Baker. What was the other operation ? 

Mr. Huston. The Operation CHAOS and that is that apparently 
the CIA had a group set up that was concerned directly with matters 
affecting domestic intelligence collection or events that were occurring 
within the continental United States. We did not know about that. In 
fact, the impression that we had all along was that the CIA had very 
little interest in or coverage of areas which we thought were important, 
which was what happened abroad when these people, who were under 
surveillance by the FBI, left the country. That is where we thought the 
CIA effort should be. 

Senator Baker. Mr. Huston, let me ask you this. Can you tell me 
who authorized either COINTELPRO or CHAOS ? Was it a Presi- 
dential authorization? 

Mr. Huston. I do not think so. I do not think any President knew 
about it and I think both of those programs were originated before 
this administration. I think COINTELPRO went back into the John- 
son administration and Operation CHAOS went back to the Johnson 
administration. 
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Senator Baker. I am not trying to establish blame or responsibility. 
I am just trying to establish in my own mind’s eye whether in these 
projects the agencies were self-starters or whether someone up the scale 
may have authorized them. 

Mr. Huston. I do not know except that they were originated in a 
prior administration and my understanding is that President John- 
son did not know about it, and I do not believe President Nixon knew 
about it. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Do you suppose they were just covenants that ran 
with the land? They were established in some previous administra- 
tion. There was no responsibility to let successive Presidents know. 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I do not know. 

The Chairman. Well, I might say that with respect to both Opera- 
tion CHAOS and COINTELPKO this committee intends to hold pub- 
lic hearings and explore all of the ramifications of those programs. 

Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Huston, did 
you attach any significance to the fact that after your plan was de- 
veloped, and at least for a few days, because the official policy of the 
administration, that neither the President nor Mr. Haldeman signed 
this plan, that went out over your signature, and subsequently be- 
came known as the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I think that was the intention. I was the 
person who was given this responsibility. It was my job, and I think 
that it was supposed to be me sitting here rather than Mr. Haldeman. 

Senator Huddleston. But, it was a significant change in policy, and 
one accepted by an administration that had put great store in its law 
and order theme during its campaign, and it would seem to me that 
this was something that might, with all deference to you, have a higher 
classification of importance in the administration. 

Mr. Huston. I would think so, too. I was never under any illusions 
about my influence in the administration. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you flattered by the fact that this plan 
carried your name ? 

Mr. Huston. It was an honor at the time I would have been very 
happy to do without, particularly since it had been my intention to 
leave the administration at the end of the second year anyway. 

Senator Huddleston. Could it have been that the administration 
was reluctant to put any higher official title on the plan, knowing that 
it did include extralegal activity ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think there was no doubt that in matters of 
great sensitivity there is always a conscious policy too, in any agency, 
to have a cutoff point, but I think more importantly if you understand 
the attitude in the White House at this time, Mr. Haldeman felt that 
if he said the President had made a decision and you worked in the 
Government, you ought to assume that he made the decision, and that 
if he designated someone else on his staff to tell you that the President 
made a decision, then you ought to believe that person. So, I think it 
probably never occurred to him that there is any reason in the world 
why a low-ranking "White House aide could not simply send out a 
decision, a paper that said the President has made these decisions. 
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Senator Huddleston. Even though that policy pursued such a lofty 
objective, as you pointed out a moment ago, of simply quelling the dis- 
turbances that were going on in this country restoring peace and tran- 
quility, eliminating the bombings, eliminating the killing of policemen. 

Mr. Huston. I think that if there had been any mileage in putting 
out a press release, Senator, I am sure it would not have gone out in 
my name. 

Senator Huddleston. That is what I am curious about, with such a 
lofty objective as you have described previously. 

Mr. Huston, are you familiar with the Special Service Staff, or the 
Special Service groups, of the IRS? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. Are you familiar with some of its activities ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Senator Huddleston. Would you say that it is a proper response 
and a logical response to the interest that you, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, showed in this field ? 

Mr. Huston. No. Well, I never expressed any interest in this field, 
Senator. The interest that I expressed to the IRS predated by a year 
my activity in this matter and was related to 501(c) (3) organizations. 

Senator Huddleston. Which were ideological organizations on 
which you were interested in getting information through the IRS ? 

Mr. Huston. No, I never asked for any information on any organi- 
zation from the IRS. 

Senator Huddleston. How would you expect that your memoran- 
dum would be interpreted, first of all, when you, after previously 
meeting with representatives of the IRS, and then nearly 13 months 
later asking for a progress report on operations of ideological organi- 
zations, and going to the pains of putting in that request the fact that 
you had made your original request back in July of 1969 ? This memo 
was dated August 14. It seems to me you are very pointedly indicating 
to the Director that over a year has passed and you have not received 
any evidence or any activity. 

What impression do you think the IRS would receive from that 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think the impression that they received was 
that I would like to have a progress report, and Commissioner Thrower 
sent me a progress report. 

Senator Huddleston. And that there was at least keen interest on 
the part of the White House. 

Mr. Huston. I do not know how much importance he attached to my 
inquiry for a progress report. He indicates he did not attach any, but, 
beyond that, I do not know. 

Senator Huddleston. I note, too, that in response to your request 
that a report was filed, and the cover memorandum to that report from 
Mr. Randolph Thrower of the IRS says, “I would stress that knowl- 
edge of the existence and operation of this group should be carefully 
limited.” From whom did you think the information of this group 
should be kept? 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I did not give any thought to that at all. I 
was getting at that time every day piles of documents that had all sorts 
of elaborate classifications, restraint, hold-back, don’t disclose stuff on 
it. Whenever something came across my desk like that, I attached no 
importance to that characterization whatsoever. 
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Senator Huddleston. You did not wonder whether or not he even 
■wanted the other intelligence-gathering agencies to know about this 
activity ? 

Mr. Huston. I did not know because there was nothing in that re- 
port that was of any interest to an intelligence agency. 

Senator Huddleston. But, as a matter of fact, you pointed out as 
you relayed that report on to Mr. H. R. Haldeman in a subsequent 
memorandum the next day, the memorandum that Mr. Smothers re- 
ferred to earlier, in which you indicate that the report had very little 
substance to it. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Senator Huddleston. And you pointed out to Mr. Haldeman that 
you had been pressing the IRS for over a year now, to no avail, to get 
some action, I presume, in this field. What form did this pressing 
take? 

Mr. Huston. As I indicated earlier, I told you each instance in which 
I had a communication with the IRS, and that was primarily in June- 
July, 1969, and thereafter I have no recollection, nor does anyone at 
the IRS have any recollection, of any subsequent contact until August 
of 1970. 

Senator Huddleston. What did you mean then to Mr. Haldeman ? 
You said you had been pressing for 

Mr. Huston. Well, I had, in fact, on occasions when the initial re- 
quest that something be done has come down. The Counsel to the Presi- 
dent and I had met with the Commissioner, and I had subsequently 
sent two memoranda to the Commissioner regarding 501(c)(3) or- 
ganizations, and, as a result of that, we had never gotten — the thing 
that happened was we had asked a very narrow question relating to 
the enforcement of the tax laws with respect to tax-exempt organiza- 
tions. We never got any answer on that. What we got instead was the 
creation of this Special Service Staff that was out rooting around in a 
thousand different organizations, and never once did we get any re- 
sponse back specifically, except on the inquiry I raised about why the 
Sierra Club exemption had been revoked. Never did we get any specific 
response to the original message that Dr. Bums had conveyed to the 
Commissioner. 

Senator Huddleston. But your memo to Mr. Haldeman [exhibit 
62 J ], certainly suggests something more than a narrow interest in 
tax exemption because it points out again, in the sentence that Mr. 
Smothers read, that “Moreover valuable intelligence-type information 
could be turned up by IRS as a result of their field audits.” This sug- 
gests to me that you are looking beyond the question of whether or not 
some tax law might be violated. 

Mr. Huston. A year later my interest in the question of financing 
these groups had arisen in the context of this report.. That was my 
view, which I conveyed to Mr. Haldeman. However, I never expressed 
that view to anyone in the IRS. Mr. Haldeman never indicated 'to me 
whether he agreed or disagreed with that view. As far as I know and 
as far as the record shows from the IRS, no one from the White House 
ever conveyed that view to them. 

Senator Huddleston. How did you expect to get a report from the 
IRS in this area if you had not expressed a view to them that this is 
what you were looking for ? 

Mr. Huston. The request for a report went to the earlier area of con- 
cern which was after the committee had been set up. They sent me the 
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minutes of the first two meetings. After a year I sent a memo asking 
for a progress report of what had happened in the IRS from July 1969 
to August of 1970. 

Senator Huddleston. Are you suggesting to this committee that at 
the time of the plan neither you nor anyone else in your group had an 
interest in intelligence-gathering operations that might be conducted 
through the IRS ? 

Mr. Huston. Senator, if we had attached any importance to the use 
of the IRS as an intelligence-collecting agency, we would have in- 
cluded them in the committee that met to discuss this problem. The 
Bureau was under standing instructions from the President, just as it 
had been from President Johnson, to provide the White House with 
information with regard to the sources of financing of many of these 
activities. Now, where the Bureau got that information, I do not know, 
but I do know that there was information that came from the Bureau 
regarding that. 

Senator Huddleston. Let me go back then to two statements that 
you have made today which seem to me somewhat contradictory. 

First, you said it was not necessary in your mind to consult with 
the Attorney General about this proposed plan because you conceived 
it to be directed chiefly at intelligence gathering, rather than law en- 
forcement. Later this morning you said that you were not concerned 
about what people thought about who was for or against the war, if 
I might paraphrase, you were not concerned about wbo the next Presi- 
dent was going to be, or who the candidates were going to be, but you 
were concerned about bombings and the killing of policemen. 

Now, these are law enforcement problems, it seems to me. Now, do 
you find a basic conflict there in what the objectives were of this? 

Mr. Huston. Well, there may be a conflict, but it does not seem to 
be a conflict to me, and it goes to the entire difference of approach 
to this problem, and that my concern was stopping things before 
they happened and not having some sort of derivative satisfaction 
of having the perpetrator in jail, and to me the purpose of intelligence 
was to collect the information in advance that would allow you to 
forestall the creation of overt acts, as, for example, the Bureau had 
been successful in doing in Detroit, where sniping incidents had been 
planned and was done. 

Senator Huddleston. That is intelligence. That is what you were 
talking about with the IRS, the kind of intelligence they could gather, 
was it not? 

Mr. Huston. You mean that was the kind of thing I was talking 
about by memo to Mr. Haldeman? Yes: that was the kind of thing 
I was talking about to Mr. Haldeman by memo. 

Senator Huddleston. Once the IRS had this capability and had it 
in place and being used, could they also not use that same intelligence- 
gathering capability against any citizen that they might want to 
audit for any purpose? 

Mr. Huston. Well, ves ; I think so. but I think you are leaping one 
step over from what I indicated to Haldeman in terms of my view 
that the strike force concept against organized crime was a model for 
a strike force concept against terrorist activities. You are leaping from 
that point which ran into a dead end, to some conclusion that Mr. 
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Smothers tried to make, and perhaps you, that that was translated 
into some directive to the IRS, and it was not. 

Senator Huddleston. It would be very simple, would it not, to 
make even a logical extension of this IRS capability, to extend it to 
any other group or any other person that the White House might 
want some special intelligence information about? 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I indicated, I do not think the White House, 
in my knowledge, ever asked for any intelligence raw tax data from 
the IRS. Any such data would have gone to the Bureau. 

Senator Huddleston. Do you know of any case where the White 
House has ever directed the Internal Revenue Office to conduct 
any specific audit? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

The Chairman. Senator Goldwater? 

Senator Goldwater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to speak first about the IRS, and I am very happy that the 
chairman has mentioned this subject. Somebody on this committee has 
likened the CIA to a bull elephant running rampant. I liken the IRS 
to a rattlesnake sliding along in the grass, probably the greatest 
threat to American freedom and Americans of anything we have. And 
yet, this morning is the first public indication I have heard that the 
IRS is going to be investigated, and I think it is time. 

I notice a report, or a letter, written by you on September 21 
[exhibit 62 1 ] in which you said, “Nearly 18 months ago the President 
indicated a desire for IRS to move against leftist organizations taking 
advantage of tax shelters. I have been pressing IRS since that time 
to no avail.” 

In other words, the IRS will protect any organization in this coun- 
try they feel like protecting. I think it is high time that this committee, 
or some other committee, expose just what we are up against in this 
country because the power to tax is the power to destroy. 

Mr. Huston, have you ever been a member of the CIA? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. 

Senator Goldwater. FBI? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. 

Senator Goldwater. DIA? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. I was assigned to the DIA when I was an Army 
intelligence officer. 

Senator Goldwater. Were you hired by the White House as a 
speechwriter at one time? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goldwater. And it was from that that you went into the 
preparation of the so-called Huston plan? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goldwater. Was the Huston plan ever used? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Goldwater. Never put into effect? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Senator Goldwater. What do you think about the Huston plan 
as you sit here today? 

Mr. Huston. Well, Senator, I think that the — I still believe that 
there is a threat that may be characterized and defined as an internal 
security threat. I think there are people that want to destroy this 
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country; I think there are people who are willing to go to great 
lengths to do it. I think the two attempts upon the life of the President 
are symptomatic of that. And so I think there is a necessary place in 
our society for an effective domestic intelligence-collection effort. And 
more importantly than collection, for professional analysis of that 
information. 

I think that it is perhaps easy to justify the emphasis that we 
attached in 1970, but I think it is just as easy to discount it. We were 
sitting in the White House getting reports day in and day out of what 
was happening in this country in terms of the violence, the numbers 
of bombings, the assassination attempts, the sniping incidents — 40,000 
bombings, for example, in the month of May in a 2-week period were 
averaging six arsons a day against ROTC facilities. 

What happened then, I think is — at least from my perspective — is 
that we convinced ourselves that this was something that was going to 
just continue to get worse until we reached the point where all of the 
people who were predicting police-state repression were going to get 
what they — it was going to become a self-fulfilling prophecy, because 
that was the only way it was going to be handled. As for example, I 
suspect it had been true in the Chicago Black Panther raid, and in 
the Los Angeles Black Panther shootout. So my view was that we had 
to do something to stop it. 

Mr. White would say that this authorized the extension into every 
person’s mailbox. Theoretically, that may be true, although I do not 
think that the terms that we used in terms of highly selected targets 
or top priority targets were a bit looser than the terms that Attorney 
General Clark used when he got authorization from President Roo- 
sevelt, and when President Truman authorized electronic surveillance. 

But the fact of the matter is that we were motivated, unjustly per- 
haps, unreasonably or unconscionably, by a legitimate concern which 
related to the lives and property of people that were subject to random 
acts of violence. My view was, I had confidence in the professional 
intelligence community. These were the professionals, these were the 
people who had been authorized to solve these problems. 

What I did not realize then was that these kinds of programs, al- 
though theoretically and conceptually could be narrowly used in the 
best interests of the country by responsible people, can lead to the type 
of thing that happened with the Plumbers and with the Watergate. 
Now everyone tries to link the Huston plan as a precursor of the 
Plumbers and the Watergate, and in my mind it is totally untrue. 

But it is obvious to me that this kind of thing lends itself too easily 
to the type of corruption that we have seen, and, therefore, I have come 
to the conclusion that whereas I would traditionally have taken the 
position that I am willing to run some small risk of infringing upon 
some small portion of the public’s otherwise legitimate rights for the 
greater good security of all of the people, I now come to the conclu- 
sion that we have no practical alternative but to take a far greater 
risk that there are goinv to be these kinds of things that we cannot deal 
effectively against until such time as perhaps our recourse is simply to 
the ongoing criminal process. 

But I do not want to leave the impression that I think there is no 
problem because I think that we need to deal with this thing in such a 
way as to maximize the respect for the rights of the citizens ; at the 
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same time, not destroying the capability of the people acting through 
their Government to protect themselves against those who would 
destroy this country. 

Senator Goldwater. I thank you, Mr. Huston, for that statement. I 
agree with that statement 100 percent, and I have no other questions, 
so I will just comment that as long as we have Daniel Ellsbergs, some 
newspapers, journalists, media people, and organizations intent on 
changing the basic philosophy of this country, by the same kind of 
subversion that you are now being at least charged with part way, I 
think we have to be forever on our toes. I think you have expressed 
your purpose well. 

Every time I pick up a morning paper or an evening paper, and I 
see the disclosure of secrets that I thought were locked up in my brain, 
or my heart, or my safe, I get worried about my country. And I hope 
that this committee, through the continued diligence of its chairman 
and staff members, will disclose everything wrong with this country. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Hart? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Huston, you expressed unhappiness 
that the plan that we are discussing here today has come to be known 
as the Huston plan. I suppose there is a degree of logic in that dis- 
may on your part. If you had your choice, what do you think this 
plan should be called, with the benefit of hindsight ? 

Mr. Huston. I think it ought to be called simply what it was : the 
Report of the Interagency Committee on intelligence. But let me say 
that after 2 years of having that tagged on me by the enterprising 
members of the press, I have learned to live with it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. You have indicated that after the fact, 
you found out that many of the agencies that were on that interagency 
task force were already using the tools that they were sitting there dis- 
cussing obtaining White House approval. Why do you think they 
were going through this charade? 

Mr. Huston. I wish I knew. I do not know. I think that part of 
the problem was that if the other agencies knew they were doing it 
there would have been all sorts of problems, because, for example, 
the FBI greatly resented President Johnson ordering the military 
intelligence into the domestic collection area in 1967 because that was 
their charter. But the President directly ordered it, and they had to 
live with it, although they certainly were anxious and happy that 
the Ervin committee hearings blew that out of the water and got those 
people out of the business. 

I think, for example, the FBI — Mr. Hoover would have had an abso- 
lute stroke if he had known that the CIA had an Operation CHAOS 
going on. So I think the last thing in the world the CIA would have 
done was to disclose to the Bureau that they were working on their 
turf. So I think interagency jealousies and rivalries had part to do 
with it. 

I think the second thing is that if you have got a program going and 
you are perfectly happy with its results, why take the risks that it 
might be turned off if the President of the United States decides he 
does not want to do it ; because they had no way of knowing in advance 
what decision the President might make. So, why should the CIA — 
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that the President may say, “hell no, I don’t want you guys opening 
any mail.” Then if they had admitted it, they would have had to close 
the thing down. 

The COINTEL Program — apparently even the Justice Department 
did not know about that. If they had told me, it was obvious that the 
word would have been out. So it seems to me that many of these agen- 
cies just kind of operated in their own world, and had their own pro- 
grams going. They did not want anyone else to know it. And the thing 
that intrigues me is that I always was under the illusion that the pur- 
pose of intelligence was to provide policymakers with information 
upon which to make policies. But if the policymaker does not even 
know that there are sources of information available, I do not know 
what in the world good it does anybody except the people who are 
operating it for their own gratification. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. You were complaining that there were no 
available results. Can you account for the fact that they were using 
the tools that they, at the same time, were seeking to obtain, and weren’t 
achieving better results ? 

Mr. Huston. I think that is what would have been the key show- 
down in my mind, because my idea was that what these people were 
saying, “if we had the tools we could get the job done.” Well, if they 
already had the tools and they weren’t getting the job done, then you 
have to look at some other reason why we weren’t getting information 
that we wanted. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. What do you think that reason is? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think there needs to be some shakeups myself, 
and some changes made in the intelligence community. You know, each 
of these agencies has great strengths. I think the FBI is the greatest 
law enforcement agency in the world. I think the CIA is perhaps the 
best foreign intelligence-collection agency in the world. But they have 
weaknesses. 

The FBI, for example, does not have any effective analytical capa- 
bility. I mean, they are very good at collecting raw intelligence data, 
but what needs to be done to make it useful to a policymaker is to put 
that data into context and to analyze it. Now this is a strength that the 
CIA is very good at in many respects. 

So I think that — plus, the intelligence community is always on the 
short end of personnel and budget. The FBI’s Intelligence Division 
is always the last in line for new people, always the last in line for 
money. There are shortages of people and personnel, and I am, for ex- 
ample, convinced that there are vastly inadequate resources available 
in the Bureau to deal with the espionage threat in this country, simply 
because they do not have the manpower for it. 

So I am hopeful that that is what this committee is going to do, in 
addition to merely exposing things that went on that should not have 
gone on. I am hopeful that this committee is going to come up and 
propose some specific changes, if you operate on the assumption that 
there is a need for some sort of intelligence-collection capability, both 
domestically and in foreign areas. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I am not sure the record accurately re- 
flects why J. Edgar Hoover objected to this report. We have touched 
on that several times this morning. In your judgment, was he afraid 
of encroachment by the other agencies, or did he genuinely feel that 
some of these activities were illegal ? 
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Mr. Huston. Well, I think that Mr. Hoover, since he cannot defend 
himself, ought to be entitled to the benefit of the doubt, and his stated 
objection was that he did not feel that these things were permissible, 
although, as the record will clearly indicate, at one time or another, for 
a substantial period of time, he had authorized each of those things. 
But I assume, giving him the benefit of the doubt, he had a change of 
heart and that was the basis on which he objected. 

I think, however, that the record will also show that he was very 
much concerned about any attempt of any other agency to be involved 
in programs of which he was ultimately responsible. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Would you tell the committee what 
President Nixon’s and Mr. Haldeman’s views were on the use of the 
military in domestic intelligence and internal security matters ? 

Mr. Huston. The President never expressed any opinion to me on 
that subject, but it is my recollection that Mr. Haldeman had indicated 
to me that the President felt that perhaps the problem was one of man- 
power, and that we could use the military intelligence services for that 
purpose. I did not say anything to Haldeman about that, but it struck 
me as being a silly thing to say because at that very time we had ap- 
proved, at the White House, the request from the Secretary of the 
Army to dismantle the CONUS intelligence operation, and Senator 
Ervin was getting ready to start his hearings. The FBI had never 
wanted to have the military involved. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Did Mr. Sullivan say that? 

Mr. Huston. Yes; he told me that. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Did he sav this in the interagency group ? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t recall what he said. I certainly recall Colonel 
Downey and the other military people saying that they simply did not 
want anything. And I said, look, I can understand that, but let us put 
down — you know, this is something that the President wants to con- 
sider, we’ve got to give him an option, so let us put it down. But if 
you read those options — I mean, there are absolutely no even re- 
motely convincing arguments in the paper for using the military. So 
it was quite obvious that the committee did not want to do that, and 
I recomended that we not use the military. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. What did the military people say in the 
committee ? 

Mr. Huston. They said they simply did not want to be involved ; 
that they had limited manpower, that they had problems with Con- 
gress as a result of this, that they had their own problems — service-re- 
lated problems — to deal with and that they did not think it was ap- 
propriate for the military to be involved in the collection of intel- 
ligence relating to civilians. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In your judgment, did the other mem- 
bers of that interagency group share what you profess to be your con- 
cern about bombings and snipings? Or were they more interested in 
lifting some of the restraints so that they could perhaps use some 
other devices? Were they using the bombings and the snipings as a 
device to broaden their capabilities? 

Mr. Huston. Well, it certainly was my impression, and Mr. Sulli- 
van, in many talks that we had, certainly indicated to me that he was 
as concerned about this problem as I was. The other agencies really 
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didn’t discuss it. And of course, the intelligence community’s concern 
was a lot broader than my concern. 

They were talking about a lot of groups that I had never heard of 
before, and didn’t interest me at all. But I think their concern was as 
great as ours because in 1970 — up to that May of 1970, you would have 
been hard pressed not to be concerned. I do not think there is any 
problem about who was concerned. Everybody was concerned. The only 
question was what the results of that concern would be. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Helms has indicated that the struc- 
turing of Operation CHAOS was in response to a Presidential request. 
I think you have indicated the President didn’t know anything about 
Operation CHAOS. Do you know which of those statements is 
accurate ? 

Mr. Huston. Again, all I know about Operation CHAOS is what 
I’ve read in the Rockefeller Report, and it was my recollection that the 
Rockefeller Report indicated that operation was set up either in 1967 
or 1968. And I have no way of knowing for sure if the President 
knew about it. But I cannot think that he knew about it. And he cer- 
tainly didn’t know about it through me or through that report. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Finally, Mr. Huston, there was a famous 
statement made by a military officer during the Vietnam conflict to the 
effect that a village had to be destroyed in order to save it. Has it ever 
occurred to you that that same danger exists with regard to freedoms 
and democracy in this country ? 

Mr. Huston. That freedom has to be destroyed to save it ? No, that 
certainly never occurred to me. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do you think that possibility ever ex- 
isted in recent years? 

Mr. Huston. No : I don’t. 

The Chairman. I might say it will be necessary for the committee 
to examine the Nixon papers as they relate to the so-called Huston 
plan. The committee has subpenaed those papers, and an arrangement 
has been worked out which is intended to yield those papers to the 
committee. 

When we examine those papers, they may or may not tell us how 
much the President may have known at any given time. But I am told 
by Counsel that the papers have been turned over to the White House 
by Mr. Herbert. Miller. Nixon’s attorney. 

Our understanding is that they are to come to us. Maybe it is just 
a stopover at the White House. I do not know. But we are going to try 
to determine that, and we hope to have, and expect to have, those 
papers very soon. 

I think. Senator Mathias, you are next. 

Senator Mathias. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Huston, when you received this assipnment and when you eval- 
uated it in the serious way that you described to the committee very 
eloquently, did it ever occur to you to consult with Senator Eastland, 
the chairman, or Senator Hruska. for example, the ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary 7 Committee, on such a serious threat to 
the Nation? 

Mr. Huston. Senator, because of my position on the White House 
staff. I would not have been in a position to do that. 

Senator Mathias. Did you ever recommend it to anybody else? 
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Mr. Huston. At one point, I had recommended that consultation be 
undertaken with the ranking members of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, of the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee, and the Internal Security Committee of the House. How- 
ever, nothing ever came of that. 

Senator Mathias. The concept of coordination with the Congress, 
which I conceive to be the constitutional plan for dealing with serious 
national problems, that never emerged m your consultations, other 
than that once ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. 

Senator Mathias. Mr. Chairman, I am driven by that response to a 
retrospective comment. Senator Goldwater and I and several other 
Members of the Senate went down to the White House one day, to have 
what we called in those days a “candor meeting” with President Nixon, 
and at that time, I suggested that the problems that we now generally 
call Watergate would not be resolved unless the President was willing 
to discuss questions like the Huston plan. 

And he said that night, “You will get the answer. You will get the 
full disclosure.” And I have to think what a tragedy it is that we did 
not try to work these problems out in a coordinated way, rather than 
come through all of the tragedy that we have been through since that 
night, to learn about the Huston plan in this setting and in this way 
today. 

I must say that I am perhaps more concerned since Mr. Huston’s 
testimony this morning than I was before, because of what he has told 
us about the origins of the plan, and the way in which it was formu- 
lated and adopted. Senior officials of the Government advocated it, and 
as he describes it, formulated it. He himself, as the task force director, 
advocated it, and the President of the United States approved it. 

Now, through all of these steps — and I would gather from your 
testimony that there were a number of steps, and a number of meet- 
ings and consultations— was the word Constitution ever used by any- 
body ? 

Mr. Huston. Senator, I do not recall the details of any conversation, 
except within the context that I had earlier described of this inherent 
Executive power, a belief that I think permeated the entire intelli- 
gence community in these areas. 

Senator Mathias. Although, of course, Mr. Hoover, for example, 
in referring to implementing mail coverage, did raise the question of 
illegality. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, he did. 

Senator Mathias. He did use the word illegal. 

Mr. Huston. Yes ; yes, he did. 

Senator Mathias. I think the problem before this committee is a 
very real one. And I hope that as we make recommendations to the 
Congress on how to deal with the problems that have been presented 
to us, we would have in mind the role of Government in the lives of the 
people. 

The role of Government, it seems to me. is not just the use of force. 
It is the use of example, and I call to mind J ustice Brandeis’ opinion, 
Olmstead v. The United States , in which he said that, 

Decency, security, and liberty alike demand that Government officials shall he 
subjected to the same rules of conduct that are commands to the citizen. In a 
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Government of laws, existence of the Government will be imperiled if it fails to 
observe the law scrupulously. Our Government is the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher, for good or for ill. It teaches the whole people by its example. Crime is 
contagious. If the Government becomes a law-breaker, it breeds contempt for 
law. It invites every man to become a law unto himself. It invites anarchy. 

To declare that in the administration of the criminal law, the end justifies the 
means, to declare that the Government may commit crimes in order to secure the 
conviction of a private citizen, would bring terrible retribution. Against that 
pernicious doctrine, this Court should resolutely set its face. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that is a philosophy that should 
guide our Government in dealing with even the most serious problems. 
Now, that opinion was written about 1928. 

Mr. Huston, you said you thought there had been a change in at- 
titude, perhaps more consciousness of, the rights of privacy today than 
25 or 30 years ago. That opinion would not, I think, support that 
view. But let me ask you this question. Is it not true that it is not so 
much a change in attitude, but the development of techniques that has 
made us very conscious of our dependence on the fourth amendment, 
that years ago — in fact, when the fourth amendment itself was writ- 
ten, the only ways to survey the citizen was through a window, or at 
his keyhole, or listening down his chimney? Today, you have taps, 
and bugs, and telescopic lenses on cameras. You have all kinds of sens- 
ing devices beyond the imagination of the citizens a generation ago. 

Do you not feel that the protection of the fourth amendment should 
be more resolutely adhered to today than ever before, because of that 
very fact? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. I think that there are numbers of threats today 
that weren’t perceived. I think that a large number of those threats 
are not in the intelligence community, or even in the enforcement areas 
of the Government. 

Senator Mathias. Which places, as Justice Brandeis suggested, an 
even greater burden on Government to lead. 

Mr. Huston. On Government in all respects, Senator, from the use 
of the social security numbers as a national identifier, on down to 
credit reports, and that sort of thing. And I think that — let me say, 
for example, that I have absolutely no disagreement whatsoever 
with the opinion of the court in the U.S. district court case which 
struck down warrantless wiretaps. I agree with the conclusion 
of the court entirely in that case, and I have no hesitation in my mind 
of feeling that the Government has to run — that free people have to 
run certain risks that are inherent in a society where there are people 
who aren’t going to play by the same rules. 

And when I talked about attitude, Senator, I am not trying to justify 
anything. I am simply trying to explain my impression of what the 
attitude was that I was exposed to by those people who were my 
seniors. 

Senator Mathias. I understand that, and I think you have done 
this committee a great service in the way you presented it this morn- 
ing. We are going to need the benefit of all the advice we can get in 
making our recommendations. 

Earlier this morning, you said that you thought that domestic intel- 
ligence should be removed from the FBI, and you did not follow that 
up. I wonder if you would like to amplify that statement? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think that the biggest problem this committee 
has to grapple with, if I may presume to suggest to the committee, is 
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the problem that on the one hand, you run the risk that the tools of the 
intelligence community, the law enforcement community, the taxing 
authority to the extent that it is immediately accountable and subject 
to the direction of the President or the White House, is subject to poli- 
tical abuse. So that it is important, in my mind, to have these authori- 
ties independent enough that they have the strength to withstand or 
resist use of the agencies for partisan or political purposes, which 
I think most of the agencies, most of the time have been successful at, 
but not all of the time. And I’m sure you are aware of many instances 
going back way beyond the Nixon administration, and in many re- 
spectSj in my judgment, much more so in prior administrations where 
agencies were used for political purposes. And that is a real risk and 
a great threat that needs to be dealt with. 

On the other hand, to the extent that these agencies are so inde- 
pendent that they feel immunity, that they do not even have to tell the 
President of the United States what they are doing, that they do not 
feel any accountability to him whatsoever, that they are not directly 
accountable to the Congress, they are not directly accountable to the 
Executive, and accordingly, they are accountable to no one. And, of 
all the power that is dangerous, unaccountable power is the most dan- 
gerous in my judgment, so that the dilemma it seems to me that the 
Nation faces today is how do you establish these things that are 
necessary to protect liberties with enough independence and integrity 
to resist any perversions by the politicians, and yet make them suffi- 
ciently accountable to those people who are elected, and responsible 
to the American people that they can be on target with the objectives 
that have been established by an elected Government. And I think 
that is the crux of the dilemma that is faced by those who want to deal 
honestly with the intelligence community today. 

Senator Mathias. This really brings us back to Senator Mondale’s 
question : how can a President feel that the law is being obeyed, and 
that Presidential policy is being adhered to ? Does that not bring us in 
full circle back to the Constitution, and to the assurance, to the extent 
that we can be sure of any human undertaking, that the Constitution 
is understood, that loyalty to the Constitution is being given by every 
public service? 

Mr. Huston. Yes ; I think it comes back to an assumption by all of- 
ficers of what an agreement among all people in Government, as to 
exactly what are the limits and responsibilities and obligations imposed 
by the Constitution. But I think that the problem we have had — 
and it is not just in this area, Senator. I think it is in many areas 
that over the past 30 years, you have had an accretion of little steps 
to increase the claim of Executive power, and that pretty soon, after 
a 30-year period, all of a sudden, you woke up one morning, and here 
was this creature that had been created that no one along the line 
had ever really contemplated. 

Each of these steps, I think, initially were innocent and honest steps. 
I think most of these — it is my belief that these people in the intel- 
ligence community were honest people, dedicated people, wanting to do 
an honest job, for what they thought was best for the country. And I 
do not think that they were out to destroy the liberties of the American 
people for any perverse political purpose. 
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But what happened, in my judgment, in this area, where I got 
sucked in, when I should have known better, and where many other 
more intelligent, sophisticated people got sucked in in other areas, is the 
whole concept of some inherent Executive power that really extends 
beyond anything contemplated by those who made the incremental 
claims, as we went through the years. And I think that position has 
been reached, and now there are some hard looks at this, and some 
knocks, and perhaps we’re even swinging, in my judgment, a little bit 
too much the other way. But I think that is healthy, and I think we are 
on the right track. 

Senator Mathias. But you agree if it had not come to a screeching 
halt, there would have been a national 

Mr. Huston. I think that — what I know, and as you know, Senator, 
I left the White House in June 1971. But based on what I know, from 
what happened subsequently, and other things that had happened 
in prior administrations, there is no doubt in my mind that it was 
necessary that this thing come to a screeching halt, and some heads 
be knocked down, and some people have their names attached to 
things that they would rather not be attached to, and that honest men 
look at some tough questions in the search for honest answers. And I 
hope that is where we are headed today, not trying to put the blame 
on who was the worst guy in the lot, but what in the world got you 
guys into this thing, what was your thinking, how can you avoid it ? 
And here are some honest solutions. 

Senator Mathias. And where do we go from here ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, it looks to me like you are on the right track, and 
my only hope is that this committee and the committee on the other 
side will start on the assumption that here exists a need, an honest 
need, for intelligence-collection capability, and the analysis capability 
and the question is, how do we structure it, how do we keep it under 
control, how do we make its exercise of its powers compatible with 
the constitutionally protected rights. 

In a final analysis, it is my view, Senator, whether you are a judge 
who sits on the court, whether you are a Senator who has to cast a 
vote, whether you are the Director of the FBI, when you have power, 
in the final analysis, you have discretion, and that discretion and how 
you use it is a matter of the extent of your integrity, so the bottom line, 
in many respects, is going to be integrity. But where I think I made 
my mistake, the biggest mistake I made was, I assumed that the integ- 
rity of the people who would be involved in this intelligence-collection 
operation was such that, although conceptually you could argue that 
these recommendations were so broad that they could have encom- 
passed — you know, we could have been breaking into 250 million homes 
in 1970 — my judgment was that those types of extraordinary powers 
would be used only under the narrowest, most limited circumstances, 
and for that check, I rely upon the integrity of the person who has the 
authority. 

What I have learned subsequently is what happens when the 
person who has that discretion is not Dick Helms, but he is Howard 
Hunt, and that seems to me to be the risk. So there has to be some insti- 
tutional restraint, in my judgment. 

Senator Mathias. Thank you very much, Mr. Huston. You have 
been very helpful. 
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The Chairman. The Constitution, when it was written, I think, rec- 
ognized this frailty in people who were to be entrusted with power, 
and for that very reason, laid down certain prohibitions, certain re- 
strictions upon the power of Government. As you know, the first 
amendment simply denies to the Government the power to interfere 
with free speech and freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, and 
the fourth amendment undertakes to deny to the Government the power 
to conduct unreasonable searches and seizures. 

The men who wrote the Constitution did not want to entrust our 
civil liberties to the good judgment and discretion of men in govern- 
ment who may overreach themselves, and that is why these protections 
were written into the supreme law of the land. 

Now, I go back to Senator Mathias’ question. He asked you that 
when the intelligence leaders were dealing with you to eliminate these 
restrictions, all of which culminated in your recommendation to the 
President that certain illegal actions be taken, he asked you whether 
anybody expressed any concern about the Constitution. And it just 
happens, Senator Mathias, that our counsel, Mr. Schwarz, asked that 
question previously in executive session, the same question that you 
put to the witness. Mr. Schwarz asked, “Was there any person who 
stated that the activity recommended, which you have previously iden- 
tified as being illegal opening of the mail and breaking and entry or 
burglary — was there any single person who stated that such activity 
should not be done because it was unconstitutional?” And you, Mr. 
Huston replied, “No.” And then Mr. Schwarz asked, “Was there any 
single person who said such activity should not be done because it was 
illegal?” And you replied, “No.” Now, I take it that still remains your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. But Senator, I might point out that on the con- 
stitutional question, that — you know, at the time of the Olmstead case, 
in 1927, it is my recollection that the Supreme Court at that time held 
that, in that period, held that wiretaps — I think they adopted the ex- 
clusionary rule, that didn’t apply to the States. And it wasn’t until 
19 — I think it was in the Warren Court, in 1960 — that the Supreme 
Court finally held that a nontrespass electronic surveillance constituted 
a violation of the fourth amendment. 

It was not until 1972 that the Supreme Court held that warrantless 
wiretaps — my only point is that in many of these areas throughout 
there have been men of honest differences of opinion who felt that the 
Constitution — I’m sure, for example, that Justice Black would have 
said from day one that the Constitution clearly prohibited this, but 
there were other men of equal intent who said that the Constitution 
did not contemplate the prohibition of that. 

The Chairman. As far as bugging is concerned, there has been an 
evolution in the courts, and this has been a gray area in the law, but I 
do not think that, as far as opening the mail was concerned, there was 
any such gray area, and you yourself referred to your recommendation 
as an illegal act. So, we are talking about the whole plan, and in the 
course of its evolution, none of these people, even the directors of these 
agencies, with such great power, ever raised the question of the consti- 
tutionality of what was being proposed. 

Mr. Huston. That’s right. 

The Chairman. That is correct ? 
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Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Huston, one of the areas I am interested in is whether or not the 
Huston plan ever died. First you have its proposal, acceptance, and 
then its withdrawal. But 2 months later — in fact, less than 2 months 
later — J ohn Dean wrote about the Interagency Domestic Intelligence 
Unit and said it would be established with operational and evaluational 
purposes in mind, and that it would help to determine what the re- 
straints were that could be removed. 

Then, in April of 1971, following after that, there was another meet- 
ing with Mr. Hoover, Mr. Helms, Admiral Gayler, discussing a broad- 
ening of the operations to remove restraints, and particularly of 
the very confidential type. So the idea keeps emerging, almost like a 
phoenix out of the ashes; and then 3 months after that, the Plumbers 
was established. Do you really feel that the concept, the ideas, the pro- 
posals really died at that point ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I can only speak, Senator, of my own knowledge. 
I was not involved in the creation or operation of the Interagency 
Evaluation Committee. I left the White House before the Plumbers 
were organized, so I do not have any personal knowledge of what hap- 
pened after that. 

My knowledge is simply that I was told by Mr. Haldeman that the 
ening of the operations to remove restraints and particularly of 
the FBI, had decided to withdraw his approval, that I was to get the 
memorandum back, and that the matter then might be reconsidered, 
if the President could meet with the Attorney General and Mr. Hoover. 
I assumed that such a meeting would be held. As far as I know, how- 
ever, no such meeting was held. 

Now, it is entirely possible that — and perhaps, based upon Mr. 
Dean’s memorandum, it seems to me likely — that as a result of the 
decision of the President to terminate his authorization that he had 
given in connection with the report of the Interagency Committee, 
that they decided to go forward on a narrower basis, and, therefore, 
established the IEC. However, the IEC concept was substantially 
different from that concept which was set forth in the report of the 
Interagency Committee, in that we contemplated that the continu- 
ing group would be comparable to the U.S. Intelligence Board, that 
it would operate within the FBI, that the Director of the FBI would 
be chairman. It would be staffed by FBI people. 

And, as I understand, the IEC was set up within the Justice De- 
partment, under the direction or the chairmanship of the Assistant 
Attorney General, that it had Justice Department staffing, and that 
the Bureau, for all intents and purposes, did not cooperate with it. 
But that is all I know personally. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, as I understand it, it is true they did not 
supply a staff which was taken over by Justice Department, but they 
did attend meetings and they were part of the formal group. So 
while there was a balking up along the way, somebody was pushing, 
pushing, pushing with a concept, and even, eventually, the FBI at- 
tended that group meeting, while it did not supply staff. 

So I think you can make a pretty good case out of the fact that 
an awful lot of concepts survived intact, when you also consider 
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that — and you admitted this under earlier testimony — that Operation 
CHAOS was in full blast in the CIA. There were other activities that 
even the President did not know about previously that were still 
going on, that some of the agencies did not want to talk about, and 
did not want to admit to their peers and colleagues that they were 
doing. So I think when you see the total picture, it is not quite as 
definitive as just the ending of a chapter, the closing of a door. 

Mr. Huston, you said in your previous testimony that you spoke 
about a classification program, and you said on page 96 of your 
May 23 deposition, that : 

The whole concept of Intelligence operations was obviously a very sensitive 
matter. If it wouldn’t have been classified in the way that it was in the agency 
and hadn’t been recognized as such, if this wasn’t possible, then we couldn’t have 
had such a plan. 

Isn’t really one of the hearts of this issue Government classifica- 
tion of information? Many of us did not even know about these 
matters until much later than it happened, because it was highly 
classified. 

Is classification not really a way that the executive branch not 
only keeps things from the legislative branch but keeps it from 
the people, because by your own testimony I think you are obviously 
saying that if it had gotten out, it probably would have self-de- 
structed? So isn’t Government secrecy and classification “top secret” 
really the means and the vehicle that the Executive accumulates this 
great power that people do not want them to have? 

Mr. Huston. I do not think, in my mind, there was ever any jus- 
tification for the existence of the committee, or, had the Interagency 
Domestic Operations Board been established, there would have been 
any justification for having the mere existence of those operations 
classified. Nor do I think that, in many respects, much of what was 
discussed or contemplated should have been classified. 

The only thing, in my mind, that should be classified would be 
that which would reveal, would disclose the identity of sources or 
otherwise jeopardize the collection of intelligence information. 

Senator Schweiker. I think an interesting footnote to what you 
are saying is that many of the documents here today were just de- 
classified yesterday. Here we have had the Huston plan kicking 
around for a long period of time; it has been fairly general press 
knowledge. And yet we would have been restrained from asking certain 
questions if we had not gotten certain documents declassified by yester- 
day. If it had not come through, we might not have been able to have 
the hearing. And I think this is a pretty good picture of the technique 
that a Government branch or agency uses to put these things into 
motion. This would not ever get off the ground if it were open to 
the light of day. 

We have had a lot of discussion about the fourth amendment, Mr. 
Huston, because I realize, that that is the heart of the issue. I have 
a little trouble, though, when I hear your answer. I know what you 
told me earlier, that you were concerned about revolutionary vio- 
lence and that you were concerned about the disturbances rocking the 
country, and that this was the lesser of two evils, and that the Con- 
stitution gave the President an inherent security power of some kind. 
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But in reading the fourth amendment, it is pretty clear what it 
says : 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, and papers and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, and 
no warrant shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched and the persons or 
things to be seized. 

I do not know that you really need the Supreme Court to say what 
that means. 

What one part of the Constitution gives the executive branch the 
rights that you saw for internal security protection? What part of 
the Constitution can you quote ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, Senator, first of all, I do not take the posi- 
tion — and I am not about to take the position here that Mr. Wilson 
took before the Ervin committee, because that is not my belief. I am 
simply trying to convey to you what the impression, unreasoned that 
it was, that existed in June of 1970. 

In my judgment, any thoughtful consideration given to the risks 
versus the benefits, the literal reading of the Constitution and the 
general concept under which we have to operate in this country sup- 
port your position. I would say, though, that the justification that 
would have been cited under the fourth amendment would be the 
question of whether the search was unreasonable. 

Senator Schweiker. Are you saying that there is or is not consti- 
tutional power to back up the ultimate right to effect the use of 

Mr. Huston. In my judgment, now. there is not. 

Senator Schweiker. As I recall from the nice chat that we had 
when I took your deposition before, Mr. Huston, I thought you felt at 
the time 

Mr. Huston. I did, at the time. Yes, I did. 

Senator Schweiker. Because I think it is really the heart of the 
issue, where that power falls and rests. And I think it is significant, 
as one of the other Senators pointed out, that they asked you to sign 
that memo. It seems to me that the White House knew they were walk- 
ing all over the fourth amendment. And it seems to me this is just 
one more thing that we have learned to call plausible denial, whereby 
if something happens, why, they can really deny it happened, except 
that some bureaucratic person gets the blame. 

And it just seems to me that the fact it became the Huston plan 
is a prettv rood indication that it was not somebody else’s plan, that 
they really knew they were walking over the fourth amendment, but 
thought they could get away with it. Would you agree with that 
or not? 

Mr. Huston. No, Senator. My guess would be that they never gave 
anv thought to it. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Huston, when you were testifying in executive 
session before this public hearing, you were asked about your present 
view. And I think there are two portions of the deposition that ought 
to be read into the record, on which I would like any further comment 
you may want to make. 

You were asked what the risk was of setting aside the laws, even 
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though the purpose seems a very compelling one as you reflect back 
upon it. And this is what you said : 

The risk was that you would get people who would be susceptible to political 
considerations as opposed to national security considerations, or would construe 
political considerations to be national security considerations, to move from the 
kid with a bomb to the kid with a picket sign, and from the kid with the picket 
sign to the kid with the bumper sticker of the opposing candidate. And you just 
keep going down the line. 

Is that not really about as good a statement — certainly, it is one 
of the best I have ever seen — of the risks that we assume once we begin 
to disregard the laws ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I think it is a risk. I think people start out with 
the best intentions in the world. I don’t think there was anyone that 
was involved in this operation who was motivated by a desire to 
protect the President, to secure his reelection, to embarrass the Demo- 
crats, to engage in any partisan political purpose. There was no one 
who was going to get any medal put on him that said “hero,” or who 
was going to be invited as a special guest to the White House Press 
Club. 

But we went from this kind of sincere intention, honest intention, 
to develop a series of justifications and rationalizations based upon 
this, what I believe to be the basic issue of this distorted view of in- 
herent executive power, and from that, whether it was direct, as 
Senator Schweiker seems to think it is, or was indirect or inevitable, 
as I tend to think it is, you went down the road to where you ended 
up, with these people going into the Watergate. 

And so that has convinced me that you have just got to draw the 
line at the top of the totem pole, and that we would then have to take 
the risk — it is not a risk-free choice, but it is one that, I am afraid, 
in my judgment, that we do not have any alternative but to take. 

The Chairman. Has that not really been a lesson that has been 
learned by the historians and the scholars through the years who have 
been interested in the growth and preservation of a free society, that 
in the end our reliance must be upon the law ? 

Mr. Huston. I think that is. But I think to me the interesting thing 
is that many of us who should have known better adopted a view of 
the Presidency that was comparable to the pre-Vietnam views of 
Dr. Schlesinger and others, and then proceeded to exaggerate and 
accelerate it. 

As I say, I think so much of it was incremental, but we have got, 
as you say, correctly, I think, to get back to the elemental considera- 
tions. And, as I say, in your consideration I hope you will focus on 
this really dangerous question of power without any accountability 
whatsoever, at least with respect to the Presidency, that it ultimately 
was an accountability to the people through the Congress. But it could 
be entirely conceivable that the rest of these things would have been 
going on forever, and no one, including the President, no one would 
have known about it. 

The Chairman. Of course, accountability is at the heart of this 
issue. And the thing that has not been known until today about the 
Huston rdan is that it was just a 5-dav episode where the President 
was asked to confer his authority to do these various things. He asked 
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for options. He authorized these things. Five days later, upon recon- 
sideration, he revoked it. And the fact of the matter is these things 
had been going on long before he was asked, and they continued long 
after he revoked his authority. 

We have found this to be the endemic problem in the intelligence 
service and in the law enforcement service of the Government. And 
you have characterized it, you have said, “These agencies are fiefdoms.” 
It is not only that they do not want the President to know what is going 
on for fear he might say you shouldn’t do it, but they do not want one 
another to know what is going on. The CIA does not want the FBI 
to know what particular things it may be up to and vice versa. 

And this compartmentalization is always justified with elaborate 
arguments about secrecy, sensitivity, national security. And the end 
result of it all is such a chaos that the President himself cannot govern 
or control the very agencies that are supposed to be upholding the law 
and protecting us against the enemy. 

Now, that has to be changed. And accountability, as you have said, 
goes to the very heart of our search, and it has got to be an accounta- 
bility not only to the President; in the future, it has got to be an 
accountability to the Congress as well. And we are going to find it if 
we can, and we are going to recommend changes in the law and in the 
procedures that we hope will make these agencies accountable in the 
future. 

Senator Mondale. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Earlier, Mr. Huston, you indicated that one of the great needs in 
this whole field was to draw the line between what, I guess you would 
say, were legitimate functions of these agencies, and a point where they 
become involved in the political sense, so that they corrupt and under- 
mine and subvert the political process. 

Would you not agree that that line has been drawn in terms of the 
criminal law now, that that has been the basic thrust of the law from 
the beginning of American society, to give the law enforcement officers 
enough power to apprehend criminals but not so much power that 
these agencies can be turned in on the American people, in terms of 
spies and in other ways, and that, thus, the first prerequisite of ac- 
countability is an agreement that everybody has to obey the law ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I agree. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

During your testimony today, you seemed to indicate that the pres- 
ent criminal law did not arm the Government with adequate tools to 
anticipate and prevent riots and violence. I find that somewhat 
disturbing, as an old law enforcement officer myself, because it is my 
impression that there is a host of laws on the books available to crimi- 
nal investigators and prosecutors, law enforcement officers, within the 
legitimate framework of the Constitution and the laws, that permit 
investigations and arrests for conspiracy to commit crimes, or con- 
spiracies to cross State lines for purposes of rioting and the rest. 

Is there anything in your background which equipped you to draw 
the judgment that the criminal law is inadequate to deal with the 
problems of violence with which you were trying to deal? 

Mr. Huston. No. I have no claim to any expertise that would qualify 
me to say that, other than the general specific impression that I had, 
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the information that I had from those people who were responsible for 
handling this problem. 

Senator Mondale. Yet most of the people you were talking to were 
not in law enforcement at all. They were in counterintelligence work 
and in an area which, as we now know, was violating the law. As it was, 
the only law enforcement principal you had there was Hoover, and 
he opposed it. 

Might it be that the whole basis for this recommendation to the 
President to relax restrictions on these police activities in order to meet 
these threats was based on a false assumption that the law did not, in 
its proper exercise, contain adequate remedies to deal with it? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think that the intelligence collection or analysis 
and collection process is different from the law enforcement process. 
And I think that the intelligence community can do its job without the 
necessity for extraordinary — the use of extraordinary investigative 
techniques. 

But I think, for example, if you take the Safe Streets Act that sets 
forth the criteria under which you can have court-ordered wiretaps, it 
is my recollection that those taps can only run for like 7 days — I’m not 
sure ; it’s some limited period of time — pursuant to a court order, be- 
fore they have to be disclosed to the party who is subject to being over- 
heard. And in a continuing intelligence collection process, that would 
not be as effective a way to go about it. 

But I don’t think that — my judgment would be that there’s nothing 
we can do today that cannot be done generally within the parameters 
of existing criminal laws. 

Senator Mondale. I am glad to hear you say that, because I think 
there was an impression left here that the country that lives within the 
constitutional law is powerless to deal with violence. Within the law 
and the Constitution, good law enforcement officers know perfectly 
well how to investigate the suggestions of probable cause or the com- 
mission of crimes. There are plenty of laws to stop crime before it is 
committed, before conspiracies are developed. 

I would like to at least correct what I think is the impression here 
that somehow if you are constitutional and legal, you are also defense- 
less, that criminal law is a rough tool as practiced constitutionally, and 
it can work effectively if people have the patience to work within it. 

One final point : earlier today you said that you did not see how your 
recommended restrictions on due process in any way contributed to the 
Plumbers. I will concede that you did not want the Plumbers created. 
But if violations of the law by public officers are acceptable for your 
purposes, why are violations of the law for other purposes not equally 
justifiable? 

Mr. Huston. My view on the Plumbers is that you had a group of 
vigilantes operating outside the framework of established, authorized 
law enforcement agencies, who were operating for what appeared to 
me to be essentially political purposes, whereas what we were talking 
about was the exercise of functions by authorized law enforcement 
agencies for internal security purposes, and not political purposes. 

Senator Mondale. Which is the more offensive to American society 
and principles, official lawlessness by persons who are public employ- 
ees, and many of them lawyers, on the one hand, or paid lawlessness 
by persons outside of the Government ? 
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Mr. Huston. Well, I am not sure that you can establish any qualita- 
tive distinction there, except for the risk, the propensity for such acts 
to be undertaken by the vigilantes, as opposed to the professionals. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think that those who ordered the Plumb- 
ers were not just as convinced of the righteousness of their cause as you 
were ? 

Mr. Huston. I do not have any idea what they were convinced of, 
but I am convinced that the intelligence community would never have 
undertaken the Plumbers’ operation. 

Senator Mondale. Well, I have some trouble accepting that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just one more question, Mr. Huston, on the subject of the intelli- 
gence-gathering capability of the IRS. You have testified, I believe, 
that you did not specifically make a request of the Service to gather 
intelligence on any particular group or individual. Is that correct? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you surprised to learn, then, that the 
IRS, in fact, through its Activist Organizations Committee, and 
through the FBI, had been supplying to the White House, some 5 
months prior to the memorandum that we referred to earlier, intelli- 
gence information on at least one organization, the Students for a 
Democratic Society ? 

Mr. Huston. I do not think I ever saw, or I have no recollection of 
ever having seen any information that came to the White House from 
the IRS, Senator. 

Senator Huddleston. We have a memorandum to that effect [exhibit 
65 ’] about Mr. Paul Wright, who at that time was head of the AOC, 
indicating that he was giving his permission to the FBI to relay to the 
White House, at the request of the White House, intelligence infor- 
mation that had been gathered on the SDS. 

Mr. Huston. Well, Senator, as I think I testified earlier, there had 
been, I assume — I don’t know what that memorandum dealt with, but 
if it dealt with financial matters or sources of funding, there had 
been a standing request from the President, before I became involved 
in this, to the Bureau, to provide the White House with continuing 
information with respect to sources of funds that were being used by 
organizations who were engaged in violence ; and so what may have 
happened is that the Bureau was given that assignment ; they went to 
the IRS and said, “do you have any information we can use?” And 
IRS said, “Yes, you may use this information.” The Bureau then sent 
it to the White House. 

But as far as I know. I never saw any memorandum from the IRS 
directly to the White House, or to anyone else to say that this infor- 
mation was derived from information secured by the IRS. 

Senator Huddleston. Well, this memorandum would certainly in- 
dicate that the IRS was supplying to the White House certain very 
sensitive intelligence information. 

The point I would like to make is that this episode, and this testi- 
mony by you, Mr. Huston, and the subsequent action of the IRS, is 
somewhat consistent with other types of information that we have 
received, where those in high authority within these agencies expressed 
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to us that it was not their intent that any abuse occur, and it was their 
understanding that all down the line understood that no abuse occur. 
Yet, as we see in this case, where subsequent to your inquiry of the 
agency, they did increase their activity in this regard, creating the 
Special Service Staff. We saw this in the case of the poisons that were 
not destroyed, even though the Director of the Agency was under that 
impression, and had the understanding that they were destroyed, and 
that everyone understood. There have been other instances in a more 
serious area, which we cannot go into at this time, but relating to 
possible assassination plots. 

We see consistently that the higher authorities indicate that they 
had an understanding that these abuses would not occur, but down the 
line, the persons who were implementing the action had an under- 
standing, according to their testimony, that they were acting in ac- 
cordance with expressed authority from higher-ups. And this is the 
dilemma in which we find ourselves as we continue to try to pinpoint 
the accountability for the kind of actions that are contrary to every- 
thing we believe in, a free and open and democratic society. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman*. I think that sums it up, Senator. 

Senator Schweiker, do you have any further questions ? 

Are there any further questions on the part of the committee? If 
not. I want to thank you very much for your testimony today. It has 
been extremely important testimony, and the committee will stand 
adjourned until 10 tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :15 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, September 24.] 




WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1975 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Respect to Intelligence AcxmnES, 

W ashington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Tower, Mondale, Huddleston, Morgan, 
Hart (Colorado), Baker, Mathias, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel ; and Curtis R. Smothers, council to the 
minority. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Yesterday the committee commenced its inquiry into the Huston 
plan, our witness being Mr. Huston. And it developed in the testimony 
that several illegal proposals had been made to the President — in this 
case, Mr. Nixon — that, he had approved those proposals, and later, had 
revoked his approval. But, the very activities for which authority 
was sought, had in fact been going on for a long period of time, prior 
to the submission of the proposals to the President. 

The evidence also showed that once the President had revoked the 
proposals, about 5 days after he had first approved them, the activities, 
nevertheless, continued, and in some cases, were expanded. 

Mr. Huston testified that Mr. Nixon was not aware of these activities, 
either before or after his approval and revocation of the Huston plan. 
One of the illegal activities was the opening of the mail by the CIA, 
and this committee will look into that mail-opening program exten- 
sively. It is a very serious matter, and we have hearings scheduled a 
few weeks from now, at the end of which we will inquire in detail 
about the mail-opening program. 

We will want to know, for example, why the mail of such individuals 
and organizations in this country as the Ford Foundation, Harvard 
University, and the Rockefeller Foundation was regularly opened by 
the CIA. or why the mail coming to or from such individuals as Arthur 
Burns, Bella Abzug, Jay Rockefeller, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr., Richard Nixon himself, as well as such 
Senators as Hubert Humphrey, Edward Kennedy, even the Chairman 
of this committee, whose letter to my mother is in the file, should have 
been regularly opened and scrutinized by the CIA against the laws of 
the country. 

And so today, our objective is not to look at this mail program in 
great detail, for we will do that later. But it is, rather, to examine the 
lack of accountability within the Agency and the failure to keep the 
President of the United States properly advised of such activities, a 
core issue if we are going to reform the intelligence agencies and law 
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enforcement agencies of the Federal Government and make them 
properly responsible and accountable, for their actions to the elected 
representatives of the people, chief among whom, of course, is the 
President himself. 

Now with that brief introduction to the general topic for the day, 
I would like to ask our witness, Mr. Angleton — who, I understand, is 
represented by counsel — to take the oath. Before I ask you to take 
the oath, Mr. Angleton, I wonder if your attorney would identify 
himself for the record. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, Mr. Chairman, my name is John T. Brown, counsel 
for Mr. Angleton in these proceedings. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Brown. Mr. Angleton, would you 
please stand to take the oath? Do you solemnly swear that all the 
testimony you will give in this proceeding will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Angleton. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz, would you please begin the 
questioning ? 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES ANGLETON, FORMER CENTRAL INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY OFFICIAL, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN T. BROWN, 

COUNSEL 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Angleton, were you employed by the CIA in 
1970? 

Mr. Angleton. Yes ; I was. 

Mr. Schwarz. What was your job at that time ? 

Mr. Angleton. I was Chief of the Counterintelligence Staff. 

Mr. Schwarz. And when did you start working for the CIA? 

Mr. Angleton. I began in 1947, having come from OSS (Office of 
Strategic Services). 

Mr. Schwarz. You knew, Mr. Angleton, did you not, that the CIA 
was opening mail in New York City m 1970, and had been doing so for 
approximately 15 or 20 years ? 

Mr. Angleton. I did. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Schwarz, pardon me. If I may interrupt for just a 
moment. As I indicated to the counsel for the committee, Mr. Angleton 
had a very brief opening statement which he wished to make, and I 
would like, at this time, to ask for the opportunity to have him make 
that statement, if I may. 

Mr. Schwarz. Yes; I’m sorry. You did say that to me, and I’m very 
sorry. W r ould you go ahead ? 

Mr. Angleton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James Angleton. I am appearing before the committee today, 
freely and without subpena. I am mindful of the serious issues facing 
the committee, and I know of your concern that they be resolved 
prudently and expeditiously. I have served in the intelligence com- 
munity of the United States for 31 years, beginning with the OSS 
during World War II. In 1954, 1 became Chief of the Counterintelli- 
gence Staff of the CIA, a position which I held until 1974 . I am now 
retired. 

My years of service have convinced me that the strength of the 
United States lies in its capacity to sustain perpetual yet peaceful 
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revolution. It is the ultimate function of the intelligence community, 
as part of our Government, to maintain and enhance the opportunity 
for peaceful change. 

I believe most strongly that the efforts and motivations of the intel- 
ligence community have contributed to the sustaining of a Nation of 
diversity and strength. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairmax. Thank you, Mr. Angleton. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Angleton, you just said, did you not, that you 
knew in 1970, and had known for a substantial period of time, that the 
CIA was opening mail in New York City? 

Mr. Angleton’. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And Director Helms knew that, did he not ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, knew that, 
did he not ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would assume so, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, I will read to you what Mr. Helms said in his 
deposition of last week. “Mr. Hoover knew all about the mail opera- 
tions.” Now, you have no reason to doubt that, do you ? 

Mr. Angleton. I do not. 

Mr. Schwarz. And Mr. Sullivan of the FBI knew all about the 
CIA’s mail-opening program, did he not ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now Mr. Helms, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Sullivan, and your- 
self were all involved in the process which has come to be known as 
the Huston plan, is that correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And Mr. Helms and Mr. Hoover signed the plan, did 
they not ? 

Mr. Angleton. They did. 

Mr. Schwarz. And Mr. Sullivan was the primary drafter, but you 
and other working persons contributed to the drafting of the report, 
did you not ? 

Mr. Angleton. Correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Would you turn. Mr. Angleton, to page 29 
of the Special Report, Interagency Committee on Intelligence (Ad 
Hoc), June 1970 [exhibit 1 *]• 

Now that is talking about mail coverage, isn't it? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And it distinguishes between routine coverage and 
covert coverage, saying routine coverage is legal and covert coverage 
is illegal, is that correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. And by covert coverage, they meant opening the mail, 
did they not ? 

Mr. Angleton. Exactly. 

Mr. Schwarz. Would you read into the record the first sentence 
under the heading, “Nature of Restrictions,” please ? 

Mr. Angleton. “Covert coverage has been discontinued while routine 
coverage has been reduced primarily as an outgrowth of publicity 
arising from disclosure of routine mail coverage during legal pro- 
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ceedings and publicity afforded this matter in congressional hearings 
involving accusations of governmental invasion of privacy.” 

Mr. Schwarz. Now the first five words say “covert coverage has 
been discontinued,” and, as you just agreed a moment ago, that states 
that the opening of mail has been discontinued, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Angleton. May I seek a little clarification, please ? 

I brieve that if you read the contribution under preliminary dis- 
cussion, we are faced with two problems. We are faced with the 
problem of domestic mail that goes from one point in the United States 
to another point in the United States. 

The CIA activity was devoted to mail to the United States from 
Communist countries, and to Communist countries from the United 
States. So there are two degrees of opening. 

In other words, the entire intent and motivation of the program, 
as conducted by CIA, involved the question of foreign entanglements, 
counterintelligence objectives. 

The domestic mail program was a program that had been conducted 
at some time or another by the FBI. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Angleton, would you answer my question? 

The words “covert coverage has been discontinued,” covert there 
means opening mail, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. I will read to you from the prior paragraph, a refer- 
ence which makes perfectly clear that the committee was talking 
about both foreign and domestic mail. The sentence which says the 
following: “Covert mail coverage, also known as ‘sophisticated mail 
coverage,’ or ‘flaps and seals,’ entails surreptitious screening and may 
include opening and examination of domestic or foreign mail.” Now, 
the sentence which says “covert coverage has been discontinued,” 
is a lie. That is false as far as your knowledge, Mr. Hoover’s knowl- 
edge, Mr. Helms’ knowledge, and Mr. Sullivan’s knowledge; isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. Angleton. Excuse me, I’m trying to read your preceding para- 
graph. It is still my impression, Mr. Schwarz, that this activity that 
is referred to as having been discontinued refers to the Bureau’s ac- 
tivities in this field. 

Mr. Schwarz. Well, the words don’t say that, first of all. Second, 
how would a reader of these words have any idea that that distinction 
is being drawn, Mr. Angleton ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, it is certainly my impression that this was the 
gap which the Bureau was seeking to cure. In other words, that they 
had had such 

Mr. Schwarz. Let’s make perfectly clear what we’re talking about. 
You knew, Mr. Helms knew, Mr. Hoover knew, and Mr. Sullivan 
knew that the CIA was, in fact, opening the mail, and the sentence 
says “covert coverage” — which means mail openings — “has been 
discontinued.” 

Mr. Angleton. But I still say that the FBI, in my view, are the 
ones who made the contribution of that statement. It was covering 
the problems that thev had had in discontinuing their mail coverage. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Helms signed the report, didn’t he ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. I just want to have you read into the 
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record from two or more documents which relate to the U.S. Attorney 
General’s being informed about mail opening, but being informed in 
June 1971, or in other words, a year after the Huston plan. 

Would you first read into the record from exhibit 56 *, paragraph 
4 of that document. And while you were looking for it, I will identify 
it for the record that that is a CIA memorandum, for the record, dated 
May 19. 1971, subject, “DCI’s Meeting Concerning HT/LINGUAL,” 
which was a code name for the mail-opening program. And it refers, 
Mr. Angleton, to a meeting in Mr. Helms’ office which involved a 
number of CIA officials, including yourself. 

Now, would you read into the record paragraph 4, please? 

Mr. Angleton. Paragraph 4 : 

“The DCI,” meaning the Director of Central Intelligence, “then asked, who in 
the Past Office Department knows the full extent of the operation — beyond cover 
surveillance. The Chief of Counterintelligence,” meaning myself, “replied that 
only Mr. Cotter knows, for he has been witting while with CIA and the Office of 
Security. The previous Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. Montague, had never wanted to 
know the extent of examination actually done, and was thus able to deny on oath 
before a congressional committee that there was any tampering. Mr. Cotter would 
be unable to make such a denial under oath. 

In an exchange between the Director for Central Intelligence and the Deputy 
Director for Plans, it was observed that while Mr. Cotter’s loyalty to CIA could 
be assumed, his dilemma is that he owes loyalty now to the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. In other words, for the first time, someone 
was in the Post Office Department, who, for sure, knew that the mail 
was being opened. Because of that dilemma, Mr. Helms went to see 
the Attorney General, did he not ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, would you read into the record the 
memorandum for the record, June 3, 1971, subject, “Meeting at the 
DCI’s Office Concerning HT/LINGUAL” [exhibit 57 2 ] the second 
paragraph which ref ere to Mr. Helms’ statement that he had briefed 
the Attorney General concerning the mail opening program. 

Mr. Angleton. Paragraph 2 : 

Mr. Helms stated that on Monday he had briefed Attorney General Mitchell 
on the operation. (Note. — Mr. Helms may have meant Tuesday, June 1, Monday 
having been a holiday.) Mr. Helms indicated that Mr. Mitchell fully concurred 
in the value of the operation and had no “hangups” concerning it. When discuss- 
ing the advisability of also briefing Postmaster General Blount, Mr. Mitchell 
encouraged Mr. Helms to undertake such a briefing. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, that document was dated June 3, 
1971, and the mail opening program lasted until January or Febru- 
ary 1973, when at the insistence of Mr. Colby, who said it was illegal, 
it was dropped. Is that correct? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. It was actually — the Director was 
Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. Schwarz. And was it not Mr. Colby who was the moving force 
saying it was illegal ? 

Mr. Angleton. Precisely. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right, no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Angleton — well, first of all. Mr. Smothers, do 
you have any questions at this time ? 
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Mr. Smothers. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Angleton, there are 
two matters I would like to inquire into briefly. First, the process 
regarding approval for such actions as mail opening; and second, the 
nature of this working group itself. The chief counsel has just raised 
the questions regarding the statement in the report of the interagency 
group, and you indicated in response to his question that that may 
have been put in by the FBI. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. "Pardon ? 

Mr. Smothers. With respect to the discontinuance of the covert op- 
eration, mail opening, as mentioned in that report, you theorized, in 
response to Mr. Schwarz’s question, that that may have been a state- 
ment put in by the FBI. To the best of your knowledge, didn’t the 
FBI do most of the drafting on this report? 

Mr. Angleton. The FBI, as I recall it, collected the opinions after 
each meeting of the participating agencies and appeared at the next 
meeting with minutes and a draft of the previous session. 

Mr. Smothers. All right. With respect to the question then of mail 
opening, is it your experience that this kind of operation by the CIA 
would have been discussed in interagency working group meetings 
among persons who would otherwise have been uninformed of such 
operations? 

Mr. Angleton. No ; we would not raise such an operation. 

Mr. Smothers. In the normal course of things, would there have 
been an approval channel other than such interagency groups for se- 
curing Presidential advice and consent to such operations ? 

Mr. Angleton. I am not aware of any other channel. 

Mr. Smothers. Would such channels as the Special Group or the 
Intelligence Board have been a proper place for such matters to be 
raised ? 

Mr. Angleton. I do not believe that an operation of this sensitivity 
would have been raised in any body. It would have been — if there was 
going: to be submission for Presidential approval, it would have been 
raised either by the Director of the FBI or the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Smothers. But in any event, it would not have been raised with 
this working group involved with the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. That is correct. 

Mr. Smothers. Mr. Angleton, if we could turn for a moment to the 
process resulting in the Huston plan itself, I would like to take you 
back to your testimony before the staff of this committee on the 12th 
of September. At that time, you were asked about the involvement of 
Mr. Tom Charles Huston in the development of this plan. I would 
like to read to you from page 16 of your transcript and ask you if it 
accurately reflects your comments at that time. 

Mr. Loch Johnson is doing the questioning, and his question to you is : 

Do you think that Tom Charles Huston viewed himself as a potential arbitor 
for domestic intelligence disagreements within the community? 

Your response: 

I think he did because his short letter of instructions to the heads of the 
intelligence community said that his role was to be what Dr. Kissinger's was in 
foreign policy. It was a very clear-cut edict, so to speak, that he was the ultimate 
authority in the Executive for domestic security. 
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Mr. Angleton, is that statement still true ? Does that accurately re- 
flect your testimony on September 12 ? 

Mr. Angleton. I think it does. I could expand on it, but I think that 
is quite accurate. 

Mr. Smothers. But that response then is still true? You still believe 
it to be true? 

Mr. Angleton. I believe it very much so and that particularly after 
listening to Mr. Huston yesterday. 

Mr. Smothers. Let me then raise with you another question regard- 
ing Mr. Huston’s role. If you would, counsel, turn to page 24 of the 
same transcript. Mr. Angleton, the question is raised as to whether 
Mr. Huston was in fact the White House authority, but in addition 
as to whether he was competent to manage such a group as the one that 
was involved in the preparation of the Huston plan. 

If you would turn to the last Angleton statement on page 24, let me 
read into the record your comment at that time and ask if that still 
represents your view. 

Talking about his experience in the intelligence area, he was very know- 
ledgeable. He had obviously gone into this matter at some length prior to the 
meeting. He knew prescisely what none of us really knew, that is the depths of 
the White House concern. In fact, the most dramatic moment, I think, was at 
the beginning of one meeting. At some stage in the meetings after preliminary 
draft had been put forward, he found it totally unacceptable, and his comments 
were to the effect that the subcommittee was not being responsive to the 
President’s needs. 

Does that accurately reflect your comments? 

Mr. Angleton. It does indeed. I think it is almost a direct quotation 
as it relates to his insistence, after one of the sessions. He began the 
next session with the statement to the effect that the committee was not 
responding — the drafting committee was not responding to the 
President’s requests and was not responsive to it. 

Mr. Smothers. During the course of the meetings of this interagency 
intelligence group, was there any doubt in your mind that your pur- 
pose was to respond to the White House’s bidding and that the 
message regarding the desires of the White House was being brought 
by Tom Charles Huston ? 

Mr. Angleton. There was no question in my mind, nor in the minds 
of others, that he represented the Commander in Chief in terms of 
bringing together this plan, and he certainly never qualified what his 
authority was. He made it very clear, and he submitted in writing that 
he was to have this role for domestic intelligence comparable to Dr. 
Kissinger’s role in foreign affairs. 

Mr. Smothers. Thank you, Mr. Angleton. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further. 

The Chairman. Mr. Angleton, you heard Mr. Huston’s testimony 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Angleton. I heard most of it, sir. 

The Chairman. You will remember then that he represented to the 
committee that in response to the President’s desire to extend intel- 
ligence coverage within this country, that he asked the various de- 
partments of the Government involved, the FBI. the CIA. the NSA. 
to come together with a plan and give the President some options, and 
that the purpose of the recommendations that were made to the 
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President in the so-called Huston plan, based upon the recommenda- 
tions that had come from these departments, was to secure the 
President’s authorization to eliminate restrictions that he felt were 
obstructing this gathering of intelligence. 

Now, Mr. Huston told us that he was never informed by the CIA, 
the FBI, or any agency that the mail was being opened. He made a 
recommendation to the President. The President authorized mail open- 
ings, and he testified that to his knowledge the President did not know 
that the mail was being opened either. 

Now, when we asked Mr. Helms, the Director of the CIA, if to his 
knowledge the President had been told of the mail openings, he said, 
I do not know whether he knew it or not. 

So the state, of the record is that to the best of our knowledge the 
President had not been told that the mail was being opened. He gets 
a recommendation in which it is represented that covert coverage, 
which is mail openings, has been discontinued, and he is asked to 
authorize the reopening of this program. Now, you have referred to 
the President as the Commander in Chief. What possible justification 
was there to misrepresent a matter of such importance to the Com- 
mander in Chief? 

Mr. Angleton. I would say that vour question is very well put, Mr. 
Chairman. I can only speculate — and I do not have any record of the 
discussions between ourselves and the FBI during the drafting stages, 
but I know we had several where matters tabled within the drafting 
committee, were matters that we never explained to the other members, 
and one of them, of course, was the mail intercept. Again, only by way 
of speculation, I believe if the President had approved, or even if 
there had been some access to the President — because, I think, this is 
probably the most difficult task of all, was to have the audience in 
which these things could be explained — I have no satisfactory answer 
to your question, except that I do not believe that a great deal of the 
mail problem centered on the Bureau’s lack of coverage, not the 
Agency’s. 

The Chairman. But the CIA was the agency principally involved in 
the mail openings. 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct for all foreign mail, not for domestic. 

The Chairman. Yes; and we will explore the whole breadth of that 
program in due course. Did not the CIA have an affirmative duty to 
inform the President about such a program ? 

Mr. Angleton. I believe so, without any question. 

The Chairman. But it apparently was not done. You did not inform 
the President. Director Helms did not inform the President, so 

Mr. Angleton. I would say, sir, not by way of any excuse, but 
those were very turbulent periods for the intelligence community and 
particularly for the FBI, and I think that all of us had enormous 
respect for Mr. Hoover and understood the problems which he had 
in sustaining the reputation of the FBI. 

The Chairman. But the fact that the times were turbulent, the fact 
that illegal operations were being conducted by the very agencies we 
entrust to uphold and enforce the law makes it all the more incumbent 
that the President be informed of what is going on ; does it not ? It 
is really not an excuse. 

Mr. Angleton. I do not think there was ever the forum in which 
these matters could be raised at that level. I think that has been one 
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of the troubles in domestic counterintelligence and foreign counter- 
intelligence that the issues never do get beyond the parochial circle 
of those engaged in that activity. 

The Chairman. But you have said that there was an affirmative duty 
on the CIA to inform the President ? 

Mr. Angleton. I don’t dispute that. 

The Chairman. And he was not informed, so that was a failure 
of duty to the Commander in Chief ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think anyone would have 
hesitated to inform the President if he had at any moment asked for 
a review of intelligence operations. 

The Chairman. That is what he did do. That is the very thing he 
asked Huston to do. That is the very reason that these agencies got 
together to make recommendations to him, and when they made their 
recommendations, they misrepresented the facts. 

Mr. Angleton. I was referring, sir, to a much more restricted 
forum. 

The Chairman. I am referring to the mail, and what I have said is 
solidly based upon the evidence. The President wanted to be in- 
formed. He wanted recommendations. He wanted to decide what 
should be done, and he was misinformed. 

Not only was he misinformed, but when he reconsidered authorizing 
the opening of the mail 5 days later and revoked it, the CIA did not 
pay the slightest bit of attention to him, the Commander in Chief, as 
you say. Is that so ? 

Mr. Angleton. I have no satisfactory answer for that. 

The Chairman. You have no satisfactory answer? 

Mr. Angleton. No ; I do not. 

The Chairman. I do not think there is a satisfactory answer, because 
having revoked the authority, the CIA went ahead with the program. 
So that the Commander in Chief is not the Commander in Chief at 
all. He is just a problem. You do not want to inform him in the first 
place, because he might say no. That is the truth of it. And when he 
did say no you disregard it and then you call him the Commander in 
Chief. 

I have no further questions. Senator Tower ? 

Senator Tower. Mr. Angleton, the role of certain leaders within 
the intelligence community, such as that of Mr. Helms, has been of 
concern to this committee. Referring back to your transcript of Sep- 
tember 12, at page 17, you were asked about the role of the Director 
of your Agency, the role of Mr. Helms. You began by discussing the 
first meeting of the interagency committee. You were asked who at- 
tended it and your response was as follows, and I read directly from 
the transcripts: 

Mr. Helms, but he attended only for a few moments. Huston made the opening 
remarks as I recall. And since it was being held in our building, Helms made a 
brief appearance so to speak, the host, and he took off and I do not think from 
that moment he attended any other meetings. 

Now Mr. Angleton, the question is this: is this still an accurate 
characterization of Mr. Helms’ participation in the decisions and 
recommendations leading up to a so-called Huston plan ? 

Mr. Angleton. I did not mean my statement to indicate that there 
is any neglect of duty. It was simply that the working group was 
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qualified to adhere to certain guidelines. Mr. Helms’ appearance, first 
appearance, was to lend weight to the President’s request and to sup- 
port Mr. Huston. 

Senator Tower. Are you saying then that Mr. Helms made no sub- 
stantial contribution to the substance of the report? 

Mr. Angleton. No; I am speaking about the — that his original 
talk was only to outline what the President required from the work- 
ing group and naturally I saw him from time to time in terms of — I 
would telephone him to indicate where we stood on the report. 

Senator Tower. Now, Mr. Angleton, in these working group ses- 
sions, who represented the FBI? 

Mr. Angleton'. Mr. Sullivan, sir, who was also the chairman of the 
working group. 

Senator Tower. In your opinion, did Mr. Sullivan’s views accurately 
represent those of Mr. Hoover ? 

Mr. Angleton. No ; I do not think so. 

Senator Tower. Could you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Angleton. Mr. Sullivan, as the chief of internal security, 
Assistant Director for Internal Security, found himself handicapped 
by lack of personnel and funding and in addition many of the aggres- 
sive operations conducted by the Bureau in the past have been system- 
atically cut out by Mr. Hoover. 

Senator Tower. What does that mean ? What is the significance ? 

Mr. Angleton. The significance being that the production of Inter- 
nal Security fell down considerably. 

Senator Tower. Now, Mr. Angleton, did you come to gain some 
insight into the relationship between Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Tom 
Charles Huston? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, it was my understanding, sir, that they had 
known one another for over a year prior to the meetings. And I would 
suggest that Mr. Huston was much better educated when he embarked 
on these matters than his testimony suggests. I find him extremely 
knowledgeable. He was certainly aware of the gaps. 

Senator Tower. Would you say that Mr. Huston reflected the views 
of Mr. Sullivan ? 

Mr. Angleton. Very much so, sir. 

Senator Tower [presiding]. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Mondale ? 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Senator Tower. 

Mr. Angleton, you were in charge of the covert mail cover program 
from the beginning; am I correct? 

Mr. Angleton. Not from the beginning, sir, from 1955. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

Mr. Angleton. I took it on as an ongoing operation which had been 
lodged also in the Agency. 

Senator Mondale. What is your understanding as to who authorized 
the program ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would say that the operation that was first initiated 
in 1952, at some stage the authorization was from the Chief of Opera- 
tions of the Clandestine Services. 

Senator Mondale. As you conducted this program, under whose 
authority was it your understanding that you were operating ? 

Mr. Angleton. Within the Agency? 
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Senator Mondale. Yes. 

Mr. Angleton. Under the Chief of the Clandestine Operations. 

Senator Mondale. The Deputy Director for Plans, would that be ? 

Mr. Angleton. Correct. 

Senator Mondale. For your purposes, was that considered adequate 
authority or was this such that you felt authority had to flow from 
either the President or the National Security Council? 

Mr. Angleton. I believe that I regarded that, plus the authority 
from the Director who was knowledgeable of the program, as internal 
authority. 

Senator Mondale. At your level of operations, that would be the 
only authority with which you would concern yourself? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. All right. What was your understanding of the 
legality of the covert mail operation? 

Mr. Angleton. That it was illegal. 

Senator Mondale. It was illegal. Now, you are an attorney ? 

Mr. Angleton. No, I am not, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Well, that might be an asset. 

Mr. Angleton. That is my cover, Senator. 

Senator Mondale. How do you rationalize conducting a program 
which you believe to be illegal? 

Mr. Angleton. To begin with, I was taking it over as an ongoing 
operation and there was probability that the program, through lack 
of personnel and funding, would have been scrubbed at some stage. 
From the counterintelligence point of view, we believe that it was 
extremely important to know everything possible regarding contacts 
of American citizens with Communist countries. 

And second, that we believed that the security of the operation 
was such that the Soviets were unaware of such a program and there- 
fore that many of the interests that the Soviets would have in the 
United States, subversive and otherwise, would be through the open 
mails, when their own adjudication was that the mails could not be 
violated. 

Senator Mondale. So that a judgment was made, with which you 
concurred, that although covert mail opening was illegal, the good 
that flowed from it, in terms of the anticipating threats to this coun- 
try through the use of this counterintelligence technique, made it 
worthwhile nevertheless. 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. How do you recommend that this committee deal 
with this profound crisis between political and legal responsibility 
in government, a nation that believes in the laws, and what you regard 
to be the counterintelligence imperative of illegal activity? What do 
we do about it? 

Mr. Angleton. My own belief has always been that, high authority, 
whether it be on the Hill, the Congress, or in the Executive, needs 
to examine very closely the counterintelligence content available to 
this Government regarding its adversaries, and regarding the Soviet 
and the Soviet Bloc. 

To my knowledge, there has never been such an examination. I 
believe very much in a statement made by Director of the FBI, 
Mr. Kelley, that it is his firm view, which he expressed in Canada 
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at a bar association convention, that certain individual rights have 
to be sacrificed for the national security. 

Senator Mondale. Do you believe that national security cannot be 
protected except through the sacrifice of these rights? 

Mr. Angleton. I believe that all matters dealing with counter- 
espionage require very sophisticated handling and require consider- 
able latitude. 

Senator Mondale. Who do you think should be empowered to deter- 
mine which rights should be set aside? 

Mr. Angleton. I think that, sir, not being an expert in these 
matters, that it should be a combination of the Executive and the 
Congress. 

Senator Mondale. How would the Congress express itself? Tradi- 
tionally, it is through the adoption of laws. 

Mr. Angleton. I am afraid I do not 

Senator Mondale. As I understand the progression of this dis- 
cussion, it is your opinion that this Nation cannot protect itself with- 
out setting aside certain personal liberties. Then I asked you, who 
would determine what liberties were to be set aside? And you have 
said it should be a combination of the Executive and the Congress. 
Of course, the Congress acts through laws. Are you saying that we 
should take another look at our laws to see whether they fully meet 
the needs of national security? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. Would it not have been better then, when these 
laws were violated in the past, to do just that ? Come to the Congress 
and say, “in our opinion we cannot defend you under the present laws 
and, therefore, we make these recommendations for change.” That 
was not what was done. Surreptitiously and privately and covertly, 
legal rights of the American people were violated ; in this case, mail 
was opened, without any such approval in the law. Is that correct? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think that was a correct way to proceed ? 

Mr. Angleton. I think in an ideal world dealing with intelligence, 
and I have never seen one yet, that these matters should have been 
brought up vigorously. All through the life span of the CIA, I do 
not think there was the proper forum here for the airing securely 
of these matters. 

Senator Mondale. I disagree with you on the question of national 
security. I think our Constitution provides plenty of power to protect 
this country. In any event, I see no authority for anyone in the 
executive or in the Congress or anywhere else for determining, on 
his own, that the law is not good enough and therefore taking it into 
his own hands. I see no way of conducting a civilized, democratic 
society with those kinds of rules. 

Now in your system for covert openings, there was prepared a 
watch list which set forth certain names of organizations and purposes 
and those names were the trigger for opening mail to or from them 
which was sent internationally. 

Mr. Angleton. To the Soviet Union. 

Senator Mondale. To the Soviet Union. The list included Linus 
Pauling, John Steinbeck, the author, and Victor Reuther of the Auto 
Workers. What counterintelligence objective was it you thought you 
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were achieving in opening the mail of what most of us would assume 
to be very patriotic, thoughtful, decent Americans? 

Mr. Angleton. Sir, I would prefer, if possible, to respond to that 
question in executive session. 

Senator Mondale. Well, I would like the answer. The chairman is 
not here so I think we ought to pass that request up until the chairman 
is back. 

I have several other questions along that line with other names. But, 
in any event, let us wait until the chairman returns. 

Senator Tower. What was the request of the witness? That it 
not be answered except in executive session ? 

Senator Mondale. Yes; I asked about three names that were on the 
watch list and he asked to answer that in executive session. I think we 
should await the chairman. 

Mr. Angleton. Sir, may I please modify that ? 

Mr. Brown. Would the Senator please just indulge us for just a 
moment so I can confer with Mr. Angleton ? 

Senator Tower. Let us have order, please. 

Mr. Angleton, should you answer this question in open session, 
would you be disclosing classified information that has not been 
previously cleared for disclosure ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would also need to have the opportunity to review 
files in the agency before making any response. 

Senator Tower. In other words, you do not know whether it would 
be disclosing classified information that has not been cleared ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would not depend on my memory, sir, at this time, 
because these are cases or matters which apparently were some time 
back. 

Senator Tower. The Chair will rule that for the time being, you 
will not be required to answer the question in open session ; but that 
the matter can be reopened, should the committee decide that they 
should be disclosed in public session. 

Mr. Angleton. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. I have got some other names I would like to sub- 
mit to Mr. Angleton which I wish he would use in his review in prepa- 
ration for that answer, whether in public or in private. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Senator Mondale. Senator Baker? 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

I believe most of the information relevant to the Huston plan docu- 
ment have been covered by other members of the committee and by 
counsel. But there are two or three things of a more general nature 
that I would like to direct Mr. Angleton’s attention to, and ask his 
reaction or comments on. 

Before I do, however, what was your job at the time of your retire- 
ment from the CIA? 

Mr. Angleton. I was the head of counterintelligence. 

Senator Baker. Counterintelligence, in layman’s terms, implies 
something other than intelligence. I take it that it implies something 
to do with keeping up with what the other fellow’s intelligence 
would be. 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 
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Senator Baker. Was a major part of your operation concerned with 
intelligence operations against the United States by, say, the Soviet 
Union or other countries ? 

Mr. Angleton. It was a question of all hostile intelligence services 
where we have a situation, for example, that in the Soviet bloc alone, 
there are over 27 intelligence services who would conduct activity in 
the United States and in the territories of allies. 

Senator Baker. Well, to put it in lay terms again, counterintelli- 
gence was to protect our intelligence resources? 

Mr. Angleton. It was to penetrate and frustrate the espionage and 
subversion from outside. 

Senator Baker. How, then, was counterintelligence, your area of 
concern and expertise, important to that area to be involved with mail 
openings ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, since the mail openings were to the Commu- 
nist countries, it meant that there was a contact, regular contact, with 
Americans and third country nationals who were here. For example, 
there are many third country nationals that were here studying, who, 
in turn, had relatives who were studying in Soviet institutions. 

Senator Baker. I can follow that. But what prompted the question 
was, why on earth would you have, for instance, Frank Church or 
Richard Nixon on that list ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would say it was very much an error. 

Senator Baker. It was an error to have them on the list? 

Mr. Angleton. That is precisely correct. 

Senator Baker. Are there other members of this committee that 
were on that list? 

Mr. Angleton. I’m not aware of it, sir. I’ve not gone through the 
listings. 

Senator Baker. You began this operation in 1954 or thereabouts, 
I understand. 

Mr. Angleton. It was started in another part of the agency in 1952, 
and it was taken over by us — counterintelligence — in 1955. 

Senator Baker. I understand from your testimony to Senator Mon- 
dale that you think that it is of sufficient value so that it ought to be 
continued. 

Mr. Angleton. It is certainly my opinion, and the opinion of my 
former associates. 

Senator Baker. It should be continued even if it required the change 
of the statute law — and I am not sure that would even do it. Let us 
just assume for the moment that you have a congressional debate on 
the necessity for doing it, and thus change the nature of the postal 
system; that is, people no longer would assume that their mail was 
inviolate, that people probably were going to inspect it. That gets us 
terribly close to Big Brotherism ; the idea that when you mail a letter, 
you have got to assume that somebody may read it, at least a letter 
outside the country. Even if you assume that that would be- the range 
and scale of the debate in Congress, you would favor the passage of 
such a bill ? 

Mr. Angleton. I didn’t quite say that. sir. I believe I would prefer, 
if possible, to stick to what I believe to be the approach to the prob- 
lems within the intelligence community; and that is that both the 
executive, at a high level, and the Congress examine in depth the nature 
of the threat to our national security. 
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Senator Baker. If I may interrupt you for a minute, I think I ought 
to explain why I am proceeding in this way. I know, from reading 
your briefing papers, and from a general impression of your service 
to your country and to the CIA, that you have been an extraordinarily 
important figure in the intelligence and counterintelligence scheme of 
things for many, many years. I believe, based on your testimony, that 
you have a grave concern for the nature and the scope of the foreign 
threat, and the importance of the methods and techniques that are 
employed or may be employed by the CIA, by the DIA, and by other 
intelligence agencies. 

That is my general impression. But your impression of us should be 
that, while we recognize the importance of that, it gets right sticky 
when it would appear, in some cases clearly, that those methods and 
techniques violate either the statute law or the Constitution of the 
United States. What I am putting to you is whether or not this coun- 
try should engage in a debate in the congressional forum — which is 
where laws are made and changed — about a matter such as the chang- 
ing of the fundamental nature of the postal system — that is to say, to 
create a situation where people must assume that their mail is being 
read. 

How, are the techniques for intelligence gathering — is the nature of 
the foreign threat such that we should go ahead with that debate, or 
even pass such a statute? 

Mr. Angleton. I think in the present atmosphere, it would be 
impossible. 

Senator Baker. That is sort of our job, too ; to guess what is possible 
and impossible in the Congress, and I am often fooled about what is 
possible and impossible. From your standpoint, what I am trying to 
drive at is whether or not you believe the scope and the extent of the 
threat to this country from abroad is sufficient to launch this Congress 
into a debate on whether there should be such a change in the postal 
laws or not. 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I must accept, sir, the fact that again, that I do 
not believe that the atmosphere would even tolerate this subject being 
the subject of debate. I think these perceptions of dangers and threats 
have changed very greatly in the last 2 years. I think the policies of 
detente and, prior to that, peaceful coexistence 

Senator Baker. What do you think of the policies of detente ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I would only speak to the question of detente, 
peaceful coexistence, strictly from counterintelligence observation. 

Senator Baker. That is why I asked you. You were the head man in 
that field. What do you think of it ? 

Mr. Angleton. My view is that there is complete illusion to believe 
that, on the operative, clandestine side — which is, in a sense, a secret 
war that has continued since World War II — that the Soviets or the 
Soviet bloc have changed their objectives. And I base this on counter- 
intelligence cases. 

Senator Baker. I do not mean to embarrass you, Mr. Angleton, but 
I want to ask you this question. In that respect, is your disagreement 
with detente as a national policy part of the reason why you retired 
from the CIA at the time you did ? 

Mr. Angleton. I really cannot say. Every day that passes, I discover, 
much to my amazement, certain points of view and activity in which I 
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might say, neither myself nor my colleagues were in great favor. I 
cannot be specific. I do not have the facts. 

Senator Baker. Mr. Angleton, there are many questions I could ask. 
Your experience covers a turbulent time in history, and the tempta- 
tion to ask you specific details about it is almost irresistible. But 
for the moment, in view of the time restraints, I will postpone that. 

I would ask only a single thing, and that is whether or not you think 
there should be a significant national debate in a congressional forum, 
as well, on the question as to whether or not we should legalize some of 
the activities that now appear to be illegal in the intelligence-collecting 
field. Now, it is my own personal view that if you are going to do 
some of these things, the country will not accept them, and should not. 
They are intrinsically an intrusion, beyond the scope of the permissible. 

But if you are going to do some of the others, that are more closely 
held, you ought not to do them without asking. You ought to send 
them up to Congress and find out what the likelihood of the law being 
changed may be. Would you generally agree, in retrospect, that that 
ought to be the way this matter is approached? 

Mr. Angleton. There is no question in my mind. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tower. Senator Huddleston ? 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Angleton, first I wonder if we might bring some of the intelli- 
gence terminology down to lay language, so that the people will have 
a complete understanding of what we are talking about, here. I think 
we have pretty well covered mail coverage, but just to clarify it maybe 
somewhat further, we are discussing the actual opening of mail of cer- 
tain citizens who appear on a predetermined list. Does some individual 
actually read this mail, or is it photographed, or just how is this 
handled ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, sir, the process was to collect mail at an inter- 
national terminal before it went abroad, and mail coming from abroad 
from Communist countries, and having the opportunity to surrepti- 
tiously open the envelopes, photograph the contents, and to dispatch 
the mail to the addressee. The photographs of the mail were brought 
through another part of our organization to us in Counterintelligence, 
where we had a group of some six people very fluent in languages, and 
also in holograph and flaps, and they were very sophisticated tech- 
nicians and analysts. They would make abstracts of the mail where it 
was important, together with internal findings and dossiers, and direct 
it to certain selected customers. 

Senator Huddleston. Customers being specific agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, either CIA 

Mr. Angleton. For all intents and purposes it was only to the FBI, 
although there was some mail that did — there were some special items 
that went to military intelligence. 

Senator Huddleston. Now, electronic surveillance — what all does 
this involve? 

Mr. Angleton. Pardon, sir? 

Senator Huddleston. Electronic surveillance — what does this in- 
volve specifically? 

Mr. Angleton. We were not involved in electronic surveillance. 

Senator Huddleston. You know what it is, do you not? 
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Mr. Axgletox. Yes, sir. It is all forms of eavesdropping. 

Senator Huddlestox. Is this tapping telephones? 

Mr. Axgletox. Telephones. 

Senator Huddlestox. That is, a wiretap. 

Mr. Axgletox. Bugs. 

Senator Huddlestox. Bugs in rooms, or in places where people 
might assemble ? 

Mr. Axgletox. Precisely. 

Senator Huddlestox. Without their knowledge? 

Mr. Axgletox. Hopefully. 

Senator Huddlestox. Surreptitious entry — what is this describing ? 

Mr. Axgletox. That is the ability to penetrate into either a build- 
ing or mail 

Senator Huddlestox. Break it down into a simple context that we 
hear in every police court in the country on Monday morning. It is 
breaking and entering to a great degree, is it not? It might be 

Mr. Axgletox. As long as there is no — I say I agree, sir. 

Senator Huddlestox. It would be breaking into someone’s home 
or into his office or his apartment, and, in effect, taking what you con- 
sider to be important to the objective. 

Mr. Axgletox. It is not so much taking as it is photographing. 

Senator Huddlestox. Or photographing. 

Mr. Axgletox. There is not really much breakage. 

Senator Huddlestox. What do you mean by development of campus 
sources ? 

Mr. Axgletox. Is that in the context, sir, of the Huston plan ? 

Senator Huddlestox. Yes, that was part of the Huston objective. 

Mr. Axgletox. It simply meant the eventual recruitment of sources 
on the campus. 

Senator Huddlestox. Would that be students? 

Mr. Axgletox. I believe it referred specifically to students and 
* perhaps some instructors. 

Senator Huddlestox. Who would perform as informants or as 

Mr. Axgletox. They would be spotters in terms of possible recruit- 
ment of people, or informants. 

Senator Huddlestox. I think it is important that the people under- 
stand what we are talking about when we talk in intelligence terms, 
Mr. Angleton, and those descriptions I think will be helpful. 

Now, prior to the development of the Huston plan, would you say 
that one of the reasons that this development occurred was that con- 
flicts had grown specifically between the CIA and the FBI ? 

Mr. Axgletox. Unfortunately, yes. 

Senator Huddlestox. Would you describe what some of those con- 
flicts were, some of the things that were troubling Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Axgletox. Well, to begin with, in all fairness to Mr. Hoover, 
after World War II, he was not happy with his activities in certain 
parts of the world which he conducted during wartime, being trans- 
ferred to another agency. I do not believe that this was jealousy, as 
has often been stated. 1 think that he only had to look at the fact 
that during World War II, the OSS had many people who were loyal 
to General Donovan, but also had loyalties to the opposition — and I 
do not want to characterize it as many. I think it is in many records. 
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And therefore, there was a very grave problem of the security stand- 
ards of the Agency coming from World War II. 

Senator Huddleston. Did this result in the concern that he had that 
there were informants within the FBI that were telling the CIA 
things that Mr. Hoover did not think they should be telling? 

Mr. Angleton. Sir, I think you are referring directly to the one 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 

Senator Huddleston. Was this a single incident? 

Mr. Angleton. A single incident in which an officer of the CIA re- 
ceived information to which he was entitled regarding a foreign na- 
tional who disappeared and he received this information from an 
unnamed FBI officer. Mr. Hoover demanded the identity of the FBI 
officer. The CIA official as a matter of personal integrity refused to 
divulge the name of his source and he also offered to the Director, 
Mr. Helms, his resignation. 

Senator Huddleston. You indicate this was a one-time incident. Are 
you suggesting that the CIA did not have other sources of informa- 
tion from within the FBI that may not have been known by the 
Director, Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Angleton. I would never call them sources. The CIA had many 
contacts with the FBI at various levels. 

Senator Huddleston. Were there also instances where the CIA re- 
quested of the FBI and of Mr. Hoover to undertake certain wiretaps 
for domestic surveillance that Mr. Hoover declined to do? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Huddleston. Did this also create friction between the 
agencies ? 

Mr. Angleton. I do not think that that in itself necessarily created 
the friction. I think the friction came from the case I described earlier. 

Senator Huddleston. Just that one case? Was that enough to cause 
Mr. Hoover to eliminate the liaison totally and formally between the 
two agencies ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Huddleston. And he did that, in fact ? 

Mr. Angleton. He did, indeed. 

Senator Huddleston. During the early sessions of the group that 
was setting up the Huston plan, was this friction evident to you as 
a participant of those meetings, that the CIA and the FBI were not 
getting along at the top levels as they might ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I do not think that the relationship at the 
top levels was ever satisfactory. I believe — and this may be somewhat 
of an exaggeration — but I believe that over a period of some 25 years 
I do not think there were probably more than three or four or five 
meetings between the Director of FBI and the Director of CIA except 
those that might have been casual, where they bumped into one an- 
other in a national security conference. 

Senator Huddleston. Did this adversely affect the efficiency of our 
intelligence community? 

Mr. Angleton. It did. 

Senator Huddleston. Do you think Mr. Hoover’s concern in the 
FBI’s dealings with the CIA was principally due to the questionable 
legality of some of the thing's that the CIA was asking him to do? 
Or was it a concern for the public relations aspect of his agency ? 
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Mr. Angleton. Well, I think that Mr. Hoover w as conscious of all 
aspects of situations where the Bureau's interests were affected, 
whether it be professional, whether it be public relations, he was 
without question the number one law enforcement officer in the United 
States and probably the most respected individual outside the United 
States among all foreign intelligence and security services. And I 
believe that Mr. Hoover’s real concern was that during the Johnson 
administration, where the Congress was delving into matters pertain- 
ing to FBI activities, Mr. Hoover looked to the President to give him 
support in terms of conducting those operations. And when that sup- 
port was lacking, Mr. Hoover had no recourse but to gradually elimi- 
nate activities which were unfavorable to the Bureau and which in 
turn risked public confidence in the number one law enforcement 
agency. 

And I think his reasoning was impeccable. 

Senator Huddleston. Well, did the CIA, on occasion, ask Mr. 
Hoover and his agency to enter into “black bag” jobs? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Huddleston. And that is surreptitious entry or in layman’s 
terms, breaking and entering. 

Mr. Angleton. It deals basically with handling couriers, the man 
who carries the bag. 

Senator Huddleston. During the initial stages of the interagency 
committee developing the Huston plan, did it occur to you to inquire 
whether or not — since you were aware that you were suggesting or 
talking about doing things that were illegal — did it occur to you to 
inquire whether or not the Attorney General of the United States had 
been advised or questioned about this plan ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I did not have, as a rule, relations with many 
Attorneys General except on very special cases. 

Senator Huddleston. I am not suggesting you would have inquired 
yourself, but that his approval would have been given or at least he 
would have been consulted. 

Mr. Angleton. My approach, sir, on that 

Senator Huddleston. Did it even bother you to wonder about it? 

Mr. Angleton. No. I think I can reconstruct my attitude over many 
years on that matter, that I felt it most essential that the Attorney 
General be aware of the program in order to read the mail and to read 
the production. In other words, I think that an Attorney General 
who does not know the minutiae of the threat is a very poor Attorney 
General. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you surprised then to learn that he had 
not been consulted about the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Angleton. I was absolutely shocked. I mean it was unbelievable, 
because one believed that he had everything relating to Justice 
Department. 

Senator Huddleston. Is that the reason that you testified you were 
not surprised when the President rescinded his approval after Mr. 
Hoover went to the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Angleton. I must repeat that I could well understand how 
without even going into any inquiries, that the Huston plan was dead. 

Senator Huddleston. You expected that to happen ? 

Mr. Angleton. Absolutely. 
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The Chairman [presiding]. Thank you very much. I want to thank 
Senator Tower for taking over and presiding for me. I had to be at 
a meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that is consider- 
ing the Sinai agreements and for that reason I had to absent myself. 

Let us see, we are now at Senator Schweiker, please. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Angleton, did you support the Huston plan in principle? At 
the time that this became a function of your decisionmaking process, 
your administrative responsibility, did you support the Huston plan? 

Mr. Angleton. I did. 

Senator Schweiker. After the Huston plan was shot down, I guess 
by a combination of John Mitchell and J. Edgar Hoover, there were 
some other actions taken. First of all, John Dean was moved in and 
somewhat replaced Mr. Huston in his duties and then he wrote a 
memo on September 18, 1970 [exhibit 24 1 1 , within 2 months of the 
decision to abandon the Huston plan. And he set up a new committee 
and I quote now from his memo, “a key to the entire operation will 
be the creation of a interajrency intelligence unit for both operational 
and evaluation purposes.” You were a part of that new unit; was that 
correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. I was present. 

Senator Schweiker. And as I understand it, the very first meeting 
of that unit was held in John Dean’s office in the White House. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Schweiker. So in essence, by this move, did you not really 
begin to accomplish many of the objectives that Mr. Huston set out, 
but you did it in a way that Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Hoover did not 
strenuously interpose their objection. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. I do not have any evidence of that. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, on April 12, do you recall there was a 
meeting among Mr. Helms, Mr. Hoover, and Admiral Gayler to dis- 
cuss loosening up or broadening, whatever way you want to call it, the 
information gathering techniques to the point where some of the 
elements of the Huston plan were being reconsidered. Do you recall 
such a meeting ? 

Mr. Angleton. I know that that was something that was of concern 
to the intelligence community prior to and after the Huston plan. The 
Huston plan itself had no impact or did not impact on the meeting, 
the question of espionage assistance to the National Security Agency. 

Senator Schweiker. Of the seven or eight individual elements of 
the Huston plan concerning new ways of getting intelligence more 
easily, weren’t some of these similar to the proposals that were dis- 
cussed at the April 12 meeting as well as at the interagency meeting? 
Certainly you did discuss them, and did they not come up for consid- 
eration in different forms ? 

Mr. Angleton. Excuse me, sir. 

Senator, I am trying to be responsive to your hypothesis. The Huston 
plan, in effect, as far as we were concerned, was dead in 5 days and 
therefore all of the other matters of enlarging procurement within 
the intelligence community were the same concerns that existed prior 
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to the Huston plan, and subsequent to the Huston plan. The Huston 
plan had no impact whatsoever on the priorities within the intelligence 
community. 

Senator Schweiker. I understand that, Mr. Angleton. But at that 
meeting where Mr. Helms and Admiral Gayler and the others met, 
was there not a discussion to do some of the very same things that 
had been referenced in the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Angleton. That part is correct, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. That is all I am trying to establish. 

Mr. Angleton. But it had a life of its own prior to the Huston plan. 

Senator Schweiker. And then did not the Plumber’s unit at a later 
time perform some of the same illegalities, such as breaking and enter- 
ing, that the Huston plan has proposed ? 

Mr. Angleton. Pardon ? 

Senator Schweiker. I realize you are not directly connected with 
the Plumbers, but did the Plumber’s unit not do some of the same 
things, breaking and entry, illegal burglary, that the Huston plan 
proposed ? Is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Angleton. Yes. 

Senator Schweiker. So in essence, they went around the back door 
instead of the front door. Even though the Huston plan was dead I 
believe it had nine lives. Now, Mr. Angleton, you were head of the 
Counterintelligence Unit of the CIA and under you was a group called 
the Special Operations Group, headed by Mr. Richard Ober, who we 
will be hearing from tomorrow. But inasmuch as you were involved 
as his immediate supervisor, it is correct to say that Operation CHAOS 
was under your supervision, although not immediately ? 

Mr. Angleton. It was technically under my supervision for “rations 
and quarters.” 

Senator Schweiker. And you supported and went along with Op- 
eration CHAOS as an executive of CIA, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. I was not familiar with all of the operations of 

CHAOS. 

Senator Schweiker. Did you object to it? Did you oppose it? Did 
you fight it in any way ? 

Mr. Angleton. Those operations I knew about I approved, I mean, 
I was approving of. 

Senator Schweiker. Were you aware that some of the Operation 
CHAOS agents were operating in the United States? 

Mr. Angleton. I was not. I would qualify that to say, as I have said 
before, before the Rockefeller Commission, that there was a period in 
all operations of that nature where the agent had to build cover in 
the United States. But I suggested, and I still believe, that those opera- 
tions should be examined in terms of what was Mr. Ober’s motive. 
And I think that one will find, as far as I know, that his motive was 
to send these people abroad for intelligence collection. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, were you aware of the memos [exhibit 
65 *] that CIA sent to Walt Rostow, and then Henry Kessinger, which 
said the following, and I quote “you will, of course, be aware of the 
peculiar sensitivity which attaches to the fact that CIA has prepared 
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a report on student activities, both here and abroad.” Were you aware 
of either memo, number one, or number two, that you were following 
student activities here ? 

Mr. Angleton. Do we have this memorandum ? 

Senator Schweiker. I will ask the counsel whether you have it. 
This was received from the Rockefeller Commission. You might not 
have it immediately before you. 

Mr. Angleton. I do not recall it. 

Senator Schweiker. Let me ask you this way. Were you aware of 
any activities under you, or under people under your direction, that 
had to do with preparing a report on the domestic activities of stu- 
dents here in the United States of America? 

Mr. Angleton. There were reports that I cannot identify unless 
I see them. 

Senator Schweiker. That is not my question. My question is were 
you aware of any counterintelligence activities directed against the 
students of the United States of America here at home? You were in 
charge of supervising this whole counterintelligence unit. 

Mr. Angleton. I tried to explain, sir, that I was not in charge. 

Senator Schweiker. What does being Chief of Counterintelligence 
mean? You were Chief of the Counterintelligence Staff, were you hot? 

Mr. Angleton. Yes. 

Senator Schweiker. And that did not come under your purview? 

Mr. Angleton. I said that Mr. Ober’s unit was in the Counter- 
intelligence staff for rations and quarters. I did not have access to 
many of his disseminations. We were not even on the carbon copies 
for dissemination. I did not know the identity of his agents. I did 
not have any knowledge or appurtenances of a case officer over these 
activities. 

Senator Schweiker. Let me ask you something that you did testify 
to that we will not have a problem of communication on. On page 
109 of your September 12 testimony, in a deposition before this com- 
mittee, you were specifically asked about how the CIA might either 
ignore, or not follow, or contradict an order relating to the destruction 
of shellfish toxins and poisons, about which we held hearings last 
week. Now you are quoted in your deposition, “It is inconceivable that 
a secret intelligence arm of the government has to comply with all 
the overt orders of the government.” Is that an accurate quote or not ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, if it is accurate it should not have been said. 

The Chairman. That is right, Mr. Angleton. 

Senator Schweiker. It looks like we are on plausible denial again 
is all I can say here, Mr. Chairman. It is a direct quote and I under- 
stand the procedure is to give you an opportunity to review your 
testimony each day, in case you want to correct it. Did you not have 
that opportunity ? 

Mr. Angleton. I did not expect, sir, to be called Friday night late 
and told I would be here today. I intended in due course to see my 
testimony. I was informed that I would be present in October. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, getting back to the issue at hand, Mr. 
Angleton, do you believe that statement that you made or do you not 
believe it ? What is your belief of whether a secret intelligence agency 
has the right to contradict a direct order of a President or whether it 
does not apply ? 
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Mr. Angleton. Well, I would say I had been rather imprudent in 
making those remarks. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, it raises the prob- 
lem that this committee is really confronted with. And I don’t want to 
say that — unfortunately you are not the exception in this belief, Mr. 
Angleton, because. I think our work, our intelligence investigation, has 
turned up an awful lot of people in the intelligence community who 
really feel this way. 

I think that is exactly how the toxin situation got to where it was. 
And, while this may not have been the biggest thing that happened, I 
think it is indicative of the problem that this committee and the Con- 
gress have to deal with. And you feel, or the intelligence community 
feels, that they are removed from even a direct order of the President. 
And I think that does come to the heart of the issue. I think you were 
honest in your statement and I think actually this is the issue before the 
committee and the Congress now. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well I might observe that Mr. Angleton has not 
denied the statement, nor has he changed his position. He said it was 
an imprudent thing to say. That was your answer, was it not ? 

Mr. Angleton. I have not pursued the question of toxins from a pro- 
fessional point of view. I did not listen to all of the hearings on it. It is 
a matter very much outside of my professional background. 

The Chairman. But your statement, Mr. Angleton, is not related to 
toxins. It is a very general statement, which I do believe represents 
your view. 

Mr. Angleton. I am sorry, sir, but it does not necessarily represent 
my views. 

The Chairman. You said it is inconceivable that a secret intelligence 
arm of the Government has to comply with all of the overt orders of 
the Government. 

Mr. Angleton. To comply with all overt 

The Chairman. Do you retract that statement now, or do you merely 
regard it as imprudent. 

Mr. Angleton. I have not studied the testimony, sir. 

The Chairman. May I call your attention to it on page 109 of your 
testimony before this committee, September 12, beginning on line 9, 
and I read, “It is inconceivable that a secret intelligence arm of the 
Government has to comply with all of the overt orders of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Angleton. I withdraw that statement. 

The Chairman. Do you withdraw that statement? 

Mr. Angleton. I do. 

The Chairman. Did you not mean it when you said it the first time? 

Mr. Angleton. This was stated before the hearings, before you held 
your hearings on this matter ? 

The Chairman. Yes, but when you said it to us, did you mean it or 
did you not mean it ? 

Mr. Angleton. I do not know how to respond to that question. 

The Chairman. You do not know how to respond to the question ? 

Mr. Angleton. I said that I withdrew the statement. 

The Chairman. Very well, but you are unwilling to say whether or 
not vou meant it when you said it. 

Mr. Angleton. I would say that the entire speculation should not 
have been indulged in. 
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The Chairman. I see. Senator Morgan. 

Senator Morgan. First of all. with regard to the question that the 
chairman asked you, do you know what specific order was being 
referred to in that case ? 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me. Senator, just a moment please. 

Mr. Angleton. No ; I did not know the orders. 

Senator Morgan. Then you are not talking about any particular 
order, but you were talking about orders in general ? 

Mr. Angleton. Sir, I have not reviewed this transcript. 

Senator Morgan. I understand that, Mr. Angleton. And that is why 
I was looking back at it myself. 

If I could pursue for a moment the questions of Senator Mondale 
and Senator Baker, first of all, would you again draw the distinction 
between counterintelligence and intelligence gathering? 

Mr. Angleton. In the ultimate, they are about the same thing. 
Counterintelligence is more or less all of the programs of which the 
distillate is counterespionage. In other words, the sum total of counter- 
intelligence activity includes dossiers, identification of individuals, 
travel control and a whole series of other dossier items. It forms the 
counterintelligence base. From that can be developed a product which 
is counterespionage, the dealing in confrontation with other intelli- 
gence services: as a rule, dealing with their aggressive aspects, 
whether it be subversion, whether it be espionage, and in certain 
instances in the world of double agents, dealing with their counter- 
espionage. 

Senator Morgan. Now, as Chief of the Counterintelligence Staff, 
how much of your work was involved in this country ? 

Mr. Angleton. Relatively little. 

Senator Morgan. Was the mail cover part of it? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Morgan. And before the Huston plan, you were intercept- 
ing all mail going to Communist countries, photographing it, and 
intercepting all mail coming from Communist countries. 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. But there was a limit as to the 
amount of mail which we opened and photographed. 

Senator Morgan. What limitations were placed on the amount of 
mail? 

Mr. Angleton. It is where it was of no interest. 

Senator Morgan. How did you determine whether or not mail was 
of no interest if you 

Mr. Angleton. It was, as a matter of procedure, one of the cus- 
tomer agencies would indicate that it, having levied a requirement 
previously, would state that they no longer desired such coverage. 

Senator Morgan. Well, now, was it coverage of those who were 
on the watch list, or was it coverage of all mail going to and from 
Communist countries ? 

Mr. Angleton. The basic thrust of the program was a watch list. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Angleton, did you at that time consider the 
mail coverage indispensable to your job? 

Mr. Angleton. I believed it was one of the few resources, routine 
in nature, available to counterintelligence. 

Senator Morgan. Well, Senator Mondale asked you about your 
rationale behind opening the mail. How do you reconcile it with the 
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rights of the individuals in this country under our Constitution ? How 
did you reconcile your action? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, Senator, I reconciled it in terms of the knowl- 
edge I had, and my colleagues had, regarding the nature of the threat. 

Senator Morgan. Well, assuming, Mr. Angleton, that you were 
justified in your actions, which I don’t think you were, but assum- 
ing that, what is to prevent some other individual from deciding on 
his own that such activities are justified? And what is to prevent him 
from carrying out such activities? 

Mr. Angleton. Senator, I don’t want to quibble. But I will have 
to say the operation was in being 3 years before I entered 
the scene. It was not something of an individual initiative, it was 
a group of like-minded men who arrived at similar and the same 
conclusions that this was an indispensable means of collecting for- 
eign intelligence on the Soviets, who regard this country to be the 
main enemy, and, together with the Soviet bloc, coordinates their 
activities on their ideological basis. This is very persuasive to some- 
one who has given up 31 years of their life with certain very high 
ideals for this country. When I left the Army, as many of us did, I 
believed that we were in the dawn of a millenium. When I look at the 
map today and the weakness of power of this country, that is what 
shocks me. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Angleton, the thing that shocks me is that 
these actions could be carried on contrary to the constitutional rights 
of the citizens of this country. Do you not believe that we can gather 
the necessary intelligence that we need for the protection and secu- 
rity of this country, and at the same time live within the Constitution ? 

Mr. Angleton. I am not a constitutional lawyer and I do not have 
at my fingertips those parts of the amendments which appear, on the 
surface, to give the President certain rights in wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

And if I understand it correctly, I do not believe there is too much 
of an extension to the next stage, which is the question of American 
and Soviet communications, or Soviet bloc communications. 

Senator Morgan. I would beg to differ on that, and on the analysis 
that you made, and also the one that Mr. Huston made. But for the 
purpose of the guidance of this committee, can you give us any sug- 
gestion as to how the actions of that Central Intelligence Agency can 
be monitored in such a way as to protect the fundamental rights of 
the American citizens of this country? 

Mr. Angleton. You mean how it should be restructured ? 

Senator Morgan. Yes; earlier you suggested that maybe the Con- 
gress and the President should take some action. But the thing that 
bothers me, Mr. Angleton, is how can we act if we don’t know the 
facts? And, if we do act, the intelligence agencies refuse to obey the 
guidelines and ordinances. In other words you were doing all of these 
things before the Huston plan was ever devised. You continued to do 
them after the President rejected the report. So, what assurancs do 
we have that an intelligence agency would follow any mandate of the 
Congress or the President ? And how can we prepare some mandates 
that would be followed ? That is what this committee is searching for. 

Mr. Angleton. I have nothing to contribute to that, sir, beyond 
what I have said already. 
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Senator Morgan. In other words, you just don’t think it can be 
done. You feel that an intelligence agency has to have unlimited 
rights to follow its own instincts in gathering intelligence? 

Mr. Angleton. No; I do not. 

Senator Morgan. What limitations would you place on it? 

Mr. Angleton. I think the mail-intercept program is probably one 
of the few exceptions that I could conceive of. 

Senator Morgan. But if the Agency will not obey the orders of the 
President, do you have any suggestions as to what we can do to assure 
obedience in the future? 

Mr. Angleton. Sir, I don’t regard the submission to the President 
as being a black and white matter, because I don’t know all of the 
facts surrounding that. But my reading of that language had a great 
deal to do with the question of gaps in the plan filled by the FBI in 
the question of domestically intercepting mail, rather than as we 
were doing excepting — directing it entirely to mail between the United 
States and Communist countries. And I do draw that distinction. In 
other words, our motive had nothing whatsoever to do with infringing, 
or I mean in harming, Americans. Our problem was to try to uncover 
foreign involvement in this country. 

Senator Morgan. Let me conclude by observing that I am concerned, 
from the testimony we have heard today, and also from the testimony 
we have heard in the past, about the fact that it seems from the testi- 
mony that many of these plans are devised and put into practice, and 
then at some later date, publicly, or for the record, the plans are re- 
jected. But, notwithstanding such rejection either by the President 
or some higher authority, all of the plans are carried out anyway. 
And it makes me wonder whether or not the rejection of such plans is 
for the purpose — as Senator Schweiker pointed out-— of plausible 
denial. Are they really rejections of the plans, or are they rejections 
for the purpose of the record? If it is a real rejection, how can we 
secure compliance with it by the various agencies ? 

Thank you, Mr. Angleton. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Morgan. 

I think just for purposes of clarifying the matter I ought to say that 
we have found the CIA files on mail that has been opened, and we are 
now in the process of investigating and preparing ourselves to look 
into this whole question of mail opening in a much more detailed way. 
At the beginning of this hearing this morning I mentioned such or- 
ganizations as the Ford Foundation, Harvard University, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and such individuals as Arthur Burns, Congress- 
woman Bella Abzug, Jay Rockefeller, President Nixon, Martin Luther 
King, and Senator Hubert Humphrey, Senator Edward Kennedy, and 
myself whose mail had been opened, and I would like to make it clear 
that these names were never on the watch list, so far as we can deter- 
mine. So that it is obvious that the opening of the mail was not re- 
stricted to any particular watch list, but may have gone very far afield, 
indeed. 

I am going to get that letter I wrote to my mother. I want to see 
what is in that letter that was of interest to the CIA. And I say this 
because the privacy of the mail has been one of the most honored 
practices in this country and it is protected by the statutes. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States passed on this very early in our 
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history, back in 1877. I just would like to read a passage of what the 
Supreme Court said about the privacy of the mail and the rights of 
American citizens. It said : 

Letters and sealed packages of this kind in the .mail are as fully guarded from 
examination and inspection, except as to their outward form and weight, as if 
they were retained by the parties forwarding them in their own domiciles. 

The constitutional guaranty of the right of the people to be secure in their 
papers against unreasonable searches and seizures extends to their papers, thus 
closed against inspection, wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail, they can 
only be opened and examined under like warrant * * * 

I think one of the real responsibilities of this committee is to make 
certain that in the future our intelligence agencies recognize that in the 
name of protecting freedom, they had better honor the Constitution 
and the laws, because that is what freedom is all about. 

Senator Mathias. 

Senator Mathias. Mr. Angleton, I suspect that there will be no wit- 
nesses coming before this committee who can be of more help to us than 
you in understanding the intelligence community as it developed after 
World War II, in understanding the kind of v T ork that the intel- 
ligence community ought to be doing, and in helping us to see what 
needs to be done in the future. But in understanding exactly how you 
worked, I think we need to know some of the mundane, mechanical, 
things. 

For instance, when Mr. Helms was before the committee last week, 
we discussed the question of compartmentation, the fact that certain 
parts of the Central Intelligence Agency were totally compartmented 
from other parts, and I think it is important to understand exactly 
what that does to the execution of national policy. For example, if a 
project would come to you about which some question of legality is 
raised, was compartmentation such that you could not consult the 
General Counsel of the CIA for a ruling on its legality? 

Mr. Angleton. I would say that the custom and usage was not to 
deal with the General Counsel as a rule until there were some troubles. 
He was not a part of the process of project approvals. 

Senator Mathias. There was no preventative practice ? 

Mr. Angleton. Not necessarily. 

Senator Mathias. So that on this question of opening mail, the ques- 
tion of whether it was legal or illegal never was discussed with the 
legal officials of the Agency ? 

Mr. Angleton. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Mathias. What about relationships with law enforcement 
agencies outside the Central Intelligence Agency? For instance, in 
the Huston plan, Mr. Hoover appended a note to the recommenda- 
tions on mail opening in which he objected to it, and noted that it was 
illegal, and indicated that he was aware that other agencies might 
be doing it. Now, if a project of that sort were undertaken, was there 
any preclearance with an agency like the FBI, a law enforcement 
agency ? 

Mr. Angleton. As it related to this, of course, the Bureau was fully 
apprised after they were informed in 1958. The Bureau would be — 
we would coordinate any domestic activity, or even with the three 
areas with the FBI in advance. By the same token, they would coordi- 
nate with us in advance any overseas activity, and in this respect I 
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was always a firm believer that when the Bureau developed certain in- 
telligence sources, they should have the operational control over 
those sources, regardless of geography, as long as there was coordina- 
tion. 

Senator Mathias. You are going to lead me to my next question. 
But before I get to that, would the coordination with the FBI include 
immunity ? 

Mr. Angleton. It would depend, sir, on the parameters of the op- 
eration. If their own interests were impinged upon, there would cer- 
tainly be coordinations in the community. 

Senator Mathias. Yes, but would your operator, who might be ap- 
prehended in the course of the operation, be understood to be immune 
from legal prosecution as a result of the coordination with the FBI ? 

Mr. Angleton. You mean for an illegal act in the United States? 

Senator Mathias. Yes. Was there any agreement that he would not 
be prosecuted, as would an ordinary citizen who was apprehended 
in the same act ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I must confess that until it was brought out in 
these hearings, I was unaware of the agreement between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and ourselves, even though I can well understand why 
there was such an agreement. But in the few cases I do know, I never 
saw the Agency ever interject itself on anything frivolous. In other 
words, it went to the heart of an operation or to the security of an 
agent. 

Senator Mathias. In other words, you are saying that he took his 
lumps if he were apprehended in any legal difficulties? 

Mr. Angleton. If he had not been instructed by the agency, and he 
strayed, he obviously was, to my recollection— this was a subject mat- 
ter for the General Counsel to take up with the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Senator Mathias. And when the General Counsel took it up with 
the Department of Justice, would it be merely to provide representa- 
tion in a court of law, or would it be to make some arrangement by 
which immunity would be granted because of the nature of the duties 
he had been performing that resulted in the illegal act ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would assume that it would be— the purpose of this 
would be for our General Counsel to disgorge all relevant facts and 
all documents and papers, and present an Agency position, and that 
the argumentation for any special treatment would be supported by 
the facts. 

Senator Mathias. And I have been deducing from what you say 
that you made the best deal that you could at the time, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Angleton. Not entirely. I have known of — well, I won’t go that 
far. But there have been cases which have involved, say, misuse of 
funds or whatnot, in which the Agency, as I recall, threw the party 
very much to the dogs. 

Senator Mathias. Right. But those were the cases where there was 
no relief. 

Mr. Angleton. Well, they were cases where a superior interest of 
the Government was not harmed. 

Senator Mathias. I think I understand what you are saying. Now, 
getting back to the question that you raised a minute ago, in which 
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you said you thought that a source that you developed belonged to 
you, regardless of where it might happen to lodge geographically, 
it could be within the United States, could it not? 

Mr. Angletox. It could be, and I think that if I might pursue that 
somewhat 

Senator Mathias. Yes; I wish you would tell us how you distin- 
guish between CIA domestic activity that is prohibited by statute, and 
counterintelligence that may lead you into some domestic scene. 

Mr. Angletox. Well, I think there are many approaches to this. 
But I would begin first with the agent-principal relationship. In other 
words, when we are dealing with agents, we are not dealing with pieces 
of merchandise. There are very tenuous psychological realmements be- 
tween a case officer and his agent, and therefore he is threatened even 
if you change case officers, let alone the question of jurisdiction. 

Now, assuming that an agent of ours comes to the United States, we 
are presented with a problem, therefore, of is he to be transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the FBI ? The moment that the answer is yes, we are 
subjecting that individual to risk. Now, in the recruitment of that 
man, it is quite possible — and in more cases than one — that he has 
been given assurances that his identity is only known to a very limited 
number of people. And on occasions, his identity may only be known 
to the Director, so that this is a case-by-case matter. 

In other words, we are in a sense the contracting agents for the 
Government, and we do contract, and we do accept conditions of em- 
ployment. And to our way of thinking, we must abide by it. But in 
order not to jeopardize the domestic activities of the Bureau, and at 
the same time to give them the full benefits of the individual, there 
is a coordinating process with them as to this person. And I have 
never really known of many cases where there was not agreement. 

Senator Mathias. So that there was, in fact, a gray area ? 

Mr. Angleton. It is a gray area, but it is a gray area by virtue of 
the actuality of a principal -agent relationship, not because of jeal- 
ousies or internecine infighting. 

Senator Mathias. And there were clearly pragmatic solutions to 
the problems that arose in the gray area ? 

Mr. Angleton. Correct. 

Senator Mathias. One final question, Mr. Angleton. If we are to 
construct an intelligence community for the future, I think we have 
to understand what the nature of the problem is today. How would 
you assess the tensions that exist today between the United States and 
potential antagonists or enemies in the world, the kind of tensions 
that create the basic intelligence problem with which we have to cope? 

Mr. Angleton. This would open up an extremely complicated chan- 
nel of discussion. 

Senator Mathias. I think it is important that we try to grapple with 
it, no matter how complicated it is. 

Mr. Angleton. If I may go off on a tangent for a moment, I have 
observed the hearings as printed in the press being conducted by 
Congressman Pike; and with the exception of the security leakage 
which was highlighted by a press interview and whatnot, I would say 
that he is probing the intelligence community in the most productive 
avenue of evaluation, and that is the question of estimates, as to 
whether the American public are receiving an adequate return for their 
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investment. And I would suggest that if we are unable, in less sophisti- 
cated areas of the world, to arrive at accurate evaluation of the out- 
break of wars, you can then have some slide rule as to our ability to 
cover the Communist bloc, which is composed of 27 different intelli- 
gence and security organizations, which deploys hundreds of thousands 
of secret police, both by way of troops and where we have the major 
challenge in every aspect of the running of an agent: communications, 
the possibility of leakages; and I would also note that two agents of 
the Agency were most productive for a short time, but were discovered 
and executed. I call attention to the inquiry that is going there, because 
I have followed it with very, very great interest, because I think it is 
hitting the nerve of the problem, namely, are we getting the produc- 
tion, and are we having the proper estimates ? 

Now, relating this to the Soviet, our information 

Senator Mathias. I would just call your attention, I think, to the 
fact that the cost of intelligence, the cost of the product is not only 
money. It can be in risk, as was demonstrated by the Gary Powers U-2 
incident. It can be in damage to our own constitutional process, which 
is one of the elements of cost that I think we are trying to determine 
here. 

Mr. Angleton. I think that as far as the bloc is concerned, you have 
a unified approach to the United States as the main enemy. They are 
bound together by ideological ties. There has been a process of de- 
Stalinization which was concluded in 1959, which reconciled vast 
differences, and which in essence was a return to Leninism. There was 
enunciated the policy of the main enemy, and the main enemy was the 
United States. And all agents working in bloc countries who priorly 
had been working on small members of NATO were redirected against 
the main target. 

Recently in the newspaper, there was the announcement of the defec- 
tion of a Romanian intelligence officer in Oslo, and there has been a 
major flap. And one can ask oneself the question that if Romania is so 
independent of Moscow and moving away from it, why is it that their 
intelligence service, which is most effective of their Central Committee, 
is working hand in glove with the Soviets ? 

Now, this is not speculation. These are facts. There have been agents 
captured playing out these roles who are now in jail, and it has shown 
total cohesiveness within the bloc in terms of strategic questionnaires 
of no possible use to Romania. Romania, however, has received most- 
favored-nation treatment, and it also received the visit recently of the 
President, not too far distant from the arrest in Oslo of the intelligence 
officer. 

So I come back again to the nature of this threat. The nature of the 
threat rests within some thousands of pages of interrogation of very- 
high-level Soviet and bloc intelligence officers who were, in turn, very 
close in their activities to the political guidance of the Central Com- 
mittees. And this cohesiveness dates from the period of 1959, when the 
intelligence services were changed from being the protectors or the 
preservers of the cult of personality of Stalin, and reverted back again 
to the days of Duchinsky and the revolution and Lenin, where every 
intelligence operation has a political objective. 

And it ties together with the entire philosophy — and I do not base 
this on reading information available at the corner drugstore; this 
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comes from the interrogation of individuals who were in the system 
and had positions of high responsibilty in intelligence — and the 
underpinning of those regimes are their intelligence and security 
services. 

So, in conclusion, I would suggest that some day — and I know that 
I have proposed many things here which will never see the light of 
day — that the nature of the threat be diagnosed with a view that this 
country, having taken stock of those problems, and being faced, as I 
think Dr. Schlesinger has eloquently put it, with the possible change 
of the balance of military power; and I hope and I believe that some 
of his speeches on these matters were gained by him — the views — 
during his short tenure as the Director of Central Intelligence, where 
he was an avid reader of the secret information that I refer to. 

The Chairman. The committee’s concern in this investigation is the 
nature of the threat, to be sure. And an efficient intelligence organiza- 
tion is needed for this country ; that is not the issue here. What is at 
issue here is running it in such a way that we don’t slowly become the 
kind of police state you have described. 

Mr. Angleton. I understand, Mr. Chairman. I was only responding 
to Senator Mathias. 

The Chairman. Yes. But I just wanted to emphasize that our con- 
cern is that this country should never slide down that slippery slope 
that finally ends us up with the kind of police state you have described, 
and that is the whole reason that this investigation has been under- 
taken. Now, Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Angleton, much of the justification for domestic intelligence 
and surveillance during the sixties and early seventies was based upon 
foreign contacts. I would like to quote, first of all, a letter from Mr. 
Helms to Mr. Hoover, dated March 20, 1970 — I think at the dawn of 
the Huston era [exhibit 50 *]. 

On page 5, paragraph 8, entitled “New Left and Racial Matters,” 
Mr. Helms says, “There is already a substantial exchange of informa- 
tion in this field,” and then skipping a sentence, he says, “The increas- 
ingly close connection between these forces in the United States,” pres- 
sumably meaning the new left and racial groups, “and hostile ele- 
ments abroad has been well established by both of our agencies.” 

Now, Mr. Angleton, in your deposition before this committee, you 
said as follows : “Within the Agency itself, there were those who took 
a very staunch stand that there was no foreign involvement.” And 
then, skipping a line, “And these were fairly senior individuals, main- 
ly on the overt side of the business. This attitude was very definitely 
that there was nothing to it ; namely, foreign contact.” 

Are we to believe your deposition before this committee, or Mr. 
Helm’s letter to Director Hoover in March of 1970, as to the extent of 
foreign involvement in domestic groups? 

Mr. Angleton. It is not inconceivable — I mean, I cannot reconstruct 
this paragraph and put it in the time-frame that you have posed it. 
But it is not inconceivable that Mr. Helms did have disagreements 
with those senior people on the overt side, or that he had access to the 
content of mail intercept which would, of course, not be in their pos- 
session. I mean, that is one explanation. 
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Senator Hart of Colorado. His letter leaves almost no avenue open 
for question as to the degree of contact. He said, ‘‘has been well 
established.” Mr. Angleton, let me rephrase the question. Was it 
or was it not well established in the spring of 1970, that domestic 
groups, described as the new left and racial groups, had substantial 
foreign contact? 

Mr. Angleton. There were a number of people from these groups 
who traveled to Moscow and to North Korea, and traveled abroad. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. And they had contact with “hostile 
elements?” 

Mr. Angleton. It is my understanding, not having reviewed the 
mail intercepts, that it involved exhortations to violence, that it 
involved sending letter's from the United States to Soviet institutions, 
inviting them to support the group in the United States by destroy- 
ing U.S. property in Moscow and in other countries, and keeping them 
advised of their own plans and actions. It’s also come out in mail in- 
tercept that certain groups went to Moscow for political indoctrina- 
tion, and they went to North Korea for weaponry. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Then how could senior officials in the 
CIA conclude that there was absolutely no foreign involvement ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I mean, there are many who believed that the 
foreign involvement matter was immaterial to the 

Senator Hart of Colorado. That is not what your deposition said. 

Mr. Angleton. Well, I thought my deposition stated that there were 
senior officials in the Agency who would not buy it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. They didn’t say it was insubstantial; 
they said it didn’t exist. “There was no foreign involvement.” The 
attitude is very definitely that there was nothing to it. 

Mr. Angleton. I think it could be qualified as stating that the coun- 
terintelligence data which they received — and I don’t know what they 
received — did not strike them as sufficient to go on this investigation 
of leftwing groups in this country. In other words, they were opposed 
to it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Angleton, the record before us 
strongly suggests that there was not only one Huston plan, but there 
may have been several operating almost simultaneously. I refer to your 
deposition before the committee in which you say, “What I’m trying 
to explain is that people are reading a lot into the Huston plan and, 
at the same time, are unaware that on several levels in a community 
identical” — I suppose you mean in the community — “identical bilat- 
eral discussions were going on.” That is, between yourselves and the 
FBI. In other words, the Huston plan did not affect one way or the 
other the normal flow of business. 

I also refer to 

Mr. Angleton. I don’t think there was any — I’m afraid I don’t have 
the time sequence here. What is the question, sir ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Let me complete my question. 

In addition to that testimony which you have already given, I refer 
to an April 12, 1971 memorandum for the files from Director Hoover 
[exhibit 31 1 ]. 
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He says, and I quote : 

This meeting had been requested by Mr. Helms and was for the purpose of 
discussing a broadening of operations, particularly of the very confidential type 
in covering intelligence, both domestic and foreign. There was some discussion 
upon the part of Mr. Helms of further coverage of mail. 

Then I also refer to the Helms letter that I quoted in the previous 
question that was a March 1970 letter. 

What all of this suggests, Mr. Angleton — and I think the committee 
would be interested in whether the facts support that — that not only 
was the so-called Huston group the inter-agency task force operating 
on the question of what restraints should be lifted, but, in fact, there 
were constant contacts going on, formally and informally, between the 
CIA, the FBI, XSA and perhaps other agencies about similar ongoing 
domestic intelligence programs. Is it safe for us to conclude that not 
only are we dealing with one Huston plan, but in fact, less formally, 
with perhaps several ? 

Mr. Angleton. Since the creation of the Agency, there has been 
constant discussion of operations and improvement of collection, so 
there is nothing unusual in this happening at this time, the fact that 
this, from 1947 on, was still taking place. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Was it possible Mr. Huston was just 
being duped by the Agency into thinking that the White House was 
aware of what was going on, when, in fact, the agencies were having 
discussions of their own behind the back of the "White House officials 
as to what should be done about domestic surveillance ? 

Mr. Angleton. Well I think that answer could only be had if Mr. 
Huston had been asked to explain in great detail, chronologically, his 
contacts with the FBI and the subjects of discussion. I do not believe 
that he could have met with Mr. Sullivan, and not have been exposed 
to all of these matters of operations a year prior to the Huston plan. 

I know Mr. Sullivan very well, and he doesn’t usually waste his time. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Huston has testified under oath, and 
therefore subjected himself to perjury charges, that lie didn’t 

Mr. Angleton. I’m not suggesting that the actual language he used 
could not be also interpreted to remove any taint of perjury. I am 
simply stating that I have known for a long time that he was very 
close to Mr. Sullivan, and I do know what Mr. Sullivan’s concerns 
were in terms of gaps within the community. And simply because there 
was a Huston plan, there were a number of ongoing bilateral discus- 
sions every day with other elements within the intelligence community, 
which may or may not have duplicated the broad, general plan that 
Huston brought about. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. One final question. 

Mr. Angleton, are you familiar with the name Thomas Riha, 
R-i-h-a? 

Mr. Angleton. I am, indeed. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. And you are aware of the fact that the 
so-called Thomas Riha case nlayed a key role in the breach of liaison 
between the CIA and the FBI ? 

Mr. Angleton. I am. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do you have any information for this 
committee as to what happened to Prof. Thomas Riha ? 
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Mr. Angleton. What has happened to the subject ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. He has disappeared. 

Mr. Angleton. I haven’t heard anything. I have not actually in- 
quired, but I have no knowledge. I think I heard speculation at one 
time, but it was back, more or less, in the res gestae .of this trouble, 
that he was in Czechoslovakia, but I do not know. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. In your previous deposition you stated 
that the counterintelligence information was only as good as relations 
between the FBI and the CIA. That is a paraphrase of what you 
said. And since there was a termination of relationships between Mr. 
Hoover, the FBI and the CIA in the spring of 1970 over the Riha case, 
I think the committee might look into this termination with some de- 
gree of intensity. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Angleton. I would like to suggest, Senator, that it was much 
deeper than that. It was a cutting off of all liaison within the intelli- 
gence community with the exception of the White House. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Over this one case? 

Mr. Angleton. Over this one case. 

Once having established the principle with us, then it was simply 
a matter of a short period of time when the liaison office itself was 
done away within the Bureau. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I have a matter of com- 
mittee business that I will take up at the appropriate time. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. What is the matter you want to bring up ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. It has to do with an additional witness 
before this committee on this subject. But if there are further ques- 
tions, you may want to go to those first. I don’t know. 

The Chairman. Very well. If there are further questions let us 
take them first. Senator Tower ? 

Senator Tower. Mr. Angleton, was the mail intercept both for intel- 
ligence and counterintelligence purposes? 

Mr. Angleton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tower. Was there a feeling that the Soviets relied on a lack 
of authorization from the Government to open mail, and therefore, 
widely used the mail system ? 

Mr. Angleton. My assumption is that much of the mail and the con- 
tent of the mail would not have come to us if they had been aware of the 
program. 

Senator Tower. Now returning to the comment at page 29 of the 
Huston plan [exhibit 1 x ] , the report noted that “covert coverage had 
been discontinued due to publicity arising from congressional hear- 
ings on privacy.” You have testified that you believe this referred 
to FBI mail openings. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Angleton. I say that it is my impression that the thrust of that 
related directly to the Bureau’s having abandoned the mail-intercept 
program domestically. 

Senator Tower. Is it your belief that disclosure of the CIA’s contin- 
uing intercept to a working group, including representatives of other 
agencies, might lead the Soviets and others to discontinue use of the 
mails, and thus, deprive the United States of an important source of 
intelligence ? 
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Mr. Angleton. I’m sorry, I don’t quite get the thrust of this 
questioning. 

Senator Tower. Well, in other words, did you continue to do this 
and did not let anyone else know that the Agency was intercepting 
mail because you felt that the Soviets might get wind of it and, there- 
fore, discontinue the use of the mails, thereby denying us an important 
intelligence source ? 

Mr. Angleton. I would say that does represent my analysis of the 
situation because I am quite confident — for example, we had in the 
Weathermen case, Cathy Boudin, who, in Greenwich Village, was 
a part of the Weathermen group building bombs. The bombs went up, 
and she and another person, a woman, fled from the house, and she was 
identified as one of the people fleeing from the house. And those were 
the facts — the only facts— in possession of the FBI dealing with a 
bomb-making house in Greenwich Village. 

Now, when we went back and continued — or went back into our mail- 
intercept program, we found that she had written from Moscow some 
30 to 40 letters to people in the United States, and these were the only 
leads that the FBI had that were in any way important. And to this 
day she is a fugitive from justice. It would raise in anyone’s counter- 
intelligence mind as to whether she is in Moscow, but she is an active 
fugitive from justice. 

Senator Tower. During working group sessions, did anyone, at any 
time, ask you whether the CIA was conducting covert mail coverage ? 

Mr. Angleton. I don’t recall, myself. I mean, I don't recall that and 
I don’t recall details on how we arranged with the Bureau — or the ver- 
biage in that report— in a way that would hide our use of the mails. 

Senator Tower. Did you at any time receive instructions, or attempt 
on your own initiative, to mislead the President on the issue of covert 
mail coverage conducted by the CIA ? 

Mr. Angleton. It is very difficult for me to respond to that because 
I do not have the facts as to the — as to what we were going to do re- 
garding this question of including within the Huston project the fact 
that the FBI were recipients of our mail coverage. 

I find it, therefore, very difficult to know how to reply to your ques- 
tion. I do know— and I think that this was my conviction at all times — 
that if there was ever an audience with the President of the United 
States to go over internal security in this counterespionage matter, 
there would never be anything withheld from him. 

Senator Tower. So you were never ordered to, nor did you ever on 
your own, attempt to mislead the President in this matter? 

Mr. Angleton. I did not. 

Senator Tower. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Mondale? 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Angleton, would 
it be fair to say that starting, say, in 1967, with the rise in antiwar 
protests, that the CIA. the FBI and the other intelligence agencies 
were placed under tremendous pressure by the White House to investi- 
gate and determine the source of these protests ? 

Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. So that while we ask questions about what you did 
in your department, it has to lx> placed in the context of what you re- 
ferred to earlier as the mood and the temper and the fear of the times. 
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Mr. Angleton. That is correct. 

Sena tor Mondale. I think that has to be understood, because I think 
it is quite obvious that the Presidents — starting with Mr. Johnson in 
the beginning of the high rise in protests — tended to interpret those 
protests as being foreign-inspired. I don’t have all of the documents 
with me by any means, but here is the memorandum from Mr. Huston 
to the President on June 20, 1969 [exhibit 6 1 ], stating — this is to the 
Director of the FBI, but he quotes the President : 

The President has directed that a report on foreign Communist support of rev- 
olutionary protest movements in this country be prepared for his study. . . . 
“Support” should be liberally construed to include all activities by foreign Com- 
munists designed to encourage or assist revolutionary protests. . . . 

And then I have a document here [exhibit 7 2 ] which we have just 
obtained from President Nixon’s files, entitled “Presidential Talking 
Papers,” on June 5, 1970 [exhibit 63 3 ], and this is the description of 
what he apparently told Mr. Hoover, Helms, General Bennett and 
Admiral Gayler. 

He said — 

We are now confronted with a new and grave crisis in our country, one which 
we know too little about. Certainly hundreds, perhaps thousands, of Americans, 
mostly under 30, are determined to destroy our society. They find in many of the 
legitimate grievances of our citizenry opportunities for exploitation which never 
escape the attention of demagogues. They are reaching out for the support — 
ideological and otherwise— of foreign powers, and they are developing their 
own brand of indigenous revolutionary activism which is as dangerous as any- 
thing which they could import from Cuba, China or the Soviet Union. 

And then, among other things, he says, or his talking papers indi- 
cates he planned to say — 

Third, our people, perhaps as a reaction to the excesses of the McCarthy era, 
are unwilling to admit the possibility that their children could wish to destroy 
their country, and this is particularly true of the media and the academic 
community. 

In other words, this is a reflection of the President’s attitude that 
there was a possibility that thousands of American youths desired to 
destroy this country. 

Do you have any doubt that that is the motivation of Presidential 
orders and the temper of orders during that time ? 

Mr. Angleton. None whatsoever. 

Senator Mondale. If that is their view, namely, that the American 
people increasingly — including the media and the parents — could not 
be trusted to perceive this threat, isn’t a series of agencies, uncon- 
trolled by the law, reaching out to apprehend a threat which they 
perceived to threaten the very survival of democracy, an exceedingly 
dangerous tool indeed? 

Mr. Angleton. Would you repeat the first, part of that question ? 

Senator Mondale. If I were a President, and I believed there were 
thousands of American youths wishing to destroy American society, 
and the parents couldn’t see what the kids were up to, and the media 
wouldn’t understand what they were up to, wouldn’t I likely proceed 
to use agencies such as the CIA to move in most exaggerated and inten- 
sive ways to try and meet this threat ? 
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Mr. Angleton. I think that is correct, and that is the reason why 
earlier I referred to the strong statement made by Mr. Huston to us 
that we were not complying with the President's request. 

I do not have a record of those first meetings as to anyone raising 
problems or political differences, but I know there was — the question 
of political implications was raised and discussed and they were 
knocked down by him. 

Senator Mondale. Yes. Because I think while we probe, as we should, 
in hard and intensive ways, with persons such as yourself who have 
worked in these agencies, the truth of it is that this problem began in 
the White House with the concern on the part of the President that 
these protests came not from legitimate concerns of Americans against 
the war, but probably were inspired by foreign support and leader- 
ship. Their protests were considered to be compromised and corrupted 
expressions, rather than the good faith protests of Americans concerned 
about that war. I think that attitude shows how dangerous it is to have 
agencies which themselves do not feel that they are bound by the re- 
strictions of the law. That attitude, that fear, that distrust of the 
American people, coupled with agencies which feel they are not re- 
strained by the law, I think is a road map to disaster. 

Mr. Angleton. Senator, I would like to make just one comment. I 
believe that the depths of the President’s feelings were, in part, justified 
because of the ignorance, so to speak, in the West regarding these 
matters. In other words, the quality of intelligence going to him he 
found totally unsatisfactory. 

Senator Mondale. That’s right. Because it did not square with his 
paranoia that the American people were trying to destroy the country, 
and in fact, there was never any evidence of any significance that that 
paranoia was justified. That is what, I think, has been the traditional 
dispute in maintaining a democracy — whether you restrain power lest, 
it be turned on the people, or whether you restrain power because you 
trust the people in the long run as the primary salvation of society. 

I think this document, expressing as it does enormous, unrestricted 
paranoic fear about the American people, is an excellent expression of 
why we have to have laws that restrain the action of the President. 
Because, really, you were an agent of the President in all of these 
matters. 

Mr. Angleton. Mr. Senator, I do believe that it is difficult to judge 
the President on the basis of that document. I am certain that anyone 
who has his responsibilities, and was receiving in-depth, around the 
clock reports from all over the United States, of bombings and civil un- 
rest and murders — and I can go all the way down the long, grizzly 
list 

Senator Mondale. Oh, yes. But 

Mr. Angleton. You can induce that, but it was not, in my view, 
paranoia. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think the possibility that there were 
thousands of American children under 30 determined to destroy our 
society is not paranoia ? 

Mr. Angleton. I will not take that out of context. The overall pur- 
pose of that talking paper was to address it to intelligence collectors, 
the heads of agencies. And it was to give them a hot foot of getting 
down to business and supplying facts. And those facts were very diffi- 
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cult to come by. Outside of the mail-intercept program, there was very 
little hard, incontrovertible evidence. There was nothing known re- 
garding Cleaver’s operations, his stay in Algiers, his dealing with 
Soviet bloc countries, his going to North Korea, and other activities of 
this sort. And these were hard facts. 

Senator Mondale. But as an old law enforcement officer, Mr. Angle- 
ton, I can tell you there are ways of going after those people based on 
probable suspicions entirely consistent with the laws and the Constitu- 
tion, without undertaking efforts of the kind that were recommended 
here that were shotgun, unrestrained and unconcerned with the Con- 
stitution. We have ways of taking care of people who resort to violence 
in this country, and this way is not one of those permitted by the 
Constitution. 

There is one other problem that bothers me, and that is this : what 
was really the problem in 1967, until the end of that war? Was it that 
Americans were bad people and therefore had to be spied on, or was 
it that we had a bad war that needed to be stopped? What I think 
this reflects is, instead of Presidents asking themselves, “is there some- 
thing wrong with this war that is creating these protests?” Instead of 
that, they said, “there is something wrong with the protestors. They 
are getting foreign money, foreign directions, foreign spies, and there- 
fore what we need is more counterintelligence.” That may have delayed 
the day when Presidents realized the need to change and end that war. 

The Chairman. I might just say, Senator, I think your point is 
well taken and we might just remind ourselves of the constitutional 
duty of the President. It is not just to perceive threats and then think 
up ways to deal with them outside of the law. The constitutional duty 
of the President is that he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. And when he takes his oath of office as President of the 
United States, he takes the following oath : “I do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the office of President of the United States 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” Those are his duties. 

Mr. Angleton. Yes; I understand. 

The Chairman. And when Mr. Nixon approved the Huston plan, 
he forgot those duties. And when Mr. Mitchell, the Attorney General 
of the United States, was informed of the illegal opening of the mail 
a year later, as the chief law enforcement officer of the United States, 
he forgot those duties, too. Are there further questions ? 

Senator Mathias ? 

Senator Mathias. Mr. Angleton, I think you raised a very im- 
portant and useful question when you pointed to the issue of measur- 
ing the value of the intelligence you received against the cost of 
producing it, and I have always felt, from the inception of this study, 
that that would have to be one of the major elements of our considera- 
tion. I would suggest, as I did a few minutes ago, that that cost has to 
be measured in more than just dollars. It has to be measured in the 
financial cost — what it costs the taxpayers — it has to be measured in 
the kind of risks that it exposes the United States to, risks of various 
kinds. It may be loss of personnel, loss of equipment, loss of face, loss 
of prestige, various kinds of risks ; ultimately, the risk of war. And 
finally, of course, it involves the third element which you have just been 
discussing with Senator Mondale, the question of the cost in terms of 
erosion of the constitutional process. 
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But for our purposes today I am wondering if you could tell us 
how you, in your career, went about assessing the cost of intelligence 
that you felt might be procured in terms of risk to the United States. 
How would you make that delicate balance between what you wanted 
to know and thought would be useful for this Government to know, 
against what we might lose in the process of getting it ? 

Mr. Axgletox. Well, sir, I think those of us who were in the war 
had the advantage of having been backstopped by thousands of troops 
in the event of error. And I might add that that is a testing ground 
that younger people in intelligence have not had. In other words, when 
they embark on operations, they are apt to not have the period of trial 
and error. I would say that all of the officers I have known in my ex- 
perience in the Central Intelligence Agency, particularly in Counter- 
intelligence, have a very acute sense of making this judgment factor. 

That is, we have handled so many cases that it builds up sort of a 
body of expertise in its own right as to how much you will risk to go 
after certain targets. 

Naturally, the highest quality of intelligence that exists is in the 
field of radio signals and related matters. And then it goes in descend- 
ing order of documents and to individuals who have had great access, 
or access. Now, all of these matters have to be brought to bear on what 
the expectancy will be, what one expects from the operation. 

When the risks get very great, without exception that is taken to the 
Director. And then, if he has to seek outside guidance or consultation, 
he does so. And Mr. McCone was a great stickler for being brought in 
when anything reached a Cabinet-level decision. 

Senator Mathias. Now, when we talk about a risk being very great, 
are we talking about the chance of losing an airplane and a pilot, or 
are we talking about the chance of involving this country, in a serious 
way, with another government ? I’m trying to get some scale of values 
that would be considered. 

Mr. Axgletox. Obviously, anything that sets back the prestige of 
this country is almost controlling in terms of the Director’s final deci- 
sion. I mean, if the risk is one that is going to undermine the prestige 
of the United States, I don’t know of any Director who would not 
take that up with Dr. Kissinger, or with the National Security Coun- 
cil, or the Forty Committee, or with the President. 

But I think there is great responsibility within the Agency. I mean, 
I make no excuses regarding going ahead on the matters of illegal 
mail coverage, but that is a very small part of our activity, and I am 
not excusing it. 

Senator Mathias. Going back into history, to pick up another ex- 
ample in which this kind of evaluation of what you might learn as 
against what you might risk is involved, do you know how that was 
weighed in the Gary Powers U-2 flight ? 

Mr. Axgletox. It is purely hearsay. It is simply that a decision was 
made by the President. 

Senator Mathias. We are not bound by the hearsay rules here. 

Mr. Axgletox. Well, I at least would like to so label it. But it is my 
understanding — and I know Mr. Dulles quite well in this regard, be- 
cause later on it was my man who handled Gary Powers as to his 
debriefing — and what happened, it is my understanding that the ques- 
tion of the U-2 flights — and I may be wrong on this — were cleared 
with the President in terms of his own activities — in this case, his 
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travels to Paris to meet Khrushchev. And I would say the history of 
the Agency is sprinkled with cases which have gone forward and 
which have been canceled or changed because of some overriding 
political factor. 

Senator Mathias. So it is your considered judgment that the ques- 
tion of the exposure of an important national interest is consistently 
weighed when a project is undertaken? 

Mr. Angleton. Yes ; but I would like to draw attention to the recom- 
mendation of the Rockefeller Commission, of which I happen to be 
much in favor. And that is that there be two Deputy Directors who 
would be approved by the Congress, one military and one civilian. 
And I would say there is very much need to have accessible a Director 
who can take the time to go into the nuts and bolts, because his ab- 
sence means that there will be this slippage. And I think there is more 
than enough business for two Deputy Directors to be fully occupied. 

Senator Mathias. Deputies who can measure this element of cost 
before 

Mr. Angleton. But who are looking into the Agency. Not being in 
the Agency looking out into the community. And there is a very 
proper role for the overall DCI. But I think Mr. Colby would be the 
first to admit that the burdens which he has had since he assumed 
the directorship — that he has been able to give a very small percentage 
of his time to the actual workings of the Agency. 

The Chairman. Senator Hart ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the so-called Huston 
plan has been called one of the most dangerous documents in the 
history of this Republic. Mr. Huston testified that the President did 
not know that questionable surveillance techniques were being used 
prior to the development of this plan, that he thought when the order 
was given to terminate them, that they were terminated. There is 
other testimony and evidence about what the President knew or did 
not know. As I think all of us have tried to indicate to the 
people of this country, the principal part of our concern is the ques- 
tion of command and control. Who is in charge? Who gives what 
orders? Are they carried out? And if they are not carried out, why 
not? 

I think it comes down, in this case, to a phrase that one of our dis- 
tinguished members used in another context with regard to the same 
President. What did he know, and when did he know it? I have felt 
since the beginning, as a member of this committee, that we stand in 
constant danger of repeating a kind of perennial Government pattern 
that when something goes wrong, or when there are governmental 
abuses, the politicians and elected officials take it out on the ap- 
pointed people, the career people, in various departments or agencies. 
And I think we, particularly, stand in constant danger of doing that 
in this case, and in other cases that we will be looking at. 

I frankly don’t find it very tasteful, and I don’t think the Ameri- 
can people will. If all we accomplish is public and private thrashing 
of people like Mr. Angleton and Mr. Huston and others, whether they 
deserve it or not, that is not our particular function. 

I think the question comes down to : Who was giving what orders ? 
What people at the highest levels of government, particularly the 
elected officials, knew or did not know about this plan and other activi- 
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ties? Were the causes shared equally among, or in part, by elected 
officials with appointed officials ? 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, although I do not intend at this point 
to seek its immediate consideration, I would move to ask this com- 
mittee to consider using all methods within its authority and control to 
seek the presence of former President Nixon before this committee. 

The Chairman. I think the point is well taken, and I personally con- 
cur in the Senator’s views. I think that in the Huston plan, Mr. Nixon 
was the central figure. We can get and are getting testimony as to what 
he appeared to have known, and the representations that were made to 
him, and what he appeared to authorize and then revoke. But he is the 
best witness as to what his intentions were, and he is the ultimate wit- 
ness as to what he was told and what he was not told, and for that 
reason I concur fully in the Senator’s view. 

Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes, Senator Tower. 

Senator Tower. I think this is a matter that should be taken up in 
a closed business session of the committee so it can be fully discussed 
in that context as not to engage in a discussion of it here or a resolu- 
tion of the matter here. 

The Chairman. Well, the matter has been raised. As I understood 
Senator Hart to say he is not going to press for an immediate vote. 
Senator, have you made a motion ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. The motion is made, and I do not intend 
to press it in this session. 

The Chairman. At this time. 

Is there any further discussion that members would like to 

Senator Mathias. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can only say that I per- 
sonally asked Mr. Nixon about the Huston plan, and I hope the com- 
mittee has more luck than I have had as an individual in getting any 
information on it. 

The Chairman. Well, we have also asked for other information, and 
we have had to subpena some of it, as the Senator knows. I think that 
we will just have to find out if the former President is willing to come 
and tell us about this and his part in it, what he knew about it. 

Senator Mathias. I do think this, Mr. Chairman, if you would yield. 

The Chairman. And ultimately, of course, we have the question of 
a subpena in the event that he declines to do so. 

Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should discuss that 
here and raise publicly the threat of a subpena because I think the 
matter can be resolved privately and should be. If we get into the busi- 
ness of a subpena, we are looking at a long court battle that could go 
on well beyond the life of this committee as authorized by the Congress. 
There are ways to do things and ways not to, and I think we ought to 
explore every means short of that before we even suggest that we con- 
sider a subpena. 

The Chairman. Well, I think that the Senator is not going to press 
his motion at this time, and I feel we should take it ut> more fully 
and consider the proper step to take, and that then the committee 
should make its decision, and that decision will be announced pub- 
licly as soon as it is made. Is that agreeable to the committee? 
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Senator Mathias I would just make this comment, that this of 
course is not the first time that the question of Mr. Nixon's testimony 
has been raised in this committee. We have talked about it on several 
occasions, and I think it was Marlowe who said, “But at my back I 
always hear Time's winged chariot hovering near.” Now, this com- 
mittee has got to someday make a report. Time is moving very rapidly, 
and I would suggest to the Chair that we schedule the appropriate 
amount of time to discuss this subject and then make a decision one 
way or the other. 

The Chairman. Very well, that will be done, if there is no further 
objection. That is the decision of the Chair. As soon as the committee 
has reached its decision, an appropriate announcement will be made. 
If there are no further questions 

Senator Huddleston. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Oh, Senator Huddleston, do you have a further 
question? 

Senator Huddleston. May I ask one further question that I did 
not get to during my allotted time ? 

Mr. Angleton, the Huston plan was an operative policy of the 
White House for some 5 days. 

Mr. Angleton. Yes, 5 days. 

Senator Huddleston. During that time were there any internal 
instructions or memoranda or direction given within the CIA relat- 
ing to implementing that plan ? 

Mr. Angleton. None to my knowledge. 

Senator Huddleston. None to your knowledge. After the Presi- 
dent rescinded his authorization, following that time were there any 
internal memoranda involving instructions or directions within the 
CIA? 

Mr. Angleton. No. 

Senator Huddleston. So it is accurate to say that the Huston plan 
presumably could have been implemented by the CIA without any 
further directions in addition to what they were already doing, and 
that there were in fact no directions canceling any effort that might 
have been started relative to that plan? It is almost as if the status 
quo were maintained from the beginning to the end, before and after 
without any actions being taken. 

Mr. Angleton. With one exception, Senator, and that is that the 
plan marched up the hill and then it marched back again, and this 
was one of the few times that any programs involving counterintel- 
ligence. interagency counterintelligence, were ever read by a President. 

Senator Huddleston. That was the plan itself. 

Mr. Angleton. The plan itself, but it had its own 

Senator Huddleston. The paper went up the hill and back. 

Mr. Angleton. It had certain impact. 

Senator Huddleston. The paper went up the hill and back, but the 
plan, the activities related in that plan, in fact, did continue. 

Mr. Angleton. I do not think all the activity continued. I think 
there were a number of activities of the Bureau that fitted within the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau that were not rezoned. 

Senator Huddleston. But there were mail openings. 

Mr. Angleton. The mail openings were within the Agency. 

Senator Huddleston. Wiretaps, surreptitious entries. 
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Mr. Angleton. I do not think there were any surreptitious entries, 
but I am giving an unqualified answer. But I understand your point, 
sir. 

Senator Huddleston. But I think the evidence indicates there were. 
But that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes, it is almost as though from the state of evi- 
dence to date that the President were really an irrelevancy. 

Tomorrow, we will meet again at 10 o’clock, and our witness tomor- 
row is Mr. Charles Brennan of the FBI. 

Thank you, Mr. Angleton, for your testimony. 

Mr. Angleton. Thank you, Senator. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :05 p.m., the select committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, September 25, 1975.] 




THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1975 



U.S. 'Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Respect to Intelligence AcnviTrES, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :05 a.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Tower, Mondale, Huddleston, Morgan, 
Hart (Colorado) , Baker, Gold water, Mathias, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, J r., chief counsel ; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

At the close of yesterday’s hearing, Senator Hart of Colorado 
moved that former President Nixon be called as a witness in connec- 
tion with the committee’s investigation of the Huston plan. That 
motion was considered in executive session of the committee yesterday 
afternoon and it was decided by the committee that Mr. Nixon was 
indeed a central witness of great importance in the matter of the 
Huston plan, but that there were also other subjects that the committee 
is now investigating, with respect to which the former President’s 
testimony would be equally important. And so the committee decided 
that we should endeavor to secure Mr. Nixon’s testimony with respect 
to all of the work of the committee where that testimony would be 
critical. And the counsels for the committee, Mr. Schwarz and Mr. 
Smothers, were instructed to open negotiations with Mr. Nixon’s at- 
torney looking toward the arrangement that would enable the com- 
mittee to secure this testimony. 

Have you anything to add to that, Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. I think that about sums it up, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. This morning, we continue our examination of the 
Huston plan and the events that led up to it and the continuing opera- 
tions of the intelligence agencies, following Mr. Nixon’s revocation of 
the olan itself. And our witness this morning is a representative of 
the FBI, Mr. Charles Brennan. 

Before I swear the witness, I might say that last summer I made the 
remark that there was considerable evidence that the CIA had been 
behaving like a rogue elephant on a rampage. That remark was chal- 
lenged. But I think that as we close this second week of public hearings, 
the evidence certainly bears out the fact that the CIA failed, in the case 
of the poisons, which we examined last week, to carry out the orders of 
the President. And this week, of course, as we have examined the 
Huston plan, it again becomes clear that the CIA was not responsive to 
the President’s revocation. Not only the CIA. but the other agencies 
involved, including the FBI, failed to tell the President that cer- 
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tain operations like the mail openings, for which they sought Presi- 
dential approval, had in fact been going on for years before that 
authorization was sought. And when it was revoked, the mail openings 
continued for a long period of time afterwards. We will look this 
morning at the FBI’s role in this particular plan. And our witness, Mr. 
Brennan, is prepared to respond to questions from the committee. 
Before we do that, would you please stand and take the oath? Do you 
solemnly swear that all the testimony you will give in this proceeding 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

Mr. Brennan. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Schwarz, would you commence questioning 
please. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Brennan, were you employed by the FBI ? 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES BRENNAN, FORMERLY ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, DOMESTIC 

INTELLIGENCE DIVISION (1970-71) 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. F rom when to when ? 

Mr. Brennan. From April 1948 until July 1974 when I retired. 

Mr. Schwarz. And in June 1970 were you the Chief of the Internal 
Security Section of the Domestic Intelligence Division of the FBI? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Schwarz. And Mr. Sullivan was your immediate superior? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. And did you then in July of 1970 succeed him as the 
Chief of the Domestic Intelligence Division ? 

Mr. Brennan. Specifically August 1970. 

Mr. Schwarz. And you left the FBI because of an incident in which 
Mr. Hoover and you had had a dispute about the questioning of Daniel 
Ellsberg’s father. And I think some people will want to get into that 
with you, but is that the circumstance under which you left the FBI? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, no, sir. That was not the specific circumstance. 
By the time I retired from the FBI, Mr. Hoover, of course, had been 
deceased several years. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. But there was an incident involving that 
matter in which Mr. Hoover placed you on probation. Am I correct 
about that ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, going back to the Huston plan itself, 
you recall, am I correct, that there was advocacy in the plan of in- 
creasing electronic surveillance, or bugs and taps, restoring, as the 
plan said, mail opening, increasing the coverage of envelopes and 
so forth, restoring the practice of surreptitious entry, and increasing 
the coverage of campus persons who were believed to be subjects of 
attention to the intelligence community? 

Is that in general what was sought in the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. And all of those matters were opposed in the summer 
of 1970 by Mr. Hoover, is that right? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, that’s right. 
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Mr. Schwarz. And had Mr. Hoover been Apposing those matters 
for a few years prior to 1970 ? 

Mr. Brennan. .Yes, sir, he had. 

Mr. Schwarz. Was there an earlier time when Mr. Hoover had ap- 
proved the use of those techniques ? 

Mr. Brennan- Yes, sir, previously during the earlier years of the 
Bureau’s history I think most of these techniques had been in existence. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, I am going to ask you a question that may sound 
sort of strange, but I believe it is relevant from your conversation with 
us 2 days ago. 

Mr. Hoover became 70 years old in 1965, is that in accord with your 
recollection? Now, why is it significant that Mr. Hoover became 70 in 
1965 ? Specifically, why is that fact significant to your understanding 
of his opposition to the use of the techniques which we have been talk- 
ing about ? 

Mr. Brennan. I think when Mr. Hoover reached age 70, of course, 
he came within the Government’s law which required mandatory re- 
tirement at that time. And I believe that was waived by President 
Johnson, which virtually then called for the Director to be renewed 
as Director of the FBI on an annual basis. And I think that Mr. 
Hoover was very conscious of the fact that to a degree this put him 
into a somewhat vulnerable position. I think he then also became very 
conscious of the fact that any incident, which, within his understand- 
ing might prove to be an embarrassment to the Bureau, could reflect 
questionably on his leadership of the Bureau. And I think that perhaps 
he felt that such an incident could provide certain individuals with 
the capacity to not renew his continued role as Director of the FBI. 

Mr. Schwarz. In your opinion, how was it that Mr. Hoover was able 
to stay on as Director of the Bureau for so long after 1965 ? Indeed, he 
stayed on until he died in what was it, 1972 or 1973 ? 

Mr. Brennan. In 1972, 1 believe, he died. 

Mr. Schwarz. In your opinion, why was it that the various Presi- 
dents kept him in office ? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, this very definitely is my opinion, but I think 
that the various Presidents possibly, just for political purposes I think, 
feared possibly the loss of votes. If they were to remove Mr. Hoover, 
I think there might have been some — and again this is purely specula- 
tion — there might have been fear on their part that perhaps Mr. 
Hoover had some information that might prove embarrassing to them. 

Senator Morgan. I feel as a committee member that I must voice 
my objection or dissent from this line of questioning. This man is 
speculating about the reasons that people who are now dead acted as 
they did. 

In all fairness to the Presidents who retained Mr. Hoover and to 
Mr. Hoover, I just don’t think it is proper to let somebody who ad- 
mittedly had difficulty with Mr. Hoover speculate on his motives. This 
would not be accepted in a court of law and I don’t think it should be 
accepted in this committee. 

The Chairman. Senator, I think your point is well taken. Let us 
move ahead with the questions. 

Mr. Schwarz. With respect, Mr. Brennan, to what Mr. Hoover 
actually did, let us look at what the written record reveals. And in 
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connection with the point made by Senator Morgan I wish to move 
to what he actually did and not to speculation. 

Would you examine exhibit 32 1 , please? 

And I move, Mr. Chairman, the introduction of this document 
which is dated July 19, 1966. It is from Mr. Sullivan to Mr. DeLoach, 
subject: “Black bag” jobs. And it contains Mr. Hoover’s handwritten 
note on the third page stating, “no more such techniques must be used.” 

The Chairman. Very well, without objection, the document will be 
entered into the record of the proceedings. 

[The document referred to was marked exhibit No. 32 for 
identification.] 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, Mr. Brennan, you have had an opportunity to 
see this document during the course of your preparation with us. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Schwarz. And does it accord with your understanding of the 
procedures which previously had been employed in connection with 
so-called “black bag” jobs? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Would you read into the record, please, the 
second paragraph of the document. 

Mr. Brennan. The second paragraph states, “We do not obtain au- 
thorization for ‘black bag’ jobs from outside the Bureau. Such a 
technique involves trespass and is clearly illegal. Therefore, it would 
be impossible to obtain any legal sanction for it. Despite this, ‘black 
bag’ jobs have been used because they represent an invaluable tech- 
nique in combating subversive activities of a clandestine nature and 
directly undermining and destroying our Nation.” 

Mr. Schwarz. All right. Now, the document also refers to a so-called 
“do not file” procedure. 

The Chairman. I think, Mr. Brennan, it might be helpful if you 
would iust explain to the committee what a “black bag” iob is. 

Mr. Brennan. I think in general parlance, in the intelligence com- 
munity, Senator, the “black bae” iob refers to an operation which in- 
volves a penetration which basically is designed to obtain intelligence 
information, which basically constitutes breaking and entering. 

The Chairman. You mean what would normally be called a 
burglary ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes ; normally, Senator, yes. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Schwarz. Would you turn to exhibit 33, 2 please? 

And, Mr. Chairman, in line with what Senator Morgan indicated, 
I move the introduction of exhibit 33, which is Director Hoover’s mem- 
orandum to Mr. Tolson and Mr. DeLoach. dated January 6, 1967, 
again stating his opinion with respect to the propriety of so-called 
“black-bag” techniques. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Chairman, before we go on, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding about my position, I have no objection whatso- 
ever to Mr. Hoover’s orders being put in the record. My objections were 
to allowing or asking this witness to speculate on why Mr. Hoover did 
so and so or why the President extended his term. 

The Chairman. I understand the objection and I have sustained it. 
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Mr. Schwarz. Would you read into the record, Mr. Brennan, exhibit 
33, please? 

Mr. Brennan. It is a memorandum for Mr. Tolson and Mr. DeLoach 
from J. Edgar Hoover, and it states : 

I note that requests are still being made by Bureau officials for the use of 
“black bag” techniques. I have previously indicated that I do not intend to ap- 
prove any such requests in the future, and consequently, no such recommendations 
should be submitted for approval of such matters. This practice, which includes 
also surreptitious entrances upon premises of any kind, will not meet with my 
approval in the future. 

Very truly yours. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right, finally, in this line of questioning, would 
you turn to exhibit 40 1 which is a memorandum dated July 27, 1970, 
from the Director of the FBI to the Attorney General, including Mr. 
Hoover’s comments on the Huston plan itself. 

Have you got that, Mr. Brennan ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right, Mr. Chairman, I move the introduction into 
evidence of that document. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The document referred to was marked exhibit No. 40 for identifi- 
cation.] 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on procedure ? 
I notice counsel today is moving introduction of documents. I was 
not under the impression that that was necessary in order to make it 
a part of the records of this committee. If it is, we have got a problem, 
because I assumed, then, at some point, all of the documents that have 
been used and prepared by staff would be thought of as the records of 
this committee and would be open to public inspection, except as sani- 
tization would be required. I don’t want to be picayunish, but I don’t 
want to end up at some future date not having access to some of the 
information which was before us at this committee table. Is it the chair- 
man’s position that we must formally put documents in the record? 
My position is that we should consider all of them part of the record. 

The Chairman. I think all documents will be considered part of the 
record. I believe that the reason counsel is proceeding this way this 
morning is because he is undertaking to put these particular documents 
in the record. While, normally, we have simply been asking the witness 
to refer to passages of documents in the normal interrogation. But, 
Senator, all of the documents, in any case, will form the record of this 
committee. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. My view is the same as yours. 

Senator Tower. So, no formal motion is necessary ? 

The Chairman. I actually think that is so. And if the committee 
would prefer, we will 

Senator Baker. No ; I don’t object, I just want to make sure that this 
questioning which was new todav does not imply that at some future 
date we are going to exclude documents. I am now reassured. The 
chairman, as I understand it, has ruled all of these documents will be 
for the record of the committee. That satisfies my request. 
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The Chairman. Very well. Now, would you proceed, Mr. Schwarz. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Brennan, is it fair to say that this document 
restates the objections to the lifting of the various restraints which 
Mr. Hoover had already expressed in the footnotes to the document 
submitted to the President on June 25, 1970 ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Schwarz. All right, the only added part that ought to be read 
into the record, if you would, would be the final paragraph on the 
third page. Would you read that into the record. 

Mr. Brennan: 

Despite my clear-cut and specific opposition to the lifting of the various in- 
vestigative restraints referred to above and to the creation of a permanent 
interagency committee on domestic intelligence, the FBI is prepared to implement 
the instructions of the White House, at your direction. Of course, we would 
continue to seek your specific authorization, where appropriate, to utilize the 
various sensitive investigative techniques involved in individual cases. 

Mr. Schwarz. Now, is it your understanding that Mr. Mitchell 
declined to authorize, or did authorize specific techniques that were re- 
ferred to ? Or is it in between in some fashion ? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t recall that, sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. I just have one more question. After the Huston plan 
was turned down, was there a program of intensification of investiga- 
tion in the security field which was proposed by your department and 
approved eventually by the Director ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Schwarz. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smothers, do you have questions? 

Mr. Smothers. Just a few inquiries, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Brennan, 
I think it is a fair inference from your testimony this morning, and 
certainly from your previous testimony before the committee, that you 
are of the opinion that the FBI was somehow being restricted un- 
necessarily in its domestic intelligence effort. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir, I was. 

Mr. Smothers. Is it your opinion that these restrictions were based 
upon the FBI’s past record of inexactness or ineptness in this area? 
Could this at all have been based upon the fact that the work product 
coming out was not a good one ? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir, I do not feel that there is a relation there at 
all. And perhaps I can clarify it for you. For example, I believe we 
have to go back to 1960. Prior to 1960 the FBI was not involved to 
any great extent in the investigations of organized crime or to any 
great extent in the investigations of civil rights matters. And following 
the advent of the Kennedy administration into office I believe particu- 
larly because of the Attorney General’s interest in organized crime 
matters, specifically Robert Kennedy, the FBI quickly responded by 
establishing a new division which immediately began to emphasize and 
intensify investigations into organized crime. And at about the same 
time, I believe that there was an intensification of investigations into 
civil rights violations. And I think if you examine the record prior 
to 1960 as contrasted to after 1960, you will see there was a marked 
increase in the accomplishment of the FBI relative to these types of 
investigations. 
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I relate this because it also relates to the impact within the FBI, 
in other words, when you intensify in one area then you have to take 
manpower from somewhere in order to produce those intensified in- 
vestigations. Basically, that manpower began to drain away from 
security and intelligence operations. And as a result, with the reduced 
manpower, there was coincidentally a reduction in the various tech- 
niques which applied to the security and intelligence field. Subse- 
quently, as I indicated, Mr. Hoover then, by 1965, reached age 70 and 
I think then he also became very sensitive to the use of investigative 
techniques in the security intelligence field which he felt might prove 
embarrassing to the Bureau; all of which provided a drain which 
materially affected those of us who were involved in security and 
intelligence investigations. 

Mr. Smothers. Mr. Brennan, the question is raised in part because 
of a recent inquiry into this very question conducted by the General 
Accounting Office. In commenting on the effectiveness of FBI in- 
vestigations, the Comptroller General, Elmer Staats, looked at and 
reported on cases that were reviewed, cases of the domestic intelligence 
activities here, many of which covered a period of time when you 
headed that operation. Turning to page 33 of a report released by 
them on yesterday, he notes that only 16 of 676 cases, less than 3 per- 
cent of those that you investigated, were referred for prosecution. Of 
those 16 referrals, only 7 were prosecuted, obtaining 4 convictions. 
Of these same cases, only 12 of them, or less than 2 percent, resulted 
in the FBI obtaining any advance knowledge of planned activities on 
the parts of subversive or extremist groups. The report sort of con- 
cludes that the domestic intelligence effort may be largely an ineffec- 
tual one. Do you agree with that conclusion ? 

Mr. Brennan. I do not think I would agree with that conclusion. 
I think that basically intelligence investigations are designed not 
specifically for prosecutive intent, but basically to develop intelligence 
information which will be provided to officials of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to enable them to possibly consider new types of legislation 
which may be affecting the security of the country. And I have not 
had an opportunity to review that report so I am not familiar with 
those circumstances. And I feel that a response to that could only 
come from the FBI relative to its own record of accomplishments, in 
regard to security and intelligence investigations. 

Mr. Smothers. Let me be sure I understand your last comment, then 
I will conclude. Is it your contention that a primary purpose of the 
domestic intelligence investigations conducted by the FBI was to 
aid in some legislative purpose ? 

Mr. Brennan. To a great extent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Smothers. To vour knowledge, has the FBI made substantial 
legislative recommendations based on these intelligence activities? 

Mr. Brennan. It is my recollection that it has, yes, sir. 

Mr. Smothers. I have nothing further. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. First of all, I would like to call your attention, Mr. 
Brennan, to exhibit 2, 1 page 3. Now do you have that reference? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe so, Senator. 

The Chairman. And if you look to the bottom of the page, to part 
E which bears the caption, “Development of Campus Sources.” Now 
the document I am referring to is generally referred to as the Huston 
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plan. It is the recommendations that Mr. Huston made to President 
Nixon to relax restrictions and to authorize certain illegal actions. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, with respect to the development of campus 
sources, Mr. Huston recommended to the President that “present 
restrictions should be relaxed to permit expanded coverage of vio- 
lence-prone campus and student-related groups.” And then in the 
rationale for that recommendation on page 4, 1 read at the top of the 
page, the first sentence, “The FBI does not currently recruit any 
campus sources among individuals below 21 years of age.” 

So what Mr. Huston was recommending, backed up by the various 
agencies that had put this report together, was that the restriction that 
the FBI had imposed upon itself, that it would not use informants 
on campuses who were less than 21 years old. should be revoked. Now 
the purpose of that was to enable the FBI to recruit student 
informants, was it not? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that information could be secured from mem- 
bers of the student body about activities, protests and demonstration 
activities on the campuses ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, as we know, the President accepted that 
recommendation and then 5 days later revoked his approval of the 
entire Huston plan. That was in July of 1970. 

Now I call your attention to exhibit 44, 1 please. It is the FBI’s plan 
following the President’s revocation of the Huston plan. It is dated 
September 2, 1970, and the purpose at the very top of the page of the 
plan is “to recommend consideration be given to returning to previous 
standards permitting the field to develop security and racial inform- 
ants among students 18 years of age and older with full individual 
justification and Bureau approval.” So here, within a month or so of the 
time the President revoked the Huston plan, this recommendation is 
made to Mr. Hoover, that the restriction on 21 years of age should be 
removed and student informants should be obtained on the college 
campuses. And on the last page of that memorandum, Mr. Hoover’s 
approval states that you are authorized to develop student security 
and racial informants who are 18 years of age or over. This presents 
you with a tremendous opportunity to expand your coverage, correct — 
the last paragraph, just above Mr. Hoover’s signature ? 

Mr. Brennan. The memorandum has attached to it part of what we 
call an SAC letter of instruction to the field. That is what you are 
referring to? 

The Chairman. Yes. And in that letter of instruction to the field, 
Mr. Hoover says in the last paragraph, “as you are aware, you have 
been previously instructed not to use campus student informants under 
the age of 21. In view of the current circumstances, you are authorized 
to develop student security and racial informants who are 18 years of 
age or older.” This presents you with a tremendous opportunity to 
expand vour coverage. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. All right. So within a month after the time the 
President had revoked the Huston plan, the FBI had reduced the age 
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limit from 21 to 18 and then commenced a tremendous expansion of 
surveillance of student groups. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. It was an expansion, Senator; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, let us look at the size of it. 

Now let us turn back to exhibit 41, 1 if you please. And on page 2 
of the FBI plan, I read to you from the latter part of the third 
paragraph : 

* * * it is felt that every Black Student Union and similar group, regardless of 
their past or present involvement in disorders, should be the subject of a dis- 
crete preliminary inquiry through established sources and informants to deter- 
mine background, aims and purposes, leaders and key activists. It is estimated 
that this would cause the field to open approximately 4,000 eases involving 
organizations and the key activists and leaders connected therewith. 

That suggests to me a very broad expansion of the student surveil- 
lance activities. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, but I think the foregoing, prior to that, 
provides a justification for it. It indicates, for example, in paragraph 
2 there, that in 1967 black student unions began forming their own 
groups to project their demands, many of which indicated a commit- 
ment to black nationalism. And it also is followed by an observation 
that campus disorders involving black students increased, I believe 
that is either 23 or 28 percent of the 1969-70 school year over the 
previous year. 

The Chairman. Right, but if we go back to the order for increasing 
the surveillance, the plan states, “It is felt that every Black Student 
Union and similar group, regardless of their past or present involve- 
ment in disorders” should be put under surveillance. So it really was a 
plan to establish general surveillance of these black student groups on 
the campuses of the country, regardless of their past or present involve- 
ment in disorders ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The Chairman. I think we have established on this testimony that 
the President revoked this plan which he first authorized, a plan that 
reduced the 21-year age barrier. A month or so later the Bureau comes 
along and reduces the age anyway, and establishes a broad new sur- 
veillance program on black student groups, regardless of whether or 
not. they had any previous record of any sort. 

Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. Mr. Brennan, regarding the assumption that anti- 
war activities were being financed by Communist sources externally, 
was this an assumption that was held at the highest, level in both the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations? 

Mr. Brennan. I do not know whether it was an assumption, Sen- 
ator, that was held at the highest levels. I believe it was my recollec- 
tion that the FBI was continually being pressed by both the Johnson 
administration and the Nixon administration as to whether or not 
this was true — whether or not there was evidence to indicate that 
possibly there might be financing from abroad, underlying the anti- 
war protest here. And perhaps it might be that it was based on their 
assumption that it could be true. 

Senator Tower. In pursuance of this, did the FBI or the CIA 
monitor the principals involved in the matter of foreign travel, 
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attendance of international conferences, and recipt of propaganda, 
individual guidance from external sources and external finances? Was 
there an effort made to follow all of these particular aspects of the 
activities in the principals involved ? 

Mr. Brennan. To the degree that we were capable, within the 
limitations that we had, yes sir, we were seeking to do this and in 
some instances succeeded in placing informants in groups who were 
traveling abroad or attending Communist conferences abroad, yes 
sir. 

Senator Tower. Did you get any information or any hard intelli- 
gence to the fact that they were getting any individual guidance from 
these Communist sources? 

Mr. Brennan. Guidance is a difficult question to answer, Senator. 
They attended conferences, for example, in Cuba, which were attended, 
as I recall, by officials from Communist governments. They attended 
conferences in various other countries abroad which were sponsored 
by Communists. The peace movement in the United States was gen- 
erally discussed and I recall in one instance, for example, where 
several of the activists who were involved in the policy committee 
of the antiwar activities traveled abroad and attended conferences 
where these issues were the subject of discussion with many Com- 
munist representatives. And at the time, the general feeling of the 
antiwar movement here was that the next step in the stage should be 
protest demonstrations around the United States. 

It is my recollection that information at the Communist conference 
abroad led to the conclusion that there should be instead a concen- 
trated demonstration in Washington, D.C. And following the return 
of these individuals to this country, I think they served to project 
that view and indeed we did have a concentrated demonstration in 
Washington, D.C., and it is my recollection that when that demon- 
stration took place, there were also concerted demonstrations at 
American embassies in many foreign countries on the same day. 

Senator Tower. Did you get any evidence that the activities in 
this country were indeed being financed by external sources? 

Mr. Brennan. We never had any evidence to that effect, Senator. 

Senator Tower. You suspected it but you could not get any hard 
evidence ? 

Mr. Brennan. I personally did not suspect it. Senator. The question 
was continually being oushed to us by the White House as to whether 
or not there was proof of this. I personally held the feeling that we 
were dealing with what I term “credit card revolutionaries,” and that 
the individuals involved in this type of activity in the United States 
had ample resources of their own through which to finance these 
activities. I never saw anything to the contrary. 

Senator Tower. These international meetings that they attended — 
those were under Communist auspices, were they not, financed by Com- 
mune sources? 

Mr. Brennan. As I recall, they were, yes, sir. 

Senator Tower. So their external participation was indeed under 
Communist auspices ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we had furnished to 
the White House in one oeriod of time a report which I recall ran 
between roughly 40 and 50 pages at the specific request of the White 
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House, in which we detailed specifically the extent of the links be- 
tween Americans who were traveling abroad with the Communist 
representatives of these various conferences. 

Senator Tower. Turning to another matter, after the withdrawal 
of the Huston plan, was there any increase in electronic surveillances 
by the FBI ? 

Mr. Brennan. It is my recollection, Senator, that there was no 
significant increase. 

Senator Tower. In other words, it continued at about the same 
level ? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe it did, yes, sir. 

Senator Tower. What was the general level of electronic surveil- 
lances during the 1970 period? 

Mr. Brennan. If I recall correctly, Senator, in the security field, 
I believe that we had somewhere in the range of 40 to 45. 

Senator Tower. Were you aware of a covert mail program in the 
FBI prior to June of 1970? 

Mr. Brennan. Prior to June 1970 the only program of that nature 
of which I am aware went way back for years, and which I had no 
specific relationship with. 

Senator Tower. Were you aware of the CIA mail program before 
June 1970? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir, I was not. 

Senator Tower. Did you become aware of the CIA mail program 
during the preparation of the special report that was being prepared 
for the President? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Tower. Did you ever inquire of any CIA personnel on the 
Huston plan working group if the CIA had a mail program ? Did 
you ever ask any of them ? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Tower. Did you inquire of Bureau personnel about the 
CIA mail program ? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Tower. Were you ever aware that the Bureau was receiv- 
ing information obtained from any mail intercepts? 

Mr. Brennan. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. I knew that the Bureau 
received information disseminated by the CIA, but as to the nature 
of the technique by which information was received, no, I had never 
anv indication that it came from that type of a technique. 

Senator Tower. Now, Mr. Brennan, you were one of the FBI repre- 
sentatives in the interagency working group which prepared the 
Special Report on Intelligence Assessment. Now, was it your impres- 
sion that Mr. Huston of the White House staff, who testified here the 
day before yesterday, and Mr. Sullivan, from the FBI, were in close 
communication as the report developed ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, they were. 

Senator Tower. Did Mr. Huston limit his role merely to that of 
an observer, or was he an active participant ? 

Mr. Brennan. I would define his role as an active participant. 

Senator Tower. In what way did he participate? Did he by chance, 
or by design, guide and direct the preparation of the report ? 
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Mr. Brennan. I don’t think he guided and directed the preparation 
of the report, because it is my recollection that Mr. Huston did not have 
that sufficient in-depth background concerning intelligence matters 
to be able to give that strong direction and guidance. 

Senator Tower. So who would be the principal figure there — Mr . 
Sullivan? 

Mr. Brennan. I would say Mr. Sullivan was, yes, sir. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Brennan. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Tower. 

Senator Mondale. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Brennan, I take 
it that there was no doubt in your mind that the break-ins or the so- 
called black bag jobs were illegal ? 

Mr. Brennan. There was no doubt in my mind about that. 

Senator Mondale. And that some of the other activities such as un- 
warranted taps, some of the efforts under the COINTEL Program that 
we are going to be reviewing later, were illegal ? 

Mr. Brennan. In regard to wiretapping, Senator, the policy, as it 
prevailed within the Bureau, within my understanding, involved a 
legal one, which called for the written approval of the Attorney 
General of the United States, and which I believe was within the 
framework of legality, as the procedures existed at that time. 

In regard to the counterintelligence program, I think the policy 
called for specific instructions to the field, that they were not to en- 
gage in illegal activities. 

Senator Mondale. Well, for the purpose of my question, let us just 
stay with break-ins, then, because they, we can both agree, were clearly 
illegal. How do you justify the law enforcement arm of the government 
which itself resorts to Illegal taps? You must have thought this 
through. You must have wondered about, it. How do you justify it? 

Mr. Brennan. The primary ones of which I was aware involved 
organizations which were taking their direction and control from for- 
eign powers, and that, to me, was sufficient basis for a utilization of 
that technique in order to determine the extent of the foreign direction 
or control of their activities. 

Senator Mondale. So the reason was not, in your mind, that it was 
legal, but that even though it was illegal, the purpose sought was 
sufficiently important that you felt the law could be violated ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Mondale. In retrospect, when we look at this whole period 
of the late sixties and the early seventies, did that foreign threat, 
the alleged foreign control and foreign funding, in fact, prove to be 
a serious cause of domestic unrest? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir, it did not. 

Senator Mondale. And, as a matter of fact, when we were all 
through with these techniques you concluded and I quote, “It is my 
recollection that we never developed any information to indicate that, 
Communist sources abroad were financing the antiwar activities of 
the United States.” Would that be accurate? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Senator Mondale. Further, you said, “I felt that the extremist 
groups and the others who were involved in the antiwar activities and 
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the like at the time were of middle- and upper -level income, and we 
characterize them generally as credit-card revolutionaries.” Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. So that, when we spent several years trying to 
find, under Presidential directive, this evidence that domestic unrest 
was directed, financed, and heavily influenced by foreign enemies, in 
fact, we found it was pretty much a domestic source of unrest. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, but we were continually being asked by 
the White House as to whether or not there was foreign funding of it, 
and in response to that, then, I felt that it was necessary for us to try 
to respond to the question. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Brennan, because I think that is 
exactly the point. And I return to Senator Hart’s point yesterday. Our 
hearings thus far have necessarily involved questioning people like 
yourself, but, in fact, you were carrying out what you thought was 
official governmental policy, were you not ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. And you thought you were doing what the Presi- 
dent of the United States wanted you to do? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, yes, to a degree that when the White House 
asked a question, I felt that it was necessary for the FBI to respond 
through the utilization of the appropriate techniques, to try to ascer- 
tain the answer. 

Senator Mondale. And you were under tremendous pressure in the 
late sixties and the early seventies to find evidence that these protesters 
were being financed and directed by foreign sources. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, no question about that. 

Senator Mondale. As a result, you, following these orders, expended 
tremendous effort, money and the rest, to try to prove the existence of 
such foreign influence? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, we did. 

Senator Mondale. And except for these meetings about which you 
testified before, you found little or none ? 

Mr. Brennan. That is true. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that part of the 
problem that we have uncovered here is a lack of accountability, and 
even some lawlessness on the part of these agencies, but above all, it 
seems to me what we have seen is a pattern of Presidential unaccount- 
ability to the law. It seems, if we go back to the sixties and the seven- 
ties, there was rising domestic concern and bitterness about this war, 
and those Presidents, instead of deciding there was something wrong 
with the war, decided there was something wrong with the people, and 
instead of trying to meet those arguments as though they were honest 
protests against the war, they tried to characterize them as being 
foreign-dominated-influenced, and in effect, the critics would be cor- 
rupted by an alien power. 

Now. maybe some were, but there is very little evidence of it. 
Our task is not only to try to restore some kind of accountability 
to these agencies, but a much more difficult one. What do we do to 
make certain that Presidents in the future do not use these secret 
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agencies to carry out their fantasies, to try to shift the blame from 
themselves to somebody else, and if possible, to foreigners? I think it 
is asking a lot of human nature to ask people at the second level of 
Government to disobey the orders of the President. That means you 
lose your job. It means destruction of your career, maybe more, if that 
should happen. I think it is hard to expect, nor is it likely, that those 
agencies are going to proceed with policies which they think are 
really alien to what the President wants. And I think it was interesting 
that in 1966, when Ramsey Clark was Attorney General, they did, in 
fact, stop “black bag” jobs. At least an order went from Hoover to that 
effect, 1 think, reflecting this as the official policy at the time. 

And our great task is to see how on earth we can address this prob- 
lem : The grant of power to the CIA and to these other agencies is, 
above all, a grant of power to the President, and a dangerous grant, 
because he can operate secretly. And that is what I think makes our 
task so very difficult. Thank you. 

Mr. Brennan. If I may inject an observation, Senator, and hopefully 
I will not be out of line in doing so, I would suggest that perhaps the 
problem is even more complex. In other words, the requests of the 
White House were just not simply to answer that one specific question. 
I think you have to look at the social, political, and economic com- 
plexities that were related, which built tremendous pressures on the 
White House, and these, I think, stem from the thousands of bombings, 
the arsons, the disruptions, the disorder. Our academic communities 
were being totally disrupted, and I think that a vast majority of the 
American people were subjecting the Representatives of Congress and 
the members of the White House staff and other people in Government 
to a great deal of pressure, as to why these things were taking place 
and why something wasn’t being done about these, and I think in a 
broader context, then, the FBI was getting a tremendous amount of 
pressure from the White House, in response to the overall problem. 

Senator Mondale. The irony was that their conclusion, without any 
evidence, was that the unrest was supported by foreign money and 
direction, and you could not find any. 

Mr. Brennan. Well, I would say 

Senator Mondale. But they continued to pursue that theory long 
after no one could prove it, and the whole idea behind the Huston plan 
was to criticize the FBI for failing to find what the President was sure 
existed. And they found a dollar or two here and there, and they found 
some meetings, and no doubt there were some Communists involved. I 
have no doubt alxmt that. But the mass of the protest was indigenous. 
It was domestic. It was prompted not by disloyalty, but by a profound 
feeling on the part of millions of Americans that the war was wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I think a very instructive memo on this Presidential 
point is dated September 18, 1970, by John Dean [exhibit 24 1 ]. It 
wont to the Attorney General. What it says, in effect, is that now that 
we have rejected the Huston plan, we should put it, in effect, back into 
place, and remove the restraints as necessary to obtain such intelli- 
gence. In other words, they rejected the formal plan, and then they 
proceeded surreptitiously, according to this memo, to go ahead and 
do it anyway. 

The Chairman. I think that is correct. Senator. 

Constantly we have this theme raised, Mr. Brennan. You have raised 
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it in complete good faith, I am sure. Other witnesses have raised it, 
that this was a time of turbulence. Yes, there were great pressures on 
the Agency. The White House was deeply concerned about the extent 
of the antiwar protests. 

But that is the very time, in times of turbulence and distress, when 
an even greater obligation falls not only on the agencies but on the 
President himself, to operate within the law. Stress or turbulence does 
not really excuse, law enforcement agencies of the Government or the 
President himself from rising above the law and proceeding in lawless 
fashion. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes ; I agree with that, Senator. 

The Chairman. Well, that certainly is not the record of what hap- 
pened during this period. And I can only say that remembering those 
protests, it did not take an FBI agent to tell me that the students out in 
the campuses were upset with the war because they thought it was a 
foolish, futile war, and that is what it was. And I was upset with it, too, 
in the U.S. Senate, and I was protesting it. And I did not go to any 
Communist meetings in Cuba. It was a foolish policy for the country, 
and that was what the students were upset about, and it was an indi- 
genous movement, basically, and a lawful one — not the violence, but the 
protest was lawful. This is a free society, and students have a right to 
protest when they do not think the Government policy is sound, par- 
ticularly when they are the ones who are drafted to fight a war 
thousands of miles away in the jungles of Southeast Asia. So I just 
want to emphasize that our concern here is lawlessness. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is all the more important in times of 
stress. 

Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman, may I be indulged a comment at this 
time? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Tower. However indigenous this may have been, I am con- 
vinced there was some external influence. In 1967, 1 made a speech from 
the steps of Sproul Hall at the University of California at Berkeley. 
I was lucky to get away with my life. My speech was punctuated by 
such editorial comment consisting of four-letter words that I will not 
repeat here in mixed company, and I was called among other things, 
a Fascist pig, and I heard all of the rhetoric of the Communist anti- 
American propaganda mill. So that influence came from somewhere. 

The Chairman. Yes. We all had that experience. I recall being 
called a Commie symp, because I opposed the war, so it was a time of 
stress. My point is that that is the time when it is more important than 
any other that everybody live within the law. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes; and I agree with the Senator that certainly there 
was evidence of external Communist direction, whether that direct or 
not, the point is we were getting to the point of whether or not it was 
being funded from abroad, so there is no inconsistency in the two 
observations. 

Senator Tower. Let me just reinforce what I said by reading from 
page 62 of the transcript of the testimony of Mr. Angleton in an execu- 
tive session of this committee, on September 12, 1975, “It has also come 
out in mail intercept that certain groups went to Moscow for political 
indoctrination, and they went to North Korea for weaponry.” 
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The Chairman. Senator Baker? 

Senator Baker. It is my turn ? 

The Chairman. I believe so. 

Senator Baker. I want my 10 minutes, plus the time to speak and a 
time for rebuttal, Mr. Chairman. 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Baker. I will take my time in rebuttal first. 

You know, really, it is awfully easy for all of us to be morally 
righteous and indignant. But as Senator Jim Pearson from Kansas 
told me when I was a young Senator, and excited about something, 
“You know, if you’re in the Senate, you’re only entitled to be a moral 
giant once a week.” I don’t propose now that we are excessively indig- 
nant about the turbulence of the times in Vietnam, but it is awful 
difficult for me to see how that relates to an inquiry into the Huston 
plan. 

I think that these things ought to be kept in mind in that respect. 
One, those folks are still out there — the people who did, in fact, dis- 
rupt this country, who demonstrated in massive numbers here in the 
Capital and tried to block the streets that led to the Capital City, to 
shut down Washington, as they said. I remember driving down 
Virginia Avenue and having oil drums thrown in the path of my car, 
and my staff man who was driving that day is a big, burly young 
fellow who managed to get us to the Capitol with his nerve and the 
assistance of about 300 horsepower. 

But those people are still there. There is no doubt that most of the 
protest was domestic, and indigenous to the American opportunity to 
express disagreement. But there also is no doubt that people who 
want to disrupt this country, and who want to change our system, 
thrive on the distrust that goes on during national upheavals. 

So we cau't sit here — as T sometimes get the impression we are do- 
ing — and throw the baby out with the bath water. We can’t say the 
CIA, the FBI, the DIA, and whatever else we have got, were patently 
wrong in their efforts to investigate these situations, and they are bad 
and they ought to be disbanded. If we do, we will be totally at the 
mercy of those folks who are still out there. 

The Chairman. Well, nobody is suggesting that, Senator. 

Senator Baker. I know that. But I hear the reports from time to 
time that 1976 will be the year of the resumption of the revolution. 
And I expect we are going to have a pretty good time next summer. 
This is the point that bothers me, Mr. Brennan, and I hope you under- 
stand that my energetic remarks in this respect have very ’little to do 
with you. 

But the great tragedy of Watergate, or the tragedy of the Johnson 
era in its response to civil distress, or of the Nixon times — and God 
knows, the country went through a lot, and I went through a lot dur- 
ing that time politically — but the great tragedy of that time is not the 
resignation of a President, or the fact that another was killed — as bad 
as that was — or another terminated his political career under the stress 
of the war. 

The great tragedy is, under the most tumultuous civil strife we 
have ever known except during the time of the Civil War, our institu- 
tions failed us. I am terribly unhappy to hear you say, and to hear 
others say, that we knew so-and-so was illegal, therefore we thought 
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the national good justified our going ahead with it. That is the greatest 
disservice that you could render this country, is to say that the con- 
stitutional protections and guarantees are not valid and relevant in 
times of great national stress. I think they are. And I think we can 
guard ourselves against those folks who are out there who would dis- 
rupt this city and this country, and burn our campuses, and destroy 
our banks and our public institutions. We can do all of those things 
and still not trample the rights under the Constitution. Our purpose 
here is to try to find out what went wrong and how we can prevent 
those events in the future. 

I have two or three questions, and then I will stop. I made my speech, 
Barry. I took my speech and my rebuttal all at the same time. 

The Chairman. You ended up in agreement with the chairman. 

Senator Baker. Well, no; the chairman had difficulty understand- 
ing why he agreed with me. 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Baker. It’s just that I expressed it in a different way, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to make sure that the chairman understands — and 
everbody else understands — that it’s all well and good to be concerned 
about this, but don’t throw the baby out with the bath water. Those 
folks are out there, you’re going to see them again next summer, and 
you might as well be prepared for it. 

Mr. Brennan, when did the “black bag” jobs start with the FBI? 

Mr. Brennan. That I wouldn’t know, Senator. 

Senator Baker. Did it start before you came to the FBI ? 

Mr. Brennan. That would be very difficult for me to say. 

Senator Baker. Certainly you’re in a better position to say than I 
am. Were they going on at the time that you came to the FBI ? 

Mr. Brennan. If they were, I had no knowledge of them. I gained 
no knowledge of them until the early fifties. 

Senator Baker. When did you first have knowledge of the %lack 
bag” jobs? 

Mr. Brennan. In the early fifties. 

Senator Baker. What was your understanding of who authorized 
them ? 

Mr. Brennan. It was my understanding that they were authorized 
by the Director, Mr. Hoover. 

Senator Baker. Is that understanding based on documentary proof, 
on conversation with Mr. Hoover, on the statements of other people, 
or what? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, it was just the general knowledge that I 
gained through my investigative experience in the FBI. 

Senator Baker. When was a “black bag” job authorized ? When was 
it used? Under what circumstance for national security, or in order to 
assist a U.S. attorney in prosecuting a lawsuit? Out of curiosity, 
when was it authorized? When did you use the “black bag” job that 
you today say is illegal ? 

Mr. Brennan. The “black bag” iobs that I knew of — which I guess 
you have to say were technically illegal — but, as I know of the tech- 
nique, for the most part through the years it involved counterespio- 
nage operations, sir. 

Senator Baker. Is that all ? 

Mr. Brennan. To my knowledge, yes sir. 
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Senator Baker. Domestic espionage or international espionage? 

Mr, Brennan. I’m speaking of counterespionage. 

Senator Baker. You’re speaking of counterespionage in the sense 
of a spy of a foreign country operating in this country, and you were 
trying to counter him? Is that the counterespionage you’re speaking 
of? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir. 

Senator Baker. And that’s the only case you knew “black bag” jobs 
to be done? 

Mr. Brennan. Subsequently, after I got to Bureau headquarters, 
I learned there were some “black bag” jobs which were directed at 
what I would have to term domestic subversive groups, and some 
domestic extremist organizations, but they were quite limited. 

Senator Baker. How many “black bag” jobs were done in the course 
of your tenure at the FBI ? 

Mr. Brennan. I would have no idea, sir. 

Senator Baker. Well, you’ve got to have some idea. Was it 1, or was 
it 1,000? 

Mr. Brennan. I do not think I would be capable of commenting. I 
do not have that range ; I did not work in that field where it was gen- 
erally employed as a technique, Senator. 

Senator Baker. How many do you have knowledge of ? Something 
in the range of what, 1, 10, 100, 1,000? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t think I’m in a position to be able to answer 
that, Senator. 

Senator Baker. Do you have any knowledge on that subject? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes; in a general range. 

Senator Baker. Then I would like to have that general range. 

The Chairman. Senator Baker, we have figures. Would you like to 
have them ? We have documentary figures. 

Senator Baker. I would like that, and I would like the witness’ 
impression too, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well. What was your impression? 

Mr. Brennan. Can we get a given time frame? 

Senator Baker. No. That you have knowledge of. 

Mr. Brennan. The overall impression on my 26 years in the FBI ? 

Senator Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Brennan. I would have to say — I would put it in a frame, 
possibly, of maybe 30, 40. 

Senator Baker. Did the FBI ever get caught ? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t think we did, Senator. 

Senator Baker. As a matter of fact, you didn’t. 

Mr. Brennan. I never heard of anybody getting caught, sir. 

Senator Baker. And the techniques involved — were they with the 
cooperation of the local police? How many men did it take? What 
techniques did you employ to keep from getting caught ? 

Mr. Brennan. I never engaged in one, Senator, so again, I would 
have to speculate on that, or speak from hearsay. 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, do you have some figures? 

The Chairman. Yes. I was just going to congratulate you, Senator, 
because you have managed to get your rebuttal and a good speech and 
your questions all within 10 minutes. 

Senator Baker. I think I’m being politely told to shut up. 

[General laughter.] 
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The Chairman. Now, let me just give these figures. These are fig- 
ures that have been supplied to us by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion ; they have, at our request, been declassified. And I would like to 
read them into the record. 

At least 14 domestic subversive targets were the subject of at least 
238 entries from 1942 to April 1968. In addition, at least three domes- 
tic subversive targets were the subject of numerous entries from Octo- 
ber 1952 to June 1966. Since there exists no precise record of entries, 
we are unable to retrieve an accurate accounting of their number, but 
that is the best figure we have. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This final question, Mr. 
Brennan, since my time apparently has expired. Was your division 
the one involved in any surveillance of political figures at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1968? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. We developed all of the intelligence infor- 
mation relative to the activities of the dissidents who went out to 
Chicago to disrupt the convention. However, I don’t recall any time 
that any instructions were given to include surveillances of, as you 
say, political figures, Senator. 

Senator Baker. Yes. I’m talking about the allegations and the 
charges that the FBI kept surveillance on Robert Kennedy and 
Senator Edward Kennedy and Martin Luther King, and a number of 
other political figures, and that, in fact, there was a communications 
link — I believe a telephone — from FBI headquarters in that city 
to the White House — even to the Oval Office. 

Mr. Brennan. I am not familiar with such surveillances. But 
basic 

Senator Baker. You’re familiar with those allegations and charges? 

Mr. Brennan. No. As a matter of fact, I’m not. 

Senator Baker. You’ve never heard them before? 

Mr. Brennan. No. Not those specific ones. 

Senator Baker. Well, generally, maybe I’m not describing it with 
exact accuracy. 

Mr. Brennan. I recall that there was an Earth Day affair, which I 
believe Senator Muskie made a speech, or something, and I believe an 
FBI report dealt somehow with the Senator’s appearance on that 
occasion. But any information of that type was purely coincidental 
to the investigative efforts of the FBI which were basically directed 
at the activists who were involved in those types of movements. And 
anything related to political figures was actually coincidental. 

Senator Baker. I’m told I was wrong. It was not at the 1968 con- 
vention ; it was the 1964 convention that I was referring to. Does that 
alter your answer at all ? 

Mr. Brennan. I had little knowledge of the 1964 convention. That 
was not coordinated out of the Domestic Intelligence Division. It is 
my recollection that that was basically coordinated by Mr. DeLoach. 

Senator Baker. Are you aware, generally, of the situation that I 
described in reference to the 1964 Democratic National Convention? 

Mr. Brennan. I’m aware in general, because the FBI personnel that 
were there at that time were phoning in reports concerning the activi- 
ties of individuals and groups over which Domestic Intelligence Divi- 
sion had an interest. 
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Senator Baker. Did they phone in reports on Martin Luther King or 
on Robert Kennedy ? 

Mr. Brennan. I do not recall that they did that ; no, sir. 

Senator Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Baker. The Foreign 
Relations Committee is considering the Sinai agreement, and I have 
to stop in there this morning for a few minutes. I am trying to get the 
agreements declassified, and I’m going to ask Senator Tower to take 
over during the time I have to be away. Senator Huddleston is next. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret that I had to miss most of the session so far this morning ; 
I was at another subcommittee looking into another operation in our 
system — the matter of our grain inspection program and the corruption 
that has been discovered there and all its implications for this country 
and for our dealing with countries in the other parts of the world. So 
I will be brief, and hopefully not trespass on subjects that have already 
been covered by the witness. 

Mr. Brennan, were you aware while you were with the FBI that prior 
to the development of the Huston plan there was a growing feeling of 
conflict between the FBI and the CIA, particularly at the top levels 
involving Mr. Hoover ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. I was. 

Senator Huddleston. How do you think this conflict affected the ef- 
ficiency of the total intelligence-gathering community ? 

Mr. Brennan. Are you speaking now, Senator — you will have to 
put me within the correct time frame. Are you speaking of 

Senator Huddleston. Leading up to the formation of the Huston 
plan, 1969, 1970. 

Mr. Brennan. It is my recollection that the Director of the FBI dis- 
continued direct liason with the CIA, I believe, in February of 1969 
or 1970. 

Senator Huddleston. I think that is very close, if not the exact date. 

Mr. Brennan. And basically, I do not think that had a great deal of 
effect, relative to our participation with the CIA in the Huston plan. 

Senator Huddleston. Now, this conflict resulted primarily from a 
reluctance on the part of Mr. Hoover to participate in certain sug- 
gested intelligence-gathering activities. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. The conflict between CIA and FBI ? 

Senator Huddleston. Right. 

Mr. Brennan. No. sir. That arose out of a dispute which arose from 
a set of circumstances which occurred in, I believe, Denver, Colo., in 
which an FBI agent gave some information to a CIA agent, which Mr. 
Hoover learned about. He objected to — he had Mr. Helms call the CIA 
agent back to Washington, and he insisted on knowing the identity of 
the FBI a."ent who had divulged the information. 

Senator Huddleston. Right. Mr. Angleton described that incident 
yesterday. He described it as the straw that broke the camel’s back, I 
believe. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. 

Senator Huddleston. Which would indicate there were other in- 
stances. too, such as a request by the CIA for specific wiretaps, this 
type thing — are you aware of any of this ? 
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Mr. Brennan. I’m not too much aware of those, Senator, because I 
did not assume the position as Assistant Director of the Domestic Intel- 
ligence Division until August of 1970. And I think that the incidents, 
or whatever, that may have led up to a relationship of friction between 
the two agencies, had gone on before that. And I was really not all that 
aware of the details. 

Senator Huddleston. Were you aware that Mr. Hoover resisted the 
proposals that were included in the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Huddleston. Did Mr. Hoover also resist — at least for some 
period of time — the suggestions for the intensification program that 
followed the demise of the Huston plan ? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, the intensification program was not, let us say, 
an intensification program as might be defined within the concept of a 
program, sir. 

What I am saying is, if you put all of these individual recommenda- 
tions together, it resulted in intensification, but it was not a one-pack- 
age program. 

Senator Huddleston. Wasn’t it a fact that Mr. Hoover had great 
reservations and resisted some suggested intelligence-gathering activi- 
ties during this period ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, he very definitely did. 

Senator Huddleston. And it was Mr. Hoover going to the Attorney 
General, and then perhaps both of them going to the President, that 
actually scuttled the Huston plan. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. That is my understanding of what happened, sir; 
yes. 

Senator Huddleston. And why, in your judgment, was Mr. Hoover 
so reluctant to participate in these suggested intensifications of the 
intelligence-gathering activity ? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, sir, I think I previously explained that I feel 
that these techniques encompass some degree of risk which might 
constitute a backlash, which Mr. Hoover was desirous of avoiding. 

Senator Huddleston. The kind of backlash that would reflect on the 
agency ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. Embarassing incidents in which agents 
might be involved. 

Senator Huddleston. You think this was a greater concern of his 
than any abridgment of individual liberties or freedoms that might 
occur because of these activities ? 

Mr. Brennan. That is my personal feeling. He hadn't demonstrated 
a previous concern of this nature in the past. 

Senator Huddleston. But then after some insistence, and after de- 
veloping additional activities that might be employed, on October 29, 
Mr. Hoover and the top echelons of the FBI did agree to certain types 
of activities which would, in fact, double the caseload of the FBI in 
intelligence ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

Senator Huddleston. Upon what basis do you believe this agree- 
ment came about, or this change in position, on the part of Mr. Hoover ? 

Mr. Brennan. It is difficult for me to recall the time frame, Senator, 
but I believe that possibly it might have been motivated by possible 
budgetary considerations. 
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Senator Huddleston. Are you saying, then, that Mr. Hoover and 
the other top officials of the FBI entered into this kind of a program 
which intensified its intelligence- gathering activity — and went be- 
yond what might have been legal — for the purpose of increasing the 
caseload so that the budget of the FBI could be sustained or increased ? 

Mr. Brennan. No. I don’t know that — can you clarify for me which 
techniques that you are stating the Director approved which would 
have been illegal ? 

Senator Huddleston. Well, there were a number of activities in- 
cluded. The lifting of a moratorium on investigations of 7,000 in- 
dividuals on the Security Index — what did that mean? 

Mr. Brennan. That was involved in a procedure whereby cases 
would be opened at periodic intervals to recheck whether or not the 
individual might possibly still be employed at the same place, and so 
forth. 

Senator Huddleston. Which required agents in the field to intensify 
their surveillance of these individuals, whether or not there had been 
any indication that these individuals were, in fact, engaging in any 
kind of wrongdoing. 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t think it constituted surveillance, Senator. I 
think it merely involved reopening 

Senator Huddleston. Some kind of checking would be required. 

Mr. Brennan. A check, yes. A check. 

Senator Huddleston. Exhibit 41 1 mentions opening cases on ap- 
proximately 4,000 black student activists, all members of the Black 
Student Unions, and similar groups, regardless of their past or present 
involvement in disorders. Does that constitute a check ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huddleston. Would this not, too, involve further checks, 
further investigation and surveillance, against people who had no 
record of any kind of participation in any sort of wrongdoing or 
disturbance ? 

Mr. Brennan. It was designed to try to develop information about 
the types of individuals who were activists in such groups who might 
further instigate individuals who had propensities for violence. 

Senator Huddleston. It involved the opening of cases on approxi- 
mately 6,500 New Left student activists, black and white, to determine 
whether they had a propensity for violence. Now. how do you investi- 
gate a person to find out whether or not he or she has a propensity for 
violence ? 

Mr. Brennan. You cover his activities in connection with demon- 
strations and the like, and attempt to ascertain whether he is exhorting 
other individuals to engage in violence. A number of these individuals 
publicly professed their determination to destroy or overthrow the 
Government of the United States. 

A number of them advocated means by which these efforts should be 
furthered, and Bureau investigations were broadly encompassing to 
make a determination as to whether or not they did, in fact, do cer- 
tain of these activities. 

Senator Huddleston. We’re looking at 6,500 people. You’re surely 
looking at a number of people who have no experience in violence, and 
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who have no activity that would suggest that they have been involved 
in violence. 

Mr. Brennan. That is true, Senator, but I think that 

Senator Huddleston. It’s a dragnet, “shotgun” type of operation. 

Mr. Brennan. I think that’s true. But by that time I believe that 
the leaders of the New Left movement had publicly professed their 
determination to act to overthrow the Government of the United 
States. And I felt that with them on public record as having this basic 
objective, anyone who joined in membership in their cause, possibly 
should have their names recorded for future reference in FBI files. 
And I was reminded of the circumstances of the thirties, when many 
individuals, who at that time were involved and concerned as a result 
of the economic depression, became involved with Communist 
activities. 

A great deal of Communist cells developed, and many of the indi- 
viduals who at that time were in colleges, subsequently were em- 
ployed in sensitive positions of Government, and the Government had 
no record of their previous Communist involvement. I did not want to 
see a repetition of that sort of circumstances come about. 

So that when individuals did profess themselves to be in adherence 
to the concepts which aimed at or called for the overthrow of their 
Government, I did feel that the FBI had the responsibility to record 
that type of information so if they ever obtained sensitive Government 
positions that could be made known, and known to the agency for 
which they were going to go to work. 

Senator Huddleston. So it is better to go with a blanket approach 
rather than possibly miss somebody who might turn up somewhere 
down the road. 

Mr. Brennan. Well, sir, I feel that the absence of any type of ap- 
proach in the thirties indicated to me that history proves that you can 
make tragic mistakes. And I felt that this Government should not fall 
into that type of a tragic mistake again. 

Senator Huddleston. My one point on the investigations of the 
7,000 individuals on the Security Index is that it puts a person in the 
position of being locked up. So that is a rather serious position for a 
person to be in, or a category for him to be in. And this was part of this 
effort to increase the caseload, is that correct ? 

I think the total of these certainly represents a substantial intensifi- 
cation and increase in the activity of the FBI in this field of domestic 
intelligence. And I believe during this period — if it hasn’t been 
pointed out already — you switched almost entirely from a counterin- 
telligence operation to a domestic intelligence operation. 

Mr. Brennan. No ; I don’t think that is true, Senator. I think that 
there was a different type of balance. 

Senator Huddleston. The emphasis 

Mr. Brennan. There was more of an emphasis on the domestic, but 
I think that the emphasis stemmed from the activists in this country 
who were using explosives and the like to such a disruptive effect, 
when, to me, it was a question of putting your priorities in order, and 
I personally felt that the domestic situation had a higher priority at 
that particular given time. 

Senator Huddleston. All right. Yesterday Mr. Angleton indicated 
to this committee that the most appropriate subject for investigation 
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into the intelligence-gathering community of this Nation would be to 
look at the product of what is being produced, and determine whether 
or not that was adequate. 

He suggested by that statement, I think, that it is the end, rather 
than the means, that is important. And maybe the methods used — 
whether or not civil liberties might be abridged, or the Constitution 
violated — was not as important as what the final product was. Now 
Mr. Angleton, I assume, was speaking for himself and not the CIA. 
I am wondering what your concept is and whether this is the 
attitude that prevails in the FBI and in other intelligence-gathering 
operations. 

Mr. Brennan. No; I don’t think so, Senator. My particular feeling 
on that score — and I feel this is possibly representative of the general 
level of feeling inside the FBI — is that the end never justifies the 
means. I believe that we are a society of law and order, and I believe 
that our intelligence agencies, or any organization acting on behalf of 
our Government, should behave within the concept of the laws that 
they are trying to uphold. And I feel that the problem that has been 
long lacking has been the fact that we have not had the legislation 
which has clearly defined for the FBI the role that it must play in 
order to enable it to fulfill its responsibilities. 

And I believe that this problem arose when the fact that we were 
operating basically out of a directive by President Roosevelt in 1939, 
which enabled the FBI to cope with problems which dealt with sub- 
versive activities, so-called because they were clearly and directly 
related to foreign interests. But I believe that once we passed 1960, 
when we got into a new era, that marked a drastic social, political, and 
economic change in our society, and we saw a number of individuals in 
our country who professed themselves to be revolutionaries, dedicated 
to the overthrow of our Government, this posed new problems which 
should have brought about better defined legislation to enable the FBI 
to fulfill its responsibilities. 

And I hopefully feel that, if nothing else, something may come out 
of the hearings of this committee that will give the FBI the applicable 
legal framework to enable it to go ahead and do its job. 

Senator Huddleston. That is our objective, Mr. Brennan. I think 
your concept would conform to those of the members of this com- 
mittee. We are trying to find out how to do it, and your testimony 
will be helpful in that regard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tower [presiding]. Senator Gold water? 

Senator Goldwater. I have no questions. 

Senator Tower. Senator Morgan ? 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Brennan, many of the 7,000 individuals who 
were on the Security Index were on there simply because they belonged 
to a given organization or some other group that you were suspicious 
of. Is that not true ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morgan. In other words, as far back as 1950, you and others 
in the Bureau followed the doctrine of guilt by association. 

Mr. Brennan. No ; I wouldn’t say that’s true, Senator. 

Senator Morgan. Well, if you put a man’s name on a list because he 
was a member of an organization that was not illegal, he was put on 
there because he was associated with other people who are in that 
group that you might have suspected. Jg that not true? 
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Mr. Brennan. Well, that possibly would be an interpretation that 
you could put on it. 

Senator Morgan. And from that time on, right on through the anti- 
war demonstrations, you and the Bureau had followed a policy of hold- 
ing anyone else guilty, or holding others guilty by association, if they 
associated with groups that you were suspicious of. Is that not true ? 

Mr. Brennan. No; I don’t think that’s true. And let me clarify for 
you, Senator, something relative to the Security Index. The Security 
Index was something which was in existence years before I ever ar- 
rived at FBI headquarters. And as the Senator here indicated, it also 
involved one aspect of potential emergency detention. 

I was opposed to, in general frames, the existence of a Security 
Index of that nature, and I think if you review FBI files you will find 
that I worked actively to reduce the number of individuals on the 
Security Index, and I changed the policies and procedures which 
drastically reduced those numbers. And I also changed the priorities 
which would determine the basis for which individuals might be con- 
sidered for emergency detention. 

Senator Morgan. But on through the years, during your association 
with the Bureau, you have engaged in illegal activities such as unlaw- 
fully breaking and entering, Because you felt that the ends justified 
the means. 

Mr. Brennan. I never did, Senator. No. 

Senator Morgan. Well, under your direction did the Bureau not do 
that? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t recall any specific instances under my 
direction, Senator. 

Senator Morgan. Well do you not know of such incidents in the 
Bureau? 

Mr. Brennan. I know of such instances ; yes. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Brennan, I ask you, as early as the sixties— 
and I believe you indicated that is when most of it commenced — if 
you didn’t, for instance, unlawfully break into the Ku Klux Klan 
headquarters in Louisiana, obtain the list of the membership and the 
financial records, and then proceed to arrest those members ? 

Mr. Brennan. In 1960 ? 

Senator Morgan. Somewhere in the sixties. I don’t remember the 
exact date. 

Mr. Brennan. I was shown a document which related to a penetra- 
tion of what I would term a domestic extremist group, and I believe 
I indicated in there that I had no specific recollection of the specific 
penetration which may have been indicated. 

Senator Morgan. By penetration, you mean breaking and entering, 
and getting into the organizations, right ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir. 

Senator Morgan. I ask you to look at exhibit 32 1 which is a memo- 
randum dated July 19, 1966, from Mr. Sullivan to Mr. DeLoach. 
Do you see that memorandum ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir, I see that. 

Senator Morgan. Look on the bottom of the second page. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am advised that an agreement would be reached 
that we would not talk about specific instances of unlawful break- 
ing and entering. Is that correct ? 

Senator Towek. I will defer that to Counsel. 

Mr. Schwarz. Senator Morgan, they have not declassified the 
specific instances, and we are open to talking about the generalities 
at this point. We intend, I believe, to pernaps get back to specifics at 
another point. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Brennan, it is true that you broke into these 
organization’s headquarters, obtained membership rosters, financial 
information, not only with the white extremists, but, as you have 
already testified, you investigated the black extremist groups, regard- 
less of whether you had had trouble with them or not. 

That is true throughout the decade of the sixties, isn’t it? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir. 

Senator Morgan. And you went beyond that. You not only broke in 
and obtained this information, but you then proceeded to harrass 
these people by having their income tax records checked, did you not? 

Mr. Brennan. I assume, Senator, when you say, I, that you did this, 
that you are referring to the FBI ? 

Senator Morgan. Yes ; speaking with regard to the FBI. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir. 

Senator Morgan. And you, as a member of the FBI and part of the 
Justice Department, had access to every income tax return filed in this 
country, didn’t you, simply by the attorney for the Justice Department 
certifying that it was needed in the course of your investigation ? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t know that we had access to the tax return of 
every individual in this country, sir. 

Senator Morgan. Did you ever have any trouble getting the tax re- 
turn of anyone you wanted, whose return you wanted because you 
were investigating? 

Mr. Brennan. I’m not too familiar with the use of that technique, 
Senator. 

Senator Morgan. I will ask you, sir, if you don’t know that the FBI 
made it a practice of harrassing, or calling for tax investigations of 
those that they thought, in good faith, were dangerous, such as black 
extremists, white extremists, war demonstrators, those who wanted to 
go to the Democratic and Republican Conventions, in order to keep 
them busy, in order to keep them occupied? 

Mr. Brennan. I was never aware that the FBI requested the IRS 
to harrass any individual on the basis of his tax return, Senator. 

Senator Morgan. Well, did you harrass them in any way through 
your investigations in order to keep them occupied, to keep them busy ? 

Mr. Brennan. Not that I have specific recollection of — the nature of 
that incident. 

Senator Morgan. Now the Director issued an order to stop the un- 
lawful breaking and entering in 1966. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes sir. 

Senator Morgan. But it did continue some after that, did it not? 

Mr. Brennan. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Morgan. Not to your knowledge. I believe you told Senator 
Mondale that you thought that at times, in the main interest of na- 
tional security, such break-ins and enterings were justified. 
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Mr. Brennan. I think I told the Senator that I feel there is a need 
for legislation which would provide the legal framework for whatever 
action is decided the FBI should be engaged in. 

Senator Morgan. Did you not say also that you thought that there 
were times when such unlawful entry was justified and warranted? 

Mr. Brennan. In the absence of any specific legislation, and if the 
FBI had the responsibility to develop information regarding the 
efforts of agents of a foreign power who were actively engaged in spy- 
ing on intelligence activities in this country, I would say, yes sir, it 
would be justified. 

Senator Morgan. What do you refer to as domestic counterespion- 
age ? What is that ? 

Mr. Brennan. Do you have a reference to domestic counter- 
espionage ? 

Senator Morgan. I believe you referred to it earlier as domestic 
counterespionage. 

Mr. Brennan. I do not think those two terms are coincidental or re- 
lated. I referred to counterespionage as related to the type of activity 
which would be designed to block, negate, nullify, or develop informa- 
tion for prosecutive purposes concerning the activities of individuals 
who have been sent to this country, either under the guise of diplo- 
matic cover legally, or as illegal agents, or utilizing Americans in con- 
cert with foreign agents, to engage in intelligence operations here. I 
would interpret the domestic groups to be basically related to the 
Americans who were involved in either, let us say New Left-type 
activities, Old Left activities, or extremist type activities. 

Senator Morgan: All right. But going back to domestic activities, 
and especially to the question that the chairman asked you with regard 
to your instructions, or the Bureau’s instruction, to investigate every 
black student group, regardless of whether or not that group had been 
involved in any unlawful activities, was that sort of an effort to intimi- 
date the black students from belonging to those groups? Was it not a 
type of espionage ? 

Mr. Brennan. No sir. I think if you look — as I pointed out to the 
chairman, I believe — the basis for that cited the fact that there had 
been a significant increase in disruptive activities on the part of some 
Black Student Unions, and I think the instructions concerned the ini- 
tiation of investigations to determine which ones may have developed 
a propensity for violence. 

Senator Morgan. I only have a minute left, Mr. Brennan. Let me 
use that minute to say to you that I, of course, can understand the ap- 
prehensions of the Bureau, and your efforts to apprehend those who 
violated the law. But as a former chief law officer of my State, and one 
who directed a substantial law enforcement agency, I believe that there 
are adequate laws on the books today to enable any competent and 
efficient law enforcement agency to enforce the laws of this country 
without engaging in unlawful breaking and entering, without engag- 
ing in unlawful wiretaps, without using the IRS for the purpose of 
harrassing the citizens that we may suspect even though they may be 
guilty of nothing, but who, in our judgment, might be dangerous to 
society. 

I think it may take a little more effort on the part of our law en- 
forcement agencies. They may have to be better trained. But I think it 
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can be done, and I don’t believe that in this country that we can toler- 
ate people in Government violating laws themselves in order to appre- 
hend others that we may suspect of violating the laws. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator T'owee. Senator Mathias ? 

Senator Mathias. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Brennan, I re- 
joiced a moment ago when I heard you say that under the pressure 
of what appeared to be a domestic threat that the proper solution 
should have been to seek legislation to deal with it. I just want to say 
to you that I think that was absolutely the right reaction, and that it 
is a tragedy that your advice in this matter was not carried out. 

The temptation is very great to say, “Well, we are in an emergency 
situation, we have to take emergency action.” But, I think we ought to 
keep in mind some of the thoughtful advice we have had from great 
Americans in the past on this. 

Chief Justice Hughes, who I look upon as a very great American, 
writing in a case in 1934 said that “an emergency does not create 
power. Emergency does not increase granted power or remove or di- 
minish restrictions imposed upon the power granted or reserved. The 
Constitution was adopted in a period of grave emergency. Its grants 
and powers to the Federal Government and its limitations to the power 
of the States were determined in the light of emergency, and they are 
not altered by emergency.” And I think this, in essence, is what you 
were telling us, and I think as we look to the future we want to try to 
insure that institutions, as they carry out their lawful duties, remem- 
ber that emergencies alone do not create the power that is necessary 
to cope with. But there are within the constitutional framework sources 
of power which I think are capable of meeting any emergency, so it 
is the process that is important. 

Mr. Brennan. I appreciate your observation. Senator. I agree with 
you wholeheartedly, and I think the record should show that I am 
very proud to be a member of the FBI. I think the FBI did an out- 
standing job over the years, and I think the people of the FBI repre- 
sented the finest group of individuals that I have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to associate with and I think as they stand today, they are ready 
and willing to do a further and better job for the country, and I do 
feel that there is a specific need for legislation to enable them — all 
they want to know is what are the guidelines, what do you want us to 
do, and tell us what are the limits that you do not want us to exceed, 
and I am very confident that the FBI will agree with that concept. 

Senator Mathias. It seems to me it is the work of this committee, for 
the first time in a generation, to try to provide those kinds of guidelines 
for the FBI, the CIA, the DIA, the NSA and the other intelligence 
agencies that are important to the work of Government 

Mr. Brennan. I agree, sir. 

Senator Mathias [continuing]. And this is the long overdue dis- 
charge of responsibility for the Congress. 

I would like to look with you at the July 19, 1966, memorandum [ex- 
hibit 32 *] from Mr. DeLoach to Mr. Sullivan with reference to “black 
bag” jobs, and, without reviewing the terms of that memorandum, 
it would appear from it that it confirms your earlier testimony that 
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the “black bag” jobs had, in fact, been going on for some period of time 
prior to it/ou, womu it not 5 

Mr. hrennan. l es, sir. 

Senator a-lathias. -turn it also then confirms Mr. Huston’s testimony 
ol Tuesuay, tnat at least as rar as surreptitious entries are coiicerneu, 
tney am not oegm witn tne Huston pian, would it not i 

iur. hrennan. i> o, sir. i mean it wouia connrm Mr. Huston’s testi- 
mony. 

Senator Mathias. It would confirm it so that Mr. Huston really does 
not deserve credit as Deing an innovator, if you can call it credit; he 
was sort oi a codiner oi a practice tnat Had already existed. 

Mr. Brennan. les; as a matter of iact, 1 do not know that Mr. 
Huston ever beiore, alter, or at any time between, ever Had any con- 
nection witn any so-called “black bag” job. 

Senator mathias. This gives me, 1 tnink, greater concern than if he 
had tnougnt it an up. It is very simple to ueai witn one man. We can 
get rid oi mm. Vv e, in enect, nave gotten rid of nim. But dealing witn 
institutional practices tnat Have been in effect for a long time is a much 
tougner job. 

ine memorandum does say on page 2 that “Also through the use of 
this tecimique we nave on numerous occasions been able to obtain mate- 
rial held HigtUy secret and closely guarded by subversive groups and 
organizations which consisted of membership lists and mailing lists of 
these organizations.” I wondered what criterion you imposed on your- 
self and your organization to decide whether the pursuit of domestic 
intelligence had crossed over the threshold. It was no longer the pursuit 
of subversive information, but actually interference in legitimate 
domestic political activity. Hid you have any sort of test mat you 
made yourself when some investigation was undertaken as to whether 
this was a proper investigation ? How did you approach it ? I am inter- 
ested in your thought process. 

Mr. Brennan. Well, it gets to be a little bit of a complicated ques- 
tion. You mean the basis on which investigations were initiated? 

Senator Mathias. Was there ever any point in which a red light 
flashed before you and you said “Well, 1 do not think we ought to get 
into this, I think this is getting into a constitutionally protected area” ? 

Mr. Brennan. There may have been some instances. I am sure there 
probably were some instances, Senator. Eight offhand, I cannot recol- 
lect or recall. 

Senator Mathias. But you did not even have sort of a mental check- 
list? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, you had the basic responsibility of the FBI 
within the framework of the Presidential directives that may have 
existed within the degree of legislation that might have been passed 
by Congress, and based on the instructions from the Attorney General. 
This provided a broad framework for FBI operations and there was 
no — I do not think there was a situation within the FBI where any one 
individual, in other words, would have given a green light, so I think 
we had relatively a series of checks and balances, that prior to a really 
serious investigative matter, you would have to get approval along the 
line in the chain of command. 
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Senator Mathias. But these were internal checklists, and what I 
interpret as an appeal for you for congressional guidelines would be 
applicable in this very kind of situation. 

Mr. Brennan. I feel that the possibility here, Senator, might arise 
for, let us say, a congressional legislative oversight committee, which 
would encompass agents from the FBI and which would also encom- 
pass attorneys from the Department of Justice who could, thereby, 
sit down and analyze the nature of the problems that the FBI is con- 
fronted with, have the prosecutive opinions of the attorneys, and get 
the overall legislative impressions of the Members of Congress. And I 
feel, by working together in this groundwork, perhaps it can all be 
brought together so that there can be a concise framework established 
for the future operations of the FBI. 

Senator Mathias. But there was never any such consultation during 
the periods in which the “black bag” practice developed, which was a 
long period of time. 

Mr. Brennan. Not to my knowledge, Senator. 

Senator Mathias. I would like to move on to the memorandum or 
the letter written by Mr. Helms to Mr. Hoover which is exhibit 36, 1 
dated February 26, 1970, and I would refer to the notation in Mr. 
Hoover’s handwriting at the bottom of page 3, which says, “This is 
not satisfactory. I want our Denver office to have absolutely no contacts 
with CIA. I want direct liaison here with CIA to be terminated and 
any contact with CIA in the future to be by letter only.” Signed “H.” 

Were you aware of this directive by Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. I was. 

Senator Mathias. Did this affect the operations of the FBI? 

Mr. Brennan. I very definitely believe it did because I feel the vari- 
ous members of the intelligence community must work together in 
order to fulfill everybody’s basic intelligence responsibilities, and I felt 
that the decision by Mr. Hoover to cut off relationship with the CIA 
was just totally an atrocious decision and was not consistent with what 
the responsibilities of the intelligence community are. 

We rely upon and deal with CIA closely, as they do with us. in the 
interchange of matters of mutual interest to both of us, and it just did 
not square with the abilities of each to be able to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities and perform the functions by saying, “discontinue liai- 
son wth the CIA.” 

Senator Mathias. So you think the best interests of our Government 
and our people were injured by the rupture between the FBI and the 
CIA in 1970 

Mr. Brennan. It certainly did not improve things, Senator. I feel it 
certainly did hurt. 

Senator Mathias. Now, in considering the recommendations of this 
committee to govern the whole intelligence community in the future, 
do you think this kind of liaison ought to be mandated bv the Congress 
so that one official, even an official as important as the Director of the 
FBI or the Director of the CIA, would not be able to cause such a total 
breach? 

Mr. Brennan. Very definitely. There should have been some degree 
of objection right then and there which would have brought the mat- 
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ter to a head and which would have resulted in calling Mr. Hoover to 
task for an explanation as to why he arbitrarily was able to discontinue 
a relationship with the CIA, and unfortunately that did not come 
about. But I agree that there should be some means in the future by 
which no individual in a position of directorship of a particular Gov- 
ernment agency should be able arbitrarily just to say who he is going 
to have contact with and who he is not, especially if it comes down to a 
point w'here it is injurious to the functions of the intelligence com- 
munity. 

Senator Mathias. To your knowledge, was there any objection to 
this from any higher authority in Government ? 

Mr. Brennan. Not that I know of. In effect, we worked around it. 

Senator Mathias. And in fact, it may not even have been known to 
higher authority in Government, is that not true ? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe it must have been known, Senator. 

Senator Mathias. So that, really, the only remedy is to provide by 
law for the kind of liaison which is absolutely necessary if we are to 
have the most effective use of the intelligence agencies ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mathias. Thank you, Mr. Brennan. 

The Chairman [presiding]. Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Brennan, did the FBI conduct any 
surveillance of political figures at the 1972 Democratic Convention? 

Mr. Brennan. Not to my recollection, Senator. And if they — polit- 
ical figures — in other words, I was not in — which one, 1968 ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. 1972. 

Mr. Brennan. 1972. 1 do not believe they did, Senator. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Could you find out and let the committee 
know? 

Mr. Brennan. Senator, I am no longer in the FBI. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. All right, we will find out. Thank you. 

Mr. Brennan, how do you define the New Left, and whose definition 
was used by the FBI ? 

Mr. Brennan. The New Left was sort of an amorphous, disjointed 
collection of individuals that ranged all the way from those who were 
relatively, let us say, to put it in a nice style, were adopting a new style 
of life, and some of those who were involved in the drug scene, moving 
all the way up the ladder to those who were more legitimately con- 
cerned with — and I think this probably constitutes the overwhelming 
bulk and majority of it — several millions, clearly, of students who 
were clearly and objectively opposed to our involvement in the Viet- 
nam situation, and then a relatively small, let us say, a few thousand 
individuals who were involved in the extremist sense of feeling that 
the only way to resolve the difficulties they saw confronting us was to 
take matters into their own hands, to use violence to achieve their 
ends. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. That is a pretty sweeping definition, 
is it not? 

Mr. Brennan. I think that constitutes in my framework of refer- 
ence, anyway, Senator, what I would term the New Left movement. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. A lot of the documents that we have 
before us and that are in the record refer to the need to watch and 
follow and otherwise survey the New Left. That is quite a bit of this 
country, not to mention a whole generation. 
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Mr. Brennan. I think, Senator, within the context of the reference 
to the New Left, as it is contained in FBI communications, I think we 
are basically referring more to trying to isolate out of this broad amor- 
phous-type grouping, the grouping I described for you, basically the 
individuals who advocated violent — who displayed a propensity for 
violence, individuals who publicly professed their supposed revolution- 
ary drive, and individuals who espoused Marxist-Leninist concepts, at 
the same time individuals who denounced the Communist Party as a 
moribund defunct party, and who aligned themselves in a greater 
sphere with the revolutionary leaders of Communist movements 
throughout the world. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I do not find that qualification anywhere 
in the documents I have seen. You sent out dragnet kind of instructions 
to your special agents in charge of field agents and so forth, concerning 
the New Left, not using any of the qualifications that you have just 
stated here, which gave the agents a broad latitude as to whom they 
could watch, follow, break in on, and any one of a variety of other 
activities. 

Mr. Brennan. I do not think, if you are implying that we watched 
and followed and broke in on millions of individuals, Senator, I do 
not think that is true. I think that you have to give us some credit for 
some degree of circumspection in the handling of these matters, and I 
think if you — in the context of specific instructions that related to the 
investigative responsibilities of the Bureau, I think that it emerges 
that there is a framework for our investigative responsibilities. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Well, Mr. Brennan, if that degree of 
circumspection that you were relying on had not broken down, I doubt 
that this committee would be in existence. Let me refer to a document, 
exhibit 44 1 that I think has already been brought up in this hearing, 
a memorandum from Mr. Felt to Mr. Tolson, dated September 2, 1970. 
It is a document relating to whether people of age 18 to 21 should be 
recruited as informants. 

At the bottom of the first page of that memorandum, it says, “If we 
could develop informants among these new members,” talking about 
the younger people of various groups, “we could guide them to key 
positions. By the time they are 21 years of age they are almost ready to 
leave college and have been subjected to the corrosive influence and 
brainwashing of ultra-liberal and radical professors.” An observa- 
tion that follows says that “The important consideration, of course, 
is to protect the Bureau from possible embarrassment. Many of our 18-, 
19- and 20-year-old men and women are highly intelligent, mature, 
and loyal citizens.” 

That is a nice observation. “This has recently been recognized by 
the Congress in lowering the voting age to 18 years. It is felt the same 
concept can logically be applied to the revolutionary conflict at home 
and particularly on campuses.” 

There follows a penciled notation or a pen notation. “I don’t hold 
this view. [Signed] H,” which I understand is the Director of the FBI. 
Could you tell this committee why Mr. Hoover did not like young 
people? [General laughter.] 

Mr. Brennan. I think you have drawn that conclusion from that. 
I do not know whether I could agree that that was a conclusion that he 
had arrived at. I was reminded before that I should not engage in such 
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speculative conclusions as to why somebody else may have felt some- 
thing of this nature. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. You do not know why he made that 
notation ? 

Mr. Brennan. I do not know. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. There was a lot of merriment around 
this town recently when a journalist inspected the Secretary of State’s 
garbage. Did the FBI ever involve itself in trash or garbage 
surveillance? 

Mr. Brennan. I believe we had a program some years ago which in- 
volved an assessment of trash. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. What kind of things were you looking 
for in the trash ? 

Mr. Brennan. Basically, as I recall, we were looking for notes or 
materials related to individuals we suspected to be intelligence agents 
of foreign countries or engaged in espionage activities in the United 
States, and anything that might give us a clue as to types of individuals 
in the United States that they might be in contact with. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Brennan, in your many years at the 
Bureau, have you ever known a trained agent of a foreign power to 
put incriminating documents in his trash or garbage ? 

Mr. Brennan. It is conceivable. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I did not ask the question whether it is 
conceivable. I said, did you have a specific case where that had hap- 
pened ? Colonel Abel or anyone else ? 

Mr. Brennan. Specifically, at the moment, I cannot recall any. Per- 
haps the FBI records might provide a better indication of whether 
they had achieved through that degree of investigative technique any- 
thing that was of a positive nature. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Brennan, can you account for the 
reasons why the so-called Thomas Riha case caused the seriousness 
of the breach between the CIA and the FBI ? 

Mr. Brennan. Why it caused the breach ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. "What having to do with Professor Riha 
accounted for the seriousness of the breach between the CIA and the 
FBI? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, I think it was a breach which was totally out of 
proportion with the nature of the incident. Are you asking me now to 
relate back the incidents concerning the Professor? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. No. I want your judgment as to what 
was so important 

Mr. Brennan. Well, I feel that — again, you are asking me for a sort 
of an opinion or speculative observation — but I feel I am safe in say- 
ing that over the years through my observations in the FBI, Mr. 
Hoover had no close regard for the Central Intelligence Agency, and I 
believe that this particular incident constituted just a basis on which 
he could demonstrate to them his degree of arbitrary rule relative to 
the relationships between the two agencies, and I believe he seized upon 
that as an opportunity to be able to do so. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But, to your knowledge, it had nothing 
to do with whether Professor Riha was an agent, double-agent, or was 
working for any agency of our Government or any other Government ? 

Mr. Brennan. No ; and to my recollection, this is the sad part of it. 
It just — I mean Mr. Riha just apparently happened to pop into a 
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set of circumstances where the real vital question here was the fact 
that an FBI agent disclosed some information to a CIA agent which 
disturbed Mr. Hoover. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Without going to great lengths — it is 
fairly crucial in the case because the purported FBI agent who spoke 
to the CIA agent said, “Calm this thing down. Get out to the press 
that Riha is alive and well.” Riha, as you know, disappeared and has 
never been found. 

If an unnamed FBI agent knew something about Professor Riha 
that he was not telling anyone else, I think that is fairly important. 
You do not have any information on what happened to Professor 
Riha? 

Mr. Brennan. My recollection is that he left this country volun- 
tarily and that there was no indication or evidence to indicate that, 
as many alleged from that section of the country, that he had been 
spirited off by Communist agents. 

As I recollect, he was possibly of Czechoslovakian background. He 
was in this country, teaching here, and he suddenly disappeared. The 
information which the FBI had available to it at that time indicated 
that he had voluntarily left, and there was no substantiation of any 
involvement in any intelligence activity or any spying. There was 
just no basis for the flap that arose, as I recall the incident, and this 
is why I say it would seem then to me to be a relatively ridiculous 
situation which blows up to the point where it then leads to a cutoff 
in relations between the two agencies. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I am interested in the information you 
have given us, because neither the CIA nor the FBI nor the local law 
enforcement agencies had that information as to what happened to 
him. They still think he is a missing person. 

Finally, Mr. Brennan, Senator Mondale had a discussion with you 
in which you talked about the pressures on the FBI and other agen- 
cies by elected officials. I feel very strongly, as he and other members 
of this committee do, that this is certainly a factor in some of the 
things that went wrong. Can you account for the fact that when that 
pressure occurs, from the White House or from elected officials, or 
from the Congress, for the FBI to do something — why professional 
agencies such as this cave in under that pressure? Why concoct, if 
you will, information to satisfy those inquiries, rather than tell the 
President of the United States the truth ? Why dredge up and examine 
people’s trash, and everything else, to try to make the kind of case 
that the President of the United States or some Member of Congress 
wants to hear? Why not tell the Director of the FBI to tell the Presi- 
dent of the United States that there is no case here? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t think the picture you have drawn quite 
applies to what prevailed in the FBI. I feel that Mr. Hoover, as 
Director of the FBI, was a very strong personality who at no time 
really hesitated to tell anybody in town what he felt, including the 
President of the United States. And I think that if he, at any time, 
had been directed to take upon himself, or on behalf of the FBI, 
activities which he personally objected to, for whatever reason, he 
would make these objections known. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Angleton testified yesterday, and 
I think the records here today indicate that high level senior officials 
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in both the CIA and FBI seriously doubted, in fact never believed, 
that there was substantial foreign connection with domestic dissidents. 
Yet we have no record whatsoever that that case was ever laid before 
thePresident of the United States or his delegates. 

Mr. Brennan. I cannot vouch for what Mr. Angleton had to say. 
I think, on the basis of my testimony here earlier today — I think I 
made it clear that in one instance we furnished the White House with 
a 40- to 50-page report which detailed the extent to which Americans 
involved in the antiwar movement were traveling in Communist 
countries and attending Communist conferences. 

I think the only question was a continuing hammering of the fact 
of whether they were being furnished money. Are Communist funds 
subsidizing this activity ? But I don’t think the theory was held within 
the FBI, that there was no foreign involvement on the part of a num- 
ber of individuals who were activists in the antiwar movement. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I am past my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brennan, I wonder if you would turn to exhibit 32. 1 I would 
like to just read a couple of paragraphs from that; then I would like 
to ask you a few questions about those paragraphs. This is a July 19, 
1966 memo of Mr. DeLoach and Mr. Sullivan, and the unusual cap- 
tion to the right of it says “Do Not File,” in caps, underscored. And 
I am reading the third and fourth paragraphs — 

The present procedure followed in the use of this technique calls for the Special 
Agent in Charge of a field office to make his request for the use of the tech- 
nique to the appropriate Assistant Director. The Special Agent in Charge must 
completely justify the need for the use of the technique and at the same time 
assure that it can be safely used without any danger or embarrassment to the 
Bureau. The facts are incorporated in a memorandum which, in accordance 
with the Director’s instructions, is sent to Mr. Tolson or to the Director for 
approval. Subsequently this memorandum is filed in the Assistant Director’s 
office under a “Do Not File” procedure. 

In the field, the Special Agent in Charge prepares an informal memorandum 
showing that he obtained Bureau authority and this memorandum is filed in 
his safe until the next inspection by Bureau Inspectors, at which time it is 
destroyed. 

Now, I wonder if you could tell us a little bit about this rather un- 
usual “Do Not File” procedure. How did this work, Mr. Brennan? 

Mr. Brennan. I think the memorandum speaks for itself, Senator. 
In other words, what it is saying is that the special agent in charge 
of the field office would call the Assistant Director, relay to him the 
basis for his feelings that a certain action should be taken relative 
to a “black bag” job. The Assistant Director would prepare that 
memorandum, send it to Mr. Hoover for approval. The memorandum 
was not recorded in the usual recordkeeping functions of the FBI, 
but returned to the Assistant Director of the FBI and would be filed 
in his office, under a “Do Not File.” 

Senator Schweiker. Let me ask you another question this way. If 
it had been filed in the norma! procedure, and then somebody subse- 
quently removed it from the normal file and destroyed it, why was it 
not done that way ? 

Mr. Brennan. There would have been a record of it. 



1 See p. 273. 
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Senator Schweiker. In other words, each file of the FBI is 
serialized, and as new information is put in, a serial number is assigned. 
So is it not correct that if it had been filed in the normal procedure 
and then removed, there would have been a gap, as far as the number 
is concerned. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bren x ax. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. I gather this is a procedure. How did the agents 
in the field know about this procedure? Was this in the manuals or 
rules and regulations, manuals of instructions? Or how did they 
know that this procedure was to be followed? Was it from memoran- 
dums like this? How did the field offices know about the “Do Not 
File” procedure, and the destruct mechanism ? 

Mr. Brennan. I frankly cannot answer that, Senator. I don’t be- 
lieve there was any reference in any manual or the like that referred 
to “black bag” jobs. Maybe there was, but I doubt it. And I did not 
have that much of a — well, I just didn’t have any participation to a 
degree that — well, frankly, I don’t know how they knew. Apparently, 
it was a very highly “need-to-know” type of operation. 

Senator Schweiker. All right. They do, of course, call it a proce- 
dure. So obviously, it had been invoked and was invoked, and they 
had a quote obviously indicating that that was a signal that this proce- 
dure was to be followed. I gather that one purpose of it was that if a 
“black bag” job went afoul, and somebody got hauled before a court, 
the Bureau or someone in the Bureau or an official of the Bureau could 
make a statement to the court, or to any other person investigating, 
to the effect that we searched our files and records, and there is nothing 
to indicate we did such and such. Would that be a fair assumption, on a 
“black bag” job? 

Mr. Brennan. I think so, Senator. 

Senator Schweiker. And I think that it, of course, could apply in a 
lot of other areas as well. 

As I see it, it looks to me as if the Bureau has had a better perfected 
technique of plausible denial than the CIA had, because number one, 
the Assistant Director makes a decision to follow the “Do Not File” 
procedure. The special agent is informed. He can put a special memo 
only in his personal safe. When the FBI investigator comes around, 
the Director or his Assistant Director is assured the procedure has been 
followed, because the inspector reads it in a safe. He knows his com- 
mand and control is there, but he also knows it will be destroyed 
immediately after that. To me it is really the perfect coverup, and a 
lot more sophisticated and more refined than the plausible denial of 
the CIA. 

I think that one other point that ties in here, of course, is that it 
would permit anybody to swear in an affidavit, in such a way for 
example, “He has caused a search to be made of the records of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the United States Department of 
Justice, by the employees of the said Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
acting under his direction, and that said search discloses,” and so on 
and so forth. 

Now, the point I am making here — and I realize this does not 
directly involve you, Mr. Brennan — I want to be fair and make that 
very clear — is that anyone who went to court or filed an affidavit, 
or made a sworn statement to another Government agency or to a 
commission would be technically telling the truth because of the way 
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that wording is constructed. Yet, in fact, it would be nearly total 
deception. 

And I think we have seen an illustration just recently in Dallas, 
where destruction of FBI documents has come to light. And I am 
not going to ask you about that, Mr. Brennan, because I understand 
there is an ongoing investigation, and it would not be appropriate. 
But I do want to say that I commend Director Kelley, because I think 
he is doing a good job. I think he is trying to get things straightened 
out, and I commend him for his approach in this area. 

But I do think it is interesting that here we look at the chief 
investigative arm of the Government, and anytime that somebody at 
the Director or sub-Director level decides that they do not want any- 
body to know about something, there is a formal procedure whereby 
the whole apparatus jumps into line and can do it, and can deny in a 
court of law that such a thing ever occurred, and supposedly, tech- 
nically be telling the truth. 

And it just seems to me this is at the heart of our investigation 
here, because how can we, in Congress, even though we are investi- 
gating, know what is going on ? We found the theory of plausible 
denial in our investigation of the CIA on the subject of assassinations. 
We find inhere as a technique that the FBI used. It certainly makes 
it very difficult for bodies like the Warren Commission and Congress 
to do their jobs. And I think it is very significant, and I think the record 
should very clearly show that this procedure was used at the uppermost 
levels, and was used for certain purposes, and I think we just touched 
the tip of the iceberg as to what purposes and what motivation and 
what the situation was. 

Now, Mr. Brennan, I would like to turn my attention to one or two 
other subjects for a moment, and that is that in the mail-opening that 
was discussed earlier, we now know, of course, that the CIA did not 
discuss at the meetings about the Huston plan the mail opening proce- 
dure. And I understand from preceding testimony that the Counter- 
intelligence Program was not discussed at these same kinds of meetings. 
I wonder if you could tell us why the COINTEL Programs, or Coun- 
terintelligence Programs, were not discussed at these meetings? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t believe they were pertinent to the basic pur- 
pose of the meetings. I believe the basic — in other words, as I interpret 
what happened relative to the Huston plan, you have to go back to 
the original question again being asked consistently by the White 
House. Are foreign, Communist elements subsidizing financially the 
activists in the antiwar movement ? And part of the apparent inability 
to be responsive to that arises from what I perceive to be a degree of 
provincialism which existed among the various organizations of the 
intelligence community at that time. I think the general feeling being 
let us say, among the FBI, DIA, NSA, you know, we do our thing, you 
do yours, and let us not get involved in each other’s area of operations 
here. And I think there was a feeling that possibly we could overcome 
what I would term that frame of provincialism if we could analyze 
each other’s resources, techniques, and possibly broaden the scope of 
our own overall respective capacities. Perhaps we would do better 
toward being responsive to what the basic question of the White House 
was. 
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Senator Schweiker. Did not the basic question also relate to radicals 
on campus and radicals domestically ? And I have a hard time drawing 
the line between the distinction you just made and what I thought the 
White House group and Mr. Huston were focusing on, because Huston 
was focusing, when he testified before us, on violent revolutionaries, on 
what they were doing to our streets and to our campuses. And certainly, 
as I would understand the program you were working on, that would 
certainly go to the heart of the same kind of thing, whether you are 
talking about using a student as an FBI informant, or what. 

Mr. Brennan. Right. I agree, Senator. But I feel that then, stem- 
ming from that, what you have is the question of, are you utilizing 
enough wiretaps, and are you utilizing enough bag jobs, are you utiliz- 
ing enough of these sophisticated techniques that perhaps you’d used 
in the past which have since been cut back, and should there be re- 
consideration of an intensification of the use of these techniques? 

Senator Schweiker. I see my time has expired. That is all the ques- 
tions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Schweiker. Senator Morgan has 
asked to be recognized for one additional question. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Brennan, to fallow up on my line of question- 
ing earlier, would you turn to exhibit 46, 1 on the second page, a memo- 
randum from the Director of the FBI to the agent in charge in 
Albany, I believe. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morgan. And on the first page, there was a memorandum 
to you, requesting that this memorandum be sent to all stations which 
I assume you approved ? 

Mr. Brennan. Apparently so, yes. 

Senator Morgan. I beg your oardon ? 

Mr. Brennan. Apparently. That looks like my initials up there. 

Senator Morgan. All right. Now, Mr. Brennan, that memorandum 
included instructions as to how to keep surveillance on individuals 
that were designated as “Key Black Extremists,” and “Key Black Ex- 
tremist Organizations,” did it not? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morgan. And amona: the things that were listed to be done 
was. number nine, that “the Federal income tax returns of all Key 
Black Extremists must be checked annually, in accordance with exist- 
ing instructions.” Do you find that ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. sir. 

Senator Morgan. That was one of the policies, was it not, to use tax 
returns for such purposes of surveillance, and whatever other purpose 
that you had ? 

Mr. Brennan. There was use of some tax returns ; yes. sir. 

Senator Morgan. In other words, anvone who was designated bv the 
Bureau as a person of interest would have his tax return checked an- 
nually. in accordance with instructions that were preoared 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t think that’s what that says, Senator. Doesn’t 
it say that consideration shall be given ? 

Senator Morgan. The beginning paragraph savs: “The desirable 
coverage must include, but not be limited to, the following investiga- 
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tion.” I am reading from the top of page 2 — “must include, but not be 
limited to.” And then item number nine was “The Federal income tax 
returns of all Key Black Extremists must be checked annually in ac- 
cordance with existing instructions.” 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. Apparently that would apply to checking the 
income tax returns of the Key Black Extremists, or individuals desig- 
nated as such. 

Senator Morgan. Mr. Chairman, I believe we will be following this 
up later, but I would like to comment for the record that this concerns 
me greatly, because if the Bureau decided that any given person should 
be on their list, then he could have his tax returns checked every year. 
And you know, even I might — I will put myself in there — I might be- 
long to some organization that the Bureau might decide is extremist, 
and if so, I could have my tax returns checked every year. I think this 
raises an important question. 

The Chairman. Well, indeed it does. And I have known you to op- 
pose certain policies of the Government. Does that mean that you get 
your tax returns examined every year? This business of using the tax 
returns for surveillance and law enforcement purposes unrelated to 
the question of whether or not the citizen has paid his taxes, using it 
as a form of harrassment, you know, is a very serious question, Senator 
Morgan. 

And maybe this is the appropriate time to say that next week the 
committee is going to explore this question of what we regard as im- 
proper practices, where the IRS has begun to use surveillance tech- 
niques for purposes other than determining whether the citizen con- 
cerned has paid his taxes, for purposes of harrassment. We are going 
to examine the ways that this is done in liaison with other agencies of 
the Government like the FBI. 

Senator Tower has asked to be recognized. 

Senator Tower. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brennan, the GAO report that was mentioned earlier today 
by Mr. Smothers raises a question which I believe is critical to our 
evaluation of the need for new tools and techniques on the domestic 
front, as apparently espoused by you today. From a law enforcement 
standpoint, a 3-percent rate of referral for prosecution of domestic 
intelligence cases is not terribly impressive. However, the report also 
noted — and I quote — “Who is to say that the Bureau’s continuous 
coverage on such groups and their leaders has not prevented them to 
date from achieving their ultimate subversive and extremist, goals ?” 

I also raise the question of whether, despite the limited number 
of criminals identified to date, this Congress should recognize the 
need for FBI activity extending beyond the strict parameters associ- 
ated with law enforcement functions. Mr. Brennan, I ask your com- 
ment on the question of whether this committee should ask the Con- 
gress to clearly establish by statute a domestic surveillance role for 
the FBI. ' 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. I think the FBI would welcome that type of 
clarification. 

Senator Tower. I mean, statutorily authorize a surveillance role 
that may not now be authorized, or may be proscribed by law as it 
now stands — consistent, of course, with the Constitution, and our 
theories of law and rights. 
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Mr. Brennan. I am not quite sure I understand what you mean, 
Senator. 

Senator Tower. We are talking right now about the FBI going 
beyond its authority. We are talking about aspects of FBI activity 
that might be considered unconstitutional. What I am trying to estab- 
lish here is, should we recommend legislation that might perhaps 
remove some of the parameters that surround the FBI at the moment, 
and give specific authorization for surveillance under certain circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes; I definitely feel you should. 

Senator Tower. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Any other questions from the committee? Senator 
Hart? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Brennan, the last question I asked 
you had to do with the degree of foreign involvement, particularly 
financing domestic disruptions. And why, if there were senior people 
in both CIA and FBI that believed that there was not substantial 
foreign involvement, that case was not made to the President? You 
said you could not speak for the CIA, but you thought the FBI 
consistently took the view that the domestic unrest had substantial 
foreign involvement. 

The reference that I was referring to was your deposition before 
the committee. The question was asked, “Is it your judgment and 
was it your judgment at the time that there must have been a great 
deal more foreign money coming in?” Mr. Brennan: “Based on my 
experience, I personally did not believe that that was true. I felt that 
the extremist groups and the others who were involved in antiwar 
activities and the like at that time were of the middle- and upper-level 
income, and we characterized them generally as credit-card revolu- 
tionaries.” 

My question is why you and people like you in the FBI and the 
CIA did not flatly tell the White House that. That case never seemed 
to get up there. It was always what the President wanted to hear. 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t think that is true, Senator. As I indicated 
to you, we had ample evidence of the travel of leading activists in the 
antiwar movement to foreign countries, where they attended meetings 
of Communist groups abroad concerned with the so-called peace 
movement in the United States. We submitted a 40- to 45- or 50-page 
report dealing with the extent of this activity. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Did that report include a statement 
such as I have just read ? That is the question. 

Mr. Brennan. We at one time were required to submit a report 
dealing with the extent of our knowledge of Communist funding. 
And I believe it was our observation therein that there was some 
evidence, for example, of one subversive group or one extremist group 
of individuals who were traveling to Cuba, who were thereby, let us 
say, entertained to a degree at the expense of the Cuban Government. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Brennan, that is not my question. 
My question was, did these lengthy reports ever contain an observa- 
tion such as you made to this committee that you did not believe there 
was substantial foreign funding? 

Mr. Brennan. No. I don’t feel that that would be appropriate 
for inclusion within an FBI report as to the expression of a belief. 
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The Bureau took the position it was a fact-finding agency, and it 
would stick to basically what it knew. But I don’t think that, even 
if we had been asked, “what is your feeling about it,” that the Bureau 
would have been able to respond that, “well, we happen to believe 
such and such.” 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I assume your belief was not based on 
imagination, but your opinion was based upon facts. If you saw a 
set of facts that showed substantial foreign funding and then had a 
belief that there was no substantial foreign funding, I would think 
that you would be subject to dismissal. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. But if I gave you a report dealing with 15 
separate organizations which relatively set forth the degree of infor- 
mation concerning whether or not they were receiving funds from 
foreign sources, I think that you would be able to draw the conclusion 
for yourself as to whether or not there was any extensive foreign 
funding. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Not if you did not present the other 
side of the case, and I think it is a classic example of an agency’s 
being given the obligation to tell the facts to the White House, and 
instead telling the White House exactly what it wanted to hear. 

Mr. Brennan. I think you are asking, then, for interpretations, 
and the Bureau did not engage in interpretations. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Baker? 

Senator Baker. Mr. Chairman, just briefly, for the sake of clarifi- 
cation, I understood Senator Hart’s question to be that it was your 
conclusion that there was no foreign involvement in these demon- 
strations. Is it your testimony that there was no foreign funding? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Baker. Now, is there a distinction between these two? 

Mr. Brennan. I think there is. I do not know whether I have con- 
fused the members of the committee. Clearly, what I again state is 
that we had developed no evidence to indicate any substantial Com- 
munist foreign funding of the antiwar movement in the United States. 
But on the other hand, we had extensive evidence of the leading ac- 
tivists, many of the leading activists of the antiwar movement, at- 
tending Communist conferences abroad where the matter of what 
should transpire relative to demonstrations in this country was dis- 
cussed. And you may want to regard that as perhaps indirect guidance, 
or perhaps even more direct guidance, of what the antiwar movement 
should do in this country. Those, I think, are two separate and distinct 
things which led you. on the one hand, to say, “yes, there was extensive 
contact between American activists and foreign Communist ele- 
ments, but no evidence that the foreign Communist elements were 
pouring money in in support of what was taking place here.” 

Senator Baker. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Schweiker has a question. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brennan, as I recall, a few minutes earlier you testified that 
you were not aware that any “black bag” jobs were done after the 
January 6, 1967, memorandum of Mr. Hoover’s. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brennan. That is my recollection, Senator. 
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Senator Schweiker. All right. Now, we have, of course, on file with 
the committee the fact that such a “black bag” job did occur in April 
of 1968, some time after that. Now, I realize you were Chief of the 
Internal Security Section at that time, in the 1968 time frame? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. And your immediate superior would have been 
the head of the Domestic Intelligence Division. Is that the correct 
chain of command ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. And then, the next step would have been Mr. 
Hoover himself ? 

Mr. Brennan. You have an intermediate step of Assistant to the 
Director. 

Senator Schweiker. Let’s assume that basically, to your knowledge, 
it was not approved through you. If, in fact, as the FBI report shows, 
it did occur, someone in the sequential steps above you, one, two or 
three, would pretty well have had to have approved it for a “black 
bag” job to have occurred. Is that correct. 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. It is really inconceivable to you that it really 
would not have occurred if one, two or three ladders above you did 
not somewhere give an OK to it? Would that be a fair assumption? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schweiker. I think again this points out the clear-cut situa- 
tion where a memo says one thing, and yet one or two people at the 
top are doing something differently, whether it is setting up a “Do Not 
File” procedure, or going against a memo they issued. I think it pretty 
well gets to the heart of the problem here; and again realize, Mr. 
Brennan, I am not tying you into it. But I think it is important to put 
it into the record. That is all. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Schweiker. 

I have just one other matter I would like to question you about before 
we close this morning. Our figures show, based upon the reports of 
the FBI, that when the agency decided greatly to increase its campus 
surveillance, it estimated that by its surveillance of all SDS members, 
6,500 new cases would be opened. And it estimated that in its surveil- 
lance of all black groups on our campuses, 4,000 new cases would be 
opened. 

Now, what does that mean, opening a case ? Does that mean that you 
establish a file on the person ? Give me a better understanding of what 
opening a case means. There is a human element here. What does it 
mean to the person on whom the case is opened ? You have agents going 
on these campuses asking questions about certain people who are within 
this new 4,000 group of black students, or within this new 6,500 group 
of SDS members, and then a case is opened with each one of them. 
What does that mean ? What are the mechanics ? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, the field office basically would have the respon- 
sibility of opening a case file on the organization. 

The Chairman. Or on the individual ? 

Mr. Brennan. Well, let me try to give it to you in sequence, Senator. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Brennan. And — the field office — through investigative proce- 
dures, would attempt to develop sources and informants who could 
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give them information relative to the individuals who were the leaders 
of the organization, and through appropriate investigative techniques 
and efforts, attempt to determine who the individual members of an 
organization were ; at which stage, an individual case would be opened 
on each individual member. 

They now would be investigated with sort of a preliminary back- 
ground investigation, to draw together the picture of the individual. 
But inherent in all of this, then, would be the need to make a deter- 
mination at some point in time, is this merely a rank-and-file type of 
individual, or has this individual through his activities demonstrated a 
propensity for violence, or does he occupy a strong leadership position 
in the organization, and has he or she been responsible for public 
exhortations of violence ? 

The Chairman. Once a file is opened, and the individual is placed 
under surveillance, suppose it develops — as I am sure it did in a great 
many of these cases — that the individual is found not to be engaging 
in any unlawful activities, but simply expressing his opposition to the 
war, his opposition to being drafted to fight the war, or whatever. 
Then is the file destroyed ? 

Mr. Brennan. It is closed. 

The Chairman. It is closed, Well, suppose that individual later 
wants to get a job, let us say, with the Government. He is grown up 
now, he has left the campus. He wants to get a job with the Govern- 
ment, and he applies for a job, and the FBI is asked to nm a name 
check on him. Now. would that name check turn up that file, even 
though it were closed ? 

Mr. Brennan. I am not sure, Senator. I am not too familiar now with 
the operation of the name-check function, and the degree to which they 
would include types of information pertinent to the inquirer’s interest. 

The Chairman. Can you testify that such a name check would not 
turn up that name because the file had been closed ? 

Mr. Brennan. No; I don’t think I could, Senator. As I say, I am 
not all that certain, and I would hate to really run around in areas 
where 

The Chairman. Do you see what I am concerned about ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes ; I understand. 

The Chairman. Here a file is set up. The agency itself decides, after 
surveillance, that this young person has not violated any laws. The 
file is closed. Later, he tries to get a job with the Government. A name 
check is run by the FBI, and the FBI makes a little reference to the 
agency, and says, “this man’s name appeared on a subversive file.” 

You see, this is an intensely human thing. These people who get 
caught up in this thing can be affected for the rest of their lives. 

Well, I think today the testimony has established that the 
Huston plan called for a relaxation of restrictions that then applied 
to surveillance on the campuses, following its revocation by the Presi- 
dent. And within a month or so thereafter, the FBI greatly expanded 
that surveillance. The 21 -year limitation, which was meant to avoid 
student spying on students on the campuses, was eliminated, and in- 
formants were obtained on the campuses among the student body. Also, 
all SDS members were placed under surveillance, and 6,500 new cases 
were opened. Also, all black groups were placed under surveillance, 
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even though there was no previous evidence of violence or a tendency 
toward violence ; and that involved the opening of 4,000 new cases. 

My final question, Mr. Brennan, is, do you know whether this rather 
dramatic expansion of the FBI involvement on the campuses of the 
country began within a month or so after the President had revoked 
his authorization of the Huston plan, whether all of that was told to 
the President? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t believe it would have been, Senator. I believe 
that the most that would have been done would have — possibly at the 
next appropriations testimony, where Mr. Hoover would be called 
upon to spell out what the areas of investigative interest the FBI had, 
that he, at that time, would have been subject to the congressional 
inquiry which would have enabled him to draw out the scope of our 
activities. 

The Chairman. Tell me this. The record shows that Hoover was 
objecting to the Huston plan, and then shortly after the President 
revokes it, he is approving a big expansion of surveillance on the cam- 
puses, reducing the age from 21 to 18 and all of the other things we 
talked about. What accounted for the change of position ? Why did he 
object to it in the Huston plan and then shortly thereafter turn around 
and approve it? 

Mr. Brennan. I frankly don’t know, Senator. There were incon- 
sistencies of that type that went along from year to year, and Mr. 
Hoover was not the type that would call you in and explain to you why 
he changed his mind. 

The Chairman. Then you have no explanation to give ? 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Tower has a comment. 

Senator Tower. I just want to make one comment, Mr. Chairman, 
consistent with Senator Morgan’s objection to the chief counsel, 
Mr. Schwarz’s line of questioning at the beginning of the session 
today. I would like simply to say for the record that the response 
that Mr. Brennan gave to Senator Huddleston’s questions concerning 
Mr. Hoover’s motivations for recommending rejection of the Huston 
plan was Mr. Brennan’s opinion, and was speculative entirely. 

I would like to further note — this should not be inferred as a criti- 
cism of Mr. Brennan, because he has got a perfect right to respond 
to questions as to what his opinion is — but I would point out that 
Mr. Hoover is not around to comment on what his motivations might 
have been at the moment. I think we should note that the witness’ 
answer stands as an opinion, as speculative, and not a matter of fact. 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Chairman, there are other FBI witnesses who 
have contrary opinions, of course, and we have spoken to some who 
believe that Mr. Hoover did have a genuine interest in the matters 
that he was talking about. So there is a difference of opinion among 
the people of the FBI. 

Senator Baker. I might ask, Mr. Chairman, whether anybody 
really knows why everybody was scared of J. Edgar Hoover. If 
this witness knows, we ought to let him say. We stopped him a minute 
ago before he had a chance to say. 

The Chairman. Are you putting a question. Senator Baker? 

Senator Baker. Sure. Mr. Brennan, do you know? Did you ever 
discuss with Mr. Hoover why the President or anybody else had such 
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a concern or respect, or even fear, of him? I assume you do not, 
but nobody has asked that question. 

Mr. Brennan. No, I don’t. 

Senator Baker. I remember, Mr. Chairman, that this is a legend 
that has gone on for some time. But I rather suspect we may never 
find the answer. 

Mr. Brennan. Well, I think it possibly arises, Senator, from re- 
ports of certain observations perhaps made by President Kennedy, 
when he was asked whether or not he intended to reappoint Mr. 
Hoover or to get rid of him. If I recollect correctly, his observation 
was — you know, you don’t fire God. And I believe that President 
Johnson also was posed a further question as to whether or not he 
intended to keep Mr. Hoover on. I think he made a response of similar 
content. 

Senator Baker. Thank you. 

The Chairman. At the birth of this country, John Adams resolved 
that our society must have a government of laws and not of men. 
This was necessary, he said, because the law, in all vicissitudes of 
Government, fluctuations of the passions or flights of enthusiasm, 
will preserve a steady, undeviating course. It will not bend to the 
uncertain wishes, imaginations and wanton tempers of man.” 

What we have heard this week reflects a sad change from this 
original conception, so rightly cherished by our Founding Fathers. 
Now we discover that even the mail of our citizens has been unlaw- 
fully read by secret intelligence agencies. Instead of all being equal 
before the law, we find that any number of citizens, from Presidential 
candidates on down, have had their letters opened, copied, photo- 
graphed and filed in the vast vaults of the Federal agencies. We 
learn that other unlawful intelligence operations have also been 
concealed from Congress and from the President himself. This can- 
not be allowed. For as John Locke wisely knew, whenever law ends, 
tyranny begins. 

This hearing is adjourned until 10 o’clock next Tuesday morning. 

[ Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the select committee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. Thursday, October 2, 1975.] 
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PREFACE 



The objectives of this report are to: (1) assess the current 
internal security threat; (2) evaluate current intelligence collection 
procedures; identify restraints under which U. S. intelligence services 
operate; and list the advantages and disadvantages of such restraints; 
and (?) evaluate current interagency coordination and recommend means 
to improve it. 

The Committee has attempted to set forth the essence of 
the issues and the major policy considerations involved which fall within 
the scope of its mandate. 
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PART ONE 

SUMMARY OF INTERNAL SECURITY THREAT 



I. MILITANT NEW LEFT GROUPS 

A . Assessment of Current Internal Security Threat 

- - — - • ' S' 

The movement of rebellious youth known as the "New Left, " 
involving and influencing a substantial number of college students, is hav- 
ing a serious impact on contempor a ry,. soci ety with a seriou s 

doxaFsHc^iTre Ti^he revolutionary aims of the New Left are apparent 
when their identification with Marxism-Leninism is examined^ They 
pointedly advertise their objective as the overthrow of our system of 
-government by force and violence. Under the guise of freedom of speech, 
they seek to confro nt all ij alabLiahflxLaiLtl'Pritv and prpy oke _di sorrier . 
They_intend tosm asTTt h eU. S. educational sy stem, the, economi c structur e, 
and, fina ll y, the Gpyernrp igri ) ; New LelTTrToups do n ot have a large 

e nough number of rank-a nd-file follows rs. nor do t h ey have a unity o f 
p urpose to carry out ma s sive nr paralyzing a cts 6f insurneclion. They do. 
on the other hand, ha ve the will to carry. on.mote mili tant effort s In. focal 
situations and an inclination to uti l ize-more extreme means to atta in their 
objectives. ■ ~ 

1. Student Protest Groups. The Students for, a Democratic 
Society fSDS l has, in the past year, soli} into several factions, including 
the Revpl utionp yy ,, Yojitj^Movem^^Jl^y.Ml . which has control over30 
c han ters: and the Wor ker Stud ent Alliance JWSAV, ..which consists of 63 

c hapte rs. The WSA FaTliolOclo^ ^ea by the ______ 

Pro gress i ve Labor P arty ^PLP l^^imstp^iHda^w or ker-sfadent movement 
in keeping with the PLP's aim of developing a broad woTtfer^HasecT 
revolutionary movement in the United States. 

There are some 55 unaffiliated SDS chapter s gc n.gxajly 
s vmna.thet jc to revolutionary tactics andgoaTsT^ Tlie trend of increased 
radical campus organizations is noticeable at campuses where recognition 
of SDS has been refused or rescinded and SDS members have banded 
together, with or without sanction, under a new title to attract student 
support. In addition, numerous ad hoc groups have been established 
on campuses and elsewhere to exploit specific issues. 

The National Stude nt Strike n (NSS\, also k nown as the 
National Strike Information Cente r, was formedToTlowing the entry 
of the United States forces into Cambodia and the deaths of four students 
at Kent State University. NSS, which helped to coordinate the nationwide 
student strike in May, 1970, has three regional centers and includes 

i , vn 
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among its leadership SDS members and other New Left activists, '{'he 
NSS has established a nat ionwi d e com mun icatirms sy s te n~\..oLJI hamj.’ ra dio 
^Sous^on 'campu^ r a ge student demonstrations and disru ptions . 

Tliis com nuin I c au on s*Ta p a b i 1. l^'oTay have a significant impact on campus 
stability in the coming school year. 

The Vencer em os B ri gade (VB b established to send United States 
youth to Cuba to aid in the 1970 harvests, has continually received favorable 
publicity in Cuban propaganda media. To date, over 900 members of 
the VB have visited Cuba and another group of approximately 500 members 
are expected to follow suit. While in Cuba, VB members were individually 
photographed and questioned in detail about their backgrounds. Because 
of their contacts with Cuban officials, these individuals must be considered 
as potential recruits for Cuban intelligence activities and sabotage in th e 
United States. * *" 

The g reatest threat nosed to the sec u rity of the country by 
s tudent protest groups is their potential for fomenting violence and unres t 
on collepe camrnisp s. Demonstrations have triggered acts of arson by 
extremists against war-oriented research anditOTC facilities and have 
virtually paralyzed many schools. There has been a growing number of 
noncampus, but student-related, acts of violence which increase tensions 
between "town and gown" and which constitute a marked escalation of the 
scope and level of protest activities. Few student protests are current ly 
r elated to exclusively campus issue s; v irtually all involve political an d 
s ocial issu es. I ncreasin gly, t he battlefield is the community with the 
campus serving primarily as a staging area . 

• -v 

The efforts of the New Left aimed at fomenting unrest and 
subversion among civil servants, labor unions, and mass media have met 
with very limited success, although the WSA and its parent, the PLP, 
have attempted through their "Summer Work-Ins" to infiltrate and 
radicalize labor. The inability of these groups to subvert and control 
the mass media has led to the establishment of a large network of under- 
ground publications which serve the dual purpose of an internal communi- 
cation network and an external propaganda organ. 

Leaders of student protest groups have traveled extensively 
over the years to communist countries; have openly stated their sympathy 
with the international communist revolutionary movements in South Vietnam 
and Cuba; and have directed others into activities which support these 
movements. These individuals must be considered to haye_ potential for 
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_reci^tment..and. participation Jn, foreign- dir ected intelligenc e activity. 



2. Antiwar Activists. The impetus and continuity for the 
antiwar movement is provided by the New Mobilization Committee to 
EndJthe War in Vietnam (NM C) and the St udent Mobilizat ion Committee 
t o End the War inVietnnm (SMC) . tCThe NMC is a coalitiorToT'numerous 
antiwar groups and individuals including communist "old left" elements. 

The SMC is under the control of the Trotskyist Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP)4 j 

The NMC and SMC have announced a policy of "nonexclusion" 
which places no limitation on the type of individuals allowed to participate 
in demonstrations. This policy opens the door for violence- prone 
individuals who want to capitalize on the activities of these groups. 

Both groups profess to follow a policy of nonviolence; however, the 
very nature of the protests that they sponsor sets the stage for civil 
disobedience and police confrontation by irresponsible dissident elements. 
Various individuals in NMC and SMC are calling for more mi litant 
protest activities, a subject to be discussed at natio nal meetings by 
both groups in late June. 1970. 

Although antiwar groups are not known to be collecting weapons, 
engaging in paramilitary training, or advocating terrorist tactics, the 
pro-Hanoi attitude of their leaders, the unstable nature of many NMC 
advocates and their policy of "nonexclusion" underscore the us e of ^h e 
a ntiwar movement as a conduit for civil disorder. This is further 
emphasized by the NMC leadership's advocacy of civil disobedience to 
achieve desired objectives. 

There is no indication that the antiwar movement has made 
serious inroads or achieved any more than a slight degree of influence 
among labor unions, the mass media, and civil servants. One group, 
however, the Federal Employees for a Democratic Society (FEDS), offers 
a means of protest for recent radical graduates employed by the Federal 
Government. 
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The mRitary and e.<tojaMoaal Jnatitntioag arejh^iipe 
t argets of t he _ant iwji r^mov ernen t . In addition to vandalism, arsons, and 
bombings of ROTC facilities, there has been stepped-up activity to 
spread antiwar sympathy among American servicemen from within 
through sympathetic members in the military and from without through 
such programs as "GI Coffeehouses" and the proposed National GI 
Alliance. The increasing access by members of the military to the 
underground press, the establishment of servicemen's unions, and 
organizations which facilitate desertions, have contributed significantly 
to the increasing instances of dissent in the military services. 

NMC and SMC leaders are constan tl y speak li~g_hgXpr.e_£faui£nt 
grou ps and e ndeavori ng tp use student radical^ to further the antiwar 
moveme nt. They have called for an end to the ROIC and have demon- 
strated. often violently, to force universities to halt war- related research 
projects. 

( The NMC maintains close contact with the _ _ 

World Council for Peace and Stockholm Conference on Vietnam) A ne w 
organi zation dominated by NMC lead ers, t he Committ ee of Lia ison with 
Families.of Servicemen De tained in North Viet nam, emerged in January, 
1970, after contacts with iTortii' Vietnamese representatives. It attempts 
to present a favorable picture of North Vietnamese treatment of American 
prisoners of war. 



NMC leaders have frequently traveled abroad. It is therefore 
necessary to consider these individuals as hj^in^jpQtR r.tta yor^^pq ging 
in foreign- directed intelligence collection. 

ii ii ■ mi ll ffTliT || M i l — i i 

//Th e Centr al Intelligence Agency (CIA), injts analysis of bloc 
intelligence, is of tK^viewTliaftEelSoviet and bloc intelligence services 
are* committed at the political level to exploit all domestic dissidents 
wKer ever possibly This attack is being conducted through recruited 
agents, agents ortnfluence, and the use of front groups. It is established 
bloc policy to deploy its forces against the United States as "the main 1 
enemy" and to direct all bloc intelligence forces toward ultimately 
political objectives which disrupt U. S. domestic and foreign policies. j 

3. New Left Terrorist Groups. The Weathe rman terrorist ” 
group, which emerged from a factional split of SDS duringTFie Summer of 
1969, is a revolutionary youth movement which actively supports the 
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revolutionary leadership role of the Negro in the United States. It has 
evolved into a number of small commando-type units which plan to 
utilize bombings, arsons, and assassinations as political weapons. 

There has been evidence of Weatherman involvement in 
terrorist tactics, including the accidental explosion of a "Weatherman 
bomb factory" in New 'York City on March 6, 1970; the discovery of two 
undetonated bombs in Detroit police facilities on the same date; and the 
blast at New York City police installations on June 9, 1970. 

While Weather man membership is not clearly defined, it is 
estimated that a t least 1. 000 individuals adhere to Weatherman ideology . 

In addition, groups such as the White Panther Party, Running Dog, Mad Dog, 
and the Youth International Party (Yippies) are supporters of Weatherman 
terrorism but have no clearly definable ideology of their own. 

Adherents to Weatherman ideology are also found within 
radical elements on campuses, among those living in off-campus communes-, 
among New Left movement lawyers and doctors, and the underground press. 
Individuals who adhere to the Weatherman ideology have offered support 
and aid to hard-core Weatherman members, including 21 Weatherman 
members currently in hiding to avoid apprehension. 

They identify themselves politically with North Vietnam, 

Cuba, and North Korea and consider pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese, organi- 
zatijfts as being aligned with imperialist powers. In addition, sdme of tfie 
‘Weatherman leaders and adherents have traveled to communist countries 
or have met in Western countries with communist representatives. 

Weatherman leaders and other members of terrorist groups 
are not known at this time to be involved in- foreign-directed intelligence 
collection activity. The fugitive and underground status of many of these 
people, as well as their involvement in activities which would likely bring 
them to the attention of American authorities, would be a deterrent to 
contacts by foreign intelligence organizations. 

B. Assessment of Current Intelligence Collection Procedures 

1. Scope and Effectiveness of Current Coverage. Although 
New Left groups have been responsible for widespread damage to ROTC 
facilities, for the halting of some weapons-related research, and for the 
increasing dissent within the military services, the major threat to the 
internal security of the United Stales is that directed against the civilian 
sector of our society. 
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Coverage of student groups is handled prima ri ly throu gh 
li ve informants and it is generally effective at the national level or 
at major meetings of these groups whore overall policy, aims, and 
objectives of the groups arc determined . 



The antiwar 



throug h - the FB I 
This is s upported by 



by live informants i n all organizations of interest 

i nformation furnishecTbv all members of the intelligence commun ity 
a nd otner Federal, sta t e, and local agenc ies. Key leaders and 
activists are afforded concentrated and intensified investigative 
coverage on a continuing basis and, in situations where there are 
positive indications of violence, electron ic surveillances have be en 
i mplemented on a select ive basis . Intormaht and 
does no t meet present requirements* 1 ! 



ilectronic coverag e 



Although several SDS chapters on college campuses which 
adhere to Weatherman ideology have been penetrated by live informants, 
there is no live informant coverage at present of iinderground Weatherman 
fugitives. There is electronic coverage on the residence of a Weatherman 
contact in New York City and on the residence of an alleged Weatherman 
member in San Francisco; however, no information has been developed 
concerning the whereabouts of the 21 Weatherman fugitives. 



2. Gaps in Current Co verage . Established, long-term 
coverage is not available within student protest groups due to the 
fact that the student body itself changes yearly, necessitating a constant 
turnover in the informants targeted against these groups. His idealism 
and immaturity, as well as the sensitive issues of academic freedom 
and the right to dissent, all serve to increase the risk that the student 
informant will be exposed as such. 



Generally, day-to-dav coverage of the planned activities 
of student prote st groups, which are somewhat autonomo”s an d ' 
d isjointed, coul3~be s t rengthen ed. (Advance notice of foreign t ravel 
by student militants is particularly needed^ C ampus violence is 
gener ally att ributable to small, close-knit extremist groups among 
radical ~5tnoehls. Coverage of these latter groups is minimaL 
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The antiwar movement is comprised of a great many 
organizations and people which represent varied political, moral and 
ethnic beliefs. Current manpower commitments preclude optimum 
coverage of all antiwar activities on a day-to-day basis. 

Existing coverage of New Left, extremists, the Weather ma n 
group in pa rti cular, is negligible. Most of the Weatherman group has 
gone underground and formed floating, commando-type units. composed of 
three to six individuals. The transitory nature of these units hinders the 
installation of electronic surveillances and their smallness and distrust 
of outsiders make penetration of these units through live informants 
extremely difficult. 

Financially, the Weatherman group appears to be without 
a centralized source of funds. Wealthy parents have furnished funds to 
some of these individuals, including those in a fugitive status. Many 
members have also been involved in the thefts of credit and identification 
cards, as well as checks, and have utilized them for obtaining operating 
expenses. 



3 . Possible Measures to Improve Intelligence Collection. 

To establish effective coverage of student protest group s would requi r e 
th ejexpansion of live informant coverage of individual campus' c h apters of 
these organizati ons. Tills would entail extensive use of student informants 
to obtain maximum utilization of their services fo r the periods of the ir 
college attendance. • 



Because of the great number of individuals and groups in the 
antiwar movement, a n increase in the manpower assigned to these inves - 
ti gations would facilitate more intensive coverag e. I n addition, ther e 
are several key leaders involved in virtually all antiwar ac-tivitie s , 
i ncluding international contacts, against whom electronic surveillanc es 
an d mail covers would be particularly effectiv e. 

Improvement of intelligence gathering against New Left 
terrorists depends on a combination of live informant coverage among 
key leaders and selective electronic surveillances. Because of the nature 
of the Weatherman groups, live informant coverage will most likely result 
through the defection of a key leader. 
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Extensive effortshave been undertaken which should 
produce a live informant capable of furnishing information as to the 
location of Weatherman fugitives and planned terrorist acts. In the 
event a commune is located, prompt installation of electronic 
coverage should produce similar results. Utilization of additional 
resources to expand and intensify this collection would be beneficial 
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II. BLACK EXTRE MI ST MOVEMEN T 

A. Assessment of Current Internal Security Threat 

1. Black Panther Par ty. The most active and dangerous 
black extremist group in the United States is the Black Panther Party 
(BPP). Despite its relatively small number of hard-core members-- 
approximately 800 in 40 chapters nationwide — the BPP is in the forefront 
of black extremist activity today. The BPP has publicly advertised its goal 
of organizing revolution, insurrection, assassination and other terrorist- 
type activities. Moreover, a recent poll indicates that approximately 

25 per cent of the black population has a great respect for the BPP, 
including 43 per cent of blacks under 21 years of age. 

The Panther newspaper has a current circulation of 
approximately 150, 000 copies weekly. Its pages are filled with messages 
of racial hatred and call for terrorist guerrilla activity in an attempt 
to overthrow the Government. The BPP has been involved in a substantial” 
number of planned attacks against law enforcement officers, and its 
leadership is composed in large part of criminally inclined, violence- 
prone individuals. 

Weapons are regularly stockpiled by the Party. During 1968 
and 1969, quantities of machine guns, shotguns, rifles, hand grenades, 
homemade bombs, and ammunition were uncovered in Panther offices. 

2. New Left Support for BPP. The BPP has received 
increasing support from radical New Left elements. During 1970, the 
BPP formed a working relationship with radical student dissenters by 
injecting the issue of Government "repression" of Panthers into the 
antiwar cause. Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) supported 
the BPP in a 1969 "united front against fascism." The probability that 
black extremists, including the BPP, will work closely with New Left 
white radicals in the future increases the threat of escalating terrorist 
activities. It would be safe to project that racial strife and student 
turmoil fomented by black extremists will definitely increase. 

3. BPP Propaganda Appearances. Despite its small member- 
ship, the BPP has scored major successes in the propaganda arena. In 
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1969, DPP representatives spoke at 189 colleges throughout the Nation, 
while in 1967 there were only 11 such appearances. Although no direct 
information has been received to date indicating that the BPP has initiated 
any large-scale racial disorders, the year 1970 has seen an escalation of 
racial disorders across the Nation compared to 1969. This fact, coupled 
with an increasing amount of violent Panther activity, presents a great 
potential for racial and civil unrest for the future. 

4. Ap peal to Military. The BPP has made pointed appeals 
to black servicemen with racist propaganda. High priority has been 
placed on the recruitment of veterans with weapons and explosives training. 
The BPP has also called for infiltration of the Government. These 
activities, should they achieve even minimum success, present a grave 
threat. 



5, BPP Ph ilosophy a nd Foreign Support . The BPP relies 
heavily on foreign communist ideology to shape Us goals. Quotations from - 
Mao Tse-tung were the initial ideological bible of the BPP. Currently, 

the writings of North Korean Premier Kim D-sung are followed and 
extensive use of North Korean propaganda material is made in BPP 
publications and training. .The Marxist-oriented philosophy of the BPP 
presents a favorable environment for support of the Panthers from other 
communist countries.'; 

BPP leaders have traveled extensively abroad including visits 
to Cuba, Russia, North Korea, and Algeria. International operations of 
the BPP are directed by Eldridge Cleaver, a fugitive from United States 
courts. Cleaver has established an international staff in Algeria, from 
where communist propaganda is constantly relayed to the BPP headquarters 
in Berkeley, California. I-He has also established close ties with A1 Fatah, 
an Arab guerrilla organization, whose leaders have reportedly extended 
nvitations to BPP members to take guerrilla training during 1970. Cleaver, 
n a recent conversation, indicated that North Koreans are conducting 
similar training for BPP members ~.j Radical white students in Western 
Europe and the Scandinavian countries have organized solidarity committees 
in support of the BPP. These committees are the sources of financial 
contributions to the Party and provide outlets for the BPP newspaper. 

6. Other Black Extremist Groups. The Nation of Islam (NOD 
is the largest single blacnfextremTst organization in the United States with 
an estimated membership of 6,000 in approximately 100 Mosques. The NOT 
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preaches .hatred of the white race and advocates separatism of the races. 
The NOI as a group has, to date, not instigated any civil disorders; 
however, the followers of this semi-religious cult are extremely 
dedicated individuals who could be expected to perform acts of violence 
if so ordered bv the NOI head, Elijah Muhammed. When Muhammed, 
who is over 70 years of age, is replaced, a new leader could completely 
alter current nonviolent tactics of the organization. For example, * 
Muhammed's son-in-law, Raymond Sharrieff, now among the top 
hierarchy of NOI, could rise to a leadership position. Sharrieff is 
vicious, domineering, and unpredictable. 

There are numerous other black extremist organizations, 
small in numbers, located across the country. There is also a large 
number of unaffiliated black extremists who advocate violence and 
guerrilla warfare. One particular group, the Republic of New Africa 
(RNA), headquartered in Detroit, Michigan, calls for the establishment 
of a separate black nation in the South to be protected by armed forces. 
These groups, although small, are dedicated to the destruction of our 
form of government and consequently present a definite potential for 
instigating civil disorder or guerrilla warfare activity. 

7. Black Student Extremist Influence. Black student extremist 
activities at colleges and secondary schools have increased alarmingly. 
Although currently there is no dominant leadership, coordination or 
specific direction between these individuals, they are in frequent contact 
with each other. Consequently, should any type of organization or 
cohesiveness develop, it would present a grave potential for future 
violent activities at United States schools. Increased informant coverage 
would be particularly productive in this area. Black student extremists 
have frequently engaged in violence and disruptive activity on campuses. 
Major universities which made concessions to r.onnegotiable black 
student demands have not succeeded in calming extremist activities. 

During the school year 1969-70, there were 227 college disturbances 
having racial overtones. There were 530-such disturbances in secondary 
schools compared with only 320 during the previous school year. 

— 8. Foreign Influence in the Black Extremist Movement . 

Although there is no hard evidence indicating that the black extremist 
movement is substantially controlled or directed by foreign elements, 
j there is a marked potential for foreign-directed intelligence or subversive 
i activity among black extremist leaders and organizations. These groups 
( are highly susceptible to exploitation by hostile foreign intelligence 
| services. 
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Currently the most important foreign aspect cf the black 
extremist movement is the availability of foreign asylum, especially 
with regard to black extremists subject to criminal prosecution in the 
United States. Some foreign countries, such as Cuba, provide a Lemporary 
safe haven for these individuals, information has been received that 
passports and funds for travel have also been furnished by countries 
such as Cuba, North Korea, and Communist intelligence 

services do not, at present, play a major role in the black extremist 
movement; however, all such services have established contact with 
individual black militants. Thus, the penetration and manipulation cf 
black extremist groups by these intelligence services remain distinct 
possibilities, j Communist intelligence services are capaole of using tneir 
personnel, facilities, and agent assets to work in the black extremist 
field. The Soviet and Cuban services have major capabilities available./ 

B. Assessment of Current Intelligence Collection Procedures 



There are some definite gaps in the current overall 
intelligence penetration of the black extremist movement. For example, 
although there appears to be sufficient live informant coverage of the BPP 

additional penetration _ 

is needed. 

High echelon informant coverage could conceivably pre* ant violence, 
sabotage, or insurrection if such activity was planned by BPP leadership. 
Insufficient coverage of BPP is offset 

to some extent by technical coverage 

Penetration of leadership levels has been hindered'in part 
by current BPP policies which prevent rank-and-file members from 
advancing to leadership roles. 

Improvement in coverage of BPP financial activities could 
be made, particularly with regard to sources of funds and records. 
Information received to date indicates that financial support for the BPP 
has been furnished by both foreign individuals and domestic sources. Thus, 
a deeper penetration and correlation of foreign and domestic information 
received is essential to a full determination of BPP finances. Coverage of 
BPP finances has been hampered by fact that BPP leaders handle financial 
matters personally. 

In view of the increased amount of foreign travel and contacts 
by BPP leaders abroad, there is a clear-cut need for more complete 
Coverage of foreign involvement in BPP activities. 
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1. Oth er Black Ex t remist Org an izati ons. Informant 
coverage of the NOI is substantial, enabling its activities to be followed 
on a current basis. Coverage of militant black student groups and 
individuals is very limited because of the sensitive areas involved. An 
effective source of such coverage would be reliable, former members 
of the Armed Forces presently attending college. Live informant 
coverage, particularly with res$9& to tile activities and plans of 
unaffiliated black militants, needs to be increased. More sources both 
in the United States and abroad in a position to determine the amount of 
foreign involvement in black extremist activities need to be developed. 
Maximum use of communication interceptions would materially 
increase the current capabilities of the intelligence community to develop 
highly important data regarding black extremist activities. 
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IH. INTELLIGENCE SERVICES OF COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 
A. Assessment of Current Internal Security Threat 



The threat posed by the communist intelligence services 
must be assessed in two areas: (1) direct intervention in fomenting 
and/or influencing domestic unrest; (2) extensive espionage activities. 

Taken in complete context, these services constitute a grave 
threat to the internal security of the United States because of their size, 
capabilities, widespread spheres of influence, and targeting of the 
United States as "enemy number one. " The largest and most skilled 
of these services is the Soviet Committee for State Security (KGB) 
which has roughly 300,000 personnel of whom some 10,000 are engaged 
in foreign operations. • 

1. Intervention in Domestic Unrest . There have been r.o 
substantial indications that the communist intelligence services have 
actively fomented domestic unrest. Their capability cannot, havover, 
be minimized and the likelihood of their initiating direct intervention 
would be in direct relationship to the deterioration of the political 
climate and/or imminence of hostilities. The ingredients for a first- 
rate capability are present, including both, the personnel and the 
ingrained philosophy and know-how for using such tactics. 

Communist intelligence has shown a real capability to 
foment disorder in a number of trouble spots. The dissldence and 
violence in the United States today present adversary intelligence 
services with opportunities unparalleled lor forty years. While 
fostering disorder and rebellion through communist parties and 
fronts is a potent weapon in the communist arsenal, their past 
success has been evident in clandestine recruitment efforts on 
campuses during times of unrest. H. A. R. (Kim) Philby, Guy Burgess, 
and Donald Maclean were all students at Cambridge during the depression 
period of the 1930's and were in the vanguard of what was then the New 
Left. Their recruitment and cooperation with Soviet intelligence wreaked 
havoc on British intelligence .and also compromised U. S. security in 
those sectors where they had authorized access. 
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’ For instance, about 900 

members of the Vencererrns Brigade, ~a group of American youths, 
recently completed a round trip to Cuba. This travel was financed 
by the Cuban Government. While in Cuba, they were exhorted to 
actively participate in United States revolutionary a ctivities upon 
their return to the United States. 



A sabotage manual, prepared in turned up in the 

hands of individuals responsible for recent bombings 

. While the potential for widespread, well-organized 
incidents oi violence generated and controlled by the Cuban intelligence 
service is considered minimal, jsolated occurrences of this nature must 
be considered probable. ! The Services appear to have assumed the 

passive roles of observers and reporters. 

The communist intelligence services maintain contacts 
and exert influence among a variety of individuals and organizations 
through the exploitation of Ideological, cultural, and ethnic ties. 

Most of these liaisons are maintained with some degree of openness 
with individuals associated with the Communist Party, USA, various 
of its front groups, /ether pro-Soviet organizations) nationality groups, 
and foreign-language newspapers. These contacts are exploited as 
sources for and propaganda outlets of communist intelligence services. 
Regarded individually, these efforts cannot be considered a major 
threat to our internal security; however, in total, they represent a 
sizable element of our population which car. be influenced in varying 
degrees by communist intelligence service operations. 

2. Intelligence Oper ations . Persistent and pervasive 
intelligence operations whicRliave their inspiration and direction supplied 
by communist intelligence services represent a major threat to the 
inte rnal se curity 
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B. Assessment of Current intelligence Collection 

L*"Si56pe and Effectiveness". The scope of overall intelligence 
efforts is encompassed in the threefold goals of penetration, intelligence, 
and prosecution. . Domestic implementation of these goals is delimited 
by agreement among United States intelligence agencies. Intelligence 
components of the United States military services are immediately * 
Concerned with protecting the integrity of their personnel and instal- 
lations. 



> 

t 



Methods usecTThlhese endeavors, employed in varyinf 
degrees by U.S. intelligence agencies dependent upon their specific 
tasks are: penetrations; defectors; double agent operations; physical, 
technical, and photographic surveillances; examination and analysis 
of overt publications; information supplied by friendly intelligence * 
services;' and COMINT. * 
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2. Gaps in Current Coverage 
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IV. OTHER REVOLUTIONARY GROUPS 
— ■ *- — v- 

A. Ass e ssment of Current Inter nal Security Threat 

1. Communi st Party. The Communist Party continues 
as a distinct threat to the internal security because ol its extremely 
close ties and total commitment to the Soviet Union. There are many 
thoiii?#nds of people in the United States who adhere to a Marxist * 
philosophy and agree with the" baste objectives of the Communist ^ 
Party although they do not identify themselves specifically with the' ’ 

1 organization. The Party receives most of its finances from the Soviet 
[ Union, adheres to Soviet policies explicitly, and provides a major out- 
I let for Soviet propaganda. The Party wili without Question continue to 
implement whatever orders it receives from the Soviets in die future. 

There is little likelihood that the Communist Party, U^A, 
will instigate civil disorders or use terrorist tactics in the foreseeable 
future. Its strong suit is propaganda. Through its publications and 
propaganda it will continue its efforts to intensify civil disorders, and' 
foment unrest in the Armed Forces, labor unions, and minority groups. 
The Party is on the periphery of the radical youth movement and is: 
striving to strengthen its role in this movement and to attract new 
members through a recently formed youth organization, but it does u 
not appear this group will achieve any substantial results for the ” 

' Party in the future. 

"2. Socialist Workers'Party and Other Trotetaist Groups. r 
These organizations havcTan estimated membership of The - 

major Trotskyist organization, the Socialist Workers Party, has 
attained an influential role in the antiwar movement through its 
youth affiliate, the Young Socialist Alliance, which dominates the 
Student Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam and which 
has more than doubled its size on college campuses in the past year.* 

‘ Trotskyist groups have participated in major confrontations with' 
authorities both on and off campuses and have consistently supported 
civil disorders. At tiiis time they do not pose a major threat to 
instigate insurrection or to commit terrorist acts. The propaganda 
of these groups, while emphasizing student unrest, is also aimed at , 
creating dissatisfaction in labor organizations and in the Armed Forces. 
The Trotskyist organizations maintain close relations with the Fourth 
International, a foreign-based worldwide Trotskyist movement. 
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4. Pue rto Rican Nationalist E xtremist Groups. The 
radical Puerto Rican independence movement has spawned approximately 
ten violently anti- American groups committed to Puerto Rican self- 
determination. Revolutionary violence is a major aim of the estimated 
members of these groups and if sufficiently strong, they would 
not hesitate to mount armed insurrection. Since July, 1967, some 
130 bombings in Puerto Rico and in the New York City area have been 
attributed to these extremists. American-owned businesses have 
been the main targets, but there has been a recent upsurge oi violence 
against U.S. defense facilities in Puerto Rico. 



B. Assessment of Current Intelligence Coverage 

1. Scone and Effectiveness. Coverage of the Communist 
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Coverage of the? Trotskyist and 



•groups 



Current live informant coverage car. furnish 
information on the general activities of these groups and it should 
serve to warn of policy changes in favor of insurrection or sabotage. 



Informant penetration of the Puerto Rican independence 
groups provides information on the objectives of most of these 
organizations as well as the identities of their members. However, 
these sources have limited ability to provide advance information 
regarding violence committed by these groups or by individual members. 

2. Gaps in Current Coverage. 



Closer coverage at the policy-making levels of the Puerto 
Rican independence groups is needed to obtain more comprehensive 
information on persons involved in terrorist activities. The small 
memberships of many of these organizations is a major reason for 
the limited coverage. 

3. Possible Measures to Improve Intelligence Collection. 

The selective use of "electronic su r ve ilia nee s~would materially enhance 
the intelligence coverage of the policy-making levels of those organizations. 
A particular benefit of electronic surveillance in the Puerto Rican field 
could be the development of information identifying persons involved in . ; 
terrorist activities. 1 Communications intelligence coverage and travel 1 
control measures could be improved to provide greater awareness of • 
the travel and other activities of individuals of security interest 1 . Through \ 
the establishment of additional informant coverage on college campuses, 
the involvement of these organizations in. the radicalization of students 
could be assessed with increased accuracy. 
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PART TWO 

RESTRAINTS ON INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION 



The-Committee noted that the President had made it clear 
that he desired full consideration be given to any regulations, pplicies, 
•-.or procedures whioh tend to limit the effectiveness of domestic intelli- 
gence collection. The Committee further noted that the President wanted 
the pros and cons of such restraints clearly set forth so that the 
President will be able to decide whether or not a change in current ^ 

. policies, practices, er procedures should be made. 

During meetings of the Committee, a variety of limitations 
and restraints were discussed. All of the agencies involved, Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA), the three military counterintelligence f 
services, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the National Security 
Agency (NSA), and the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), partici- i 
pated in these considerations. 

In the light of the directives furnished to the Committee by 
the White House, the subject matters hereinafter set forth were reviewed 
for the consideration and decision of the President. 

I. SPECIFIC OPERATIONAL RESTRAINTS 

A. Interpretive Restraint on Communications Intelligence 



Preliminary Discussion 
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Nature of Restriction 



Advantages of Maintain ing Restriction 



Advantages of Relaxing Restriction 



(DELETED) 
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B. Electronic Surveillances and. Penetrations j ^ 
Preliminary Discussion 



The limited number of electronic surveillances and 
penetrations substantially restricts the collection of valuable 
intelligence information of material importance to the entire 
intelligence community 



Nature of Restrictions 



Electronic surveillances have been used on a selective 
basis. Restrictions, initiated at the highest levels of the Executive 
Branch, arose as a result of the condemnation ©f these techniques 
by civil rights groups, .Congressional conce^jj for invasion of privacy, 
and the possibility of their adverse effect on criminal prosecutions. 

Advantages of Maintaining Restrictions 



1. Disclosure and embarrassment to the using agency 
and/or the United States is always possible since such techniques 
often require that the services or advice of outside personnel be 
used in the process of installation. 

2 . 



3. Certain elements of the press in the United States and 
abroad would undoubtedly seize upon disclosure of electronic coverage 
in an effort to discredit the United States. 

4. The monitoring of electronic surveillances requires 
considerable manpower and, where foreign establishments are involved, 
the language resources of the agencies could be severely taxed. 
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Advantages of Relaxing Restrictions 

1. The U. S. Government has an overriding obligation to 
use every available scientific means to detect and neutralize forces 
which pose a direct threat to the Nation. 

2. Every major intelligence service in the world, including 
those of the communist bloc, use such techniques as an essential part 

of their operations, and it is believed the general public would support 
their use by the United States for the same purpose. 

3. The President historically has had the authority to act 
in matters of national security. In addition, Title III of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 provides a statutory basis. 

4. Intelligence data from electronic coverage is not readily 
obtainable from other techniques or sources. Such data includes infor- 
mation which might assist in formulating foreign policy decisions, 
information leading to the identification of intelligence and/or espionage 
principals and could well include the first indication of intention to commit 
hostile action against the United States. 

5. Acquisition of such material from COMINT without 
benefit of the assistance which electronic surveillance techniques can 
provide, if possible at all, would be extremely expensive. Therefore, this 
approach could result in considerable dollar savings compared to collection 
methods. 
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DECISION: Electronic Surveillances 
and Penetrations 



Present procedures on electronic coverage should 
continue. 

Present procedures should be changed to permit 
intensification of coverage of individuals and 
groups in the United States who pose a major 
threat to the internal security. 

Present procedures should be changed to permit 
intensification of coverage 



More information is needed. 



NOTE : The FBI does not wish to change its present procedure of 
selective coverage on major internal security threats as 
it believes this coverage is adequate at this time. The 
FBI would not oppose other agencies seeking authority of 
the Attorney General for coverage required by them and there 
after instituting such coverage themselves. 
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C. Mail Coverage 



Preliminary Discussion 



The use of mail covers can result in the collection of 
valuable information relating to contacts between U. S. nationals and 
foreign governments and intelligence services. CIA and the military 
investigative agencies have found this information particularly helpful 
in the past. Essentially, there are two types of mail coverage: routine 
coverage is legal, while the second — covert coverage--is not. Routine 
coverage involves recording information from the face of envelopes. Ii 
is available, legally, to any duly authorized Federal or state investi- 
gative agency submitting a written request to the Post Office DeDartment 
and has been used frequently by the military intelligence services. 
Covert mail coverage, also known as "sophisticated mail coverage, " 
or "flaps and seals," entails surreptitious screening and may include 
opening and examination of domestic or fore ign mad. This technique is 
based on high-level cooperanon^To{Techel(dn~postal officials. 



Nature of Restrictions 



Covert coverage has been discontinued while routine 
coverage has been reduced primarily as an outgrowth of publicity 
arising from disclosure of routine mail coverage during legal 
proceedings and publicity afforded this matter in Congressional 
hearings involving accusations of governmental invasion of privacy. 

Advantages of Maintaining Restrictions 

Routine Coverage: 

1. Although this coverage is legal, charges of invasion 
of privacy, no matter how ill-founded, are possible. 

2. This coverage depends on the cooperation of rank-and-file 
postal employees and is, therefore, more susceptible to compromise. 
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Covert Coverage : 

1. Coverage directed against diplomatic establishments, 
if disclosed, could have adverse diplomatic repercussions. 

2. This coverage, not having sanction of law, runs the 
risk of any illicit act magnified by the involvement of a Government 
agency. 



3. Information secured from such coverage could not be used 
for prosecutive purposes. 

Advantages of Relaxing Restrictions 



Routine Coverage : 

1. Legal mail coverage is used daily by both local and 
many Federal authorities in criminal investigations. The ust of this 
technique should be available to permit coverage of individuals and 
groups in the United States who pose a threat to the internal security. 

/ 

Covert Coverage : 

1. High-level postal authorities have, in the past, provided 
complete cooperation and have maintained full security of this program. 

2. This technique involves negligible risk of compromise. 
Only high echelon postal authorities know of its existence, and personnel 
involved are highly trained, trustworthy, and under complete control 

of the intelligence agency. 

3. ^This coverage has been extremely successful in 

producing hard-core and authentic intelligence which is not obtainable 
from any other source. An example is a case involving the interception 
of a letter to a establishment in _ The writer offered to 

sell information to the nd enclosed a sample of information 

available to him. Analysis determined that the writer could have 
given information which might have been more damaging 
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DECISION: Mail Coverage 

| Present restrictions on both types of mail 

coverage should be continued. 

Restrictions on legal coverage should be 

removed. 

\ Present restrictions on covert coverage should 

be relaxed on selected targets of priority foreign 
intelligence and internal security interest. 

More information is needed. 



NOTE: 1 



The FBI is opposed to implementing any covert mail coverage 
because it is clearly illegal and it is likely that, if done, infor- 
mation would leak out of the Post Office to the press and serious 
damage would be done to the intelligence community. _j The FBI 
has no objection to legal mail coverage providing it is done on 
a carefully controlled and selective basis in both criminal and 
security nutters. 

v ■V" 









< 
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D. Surreptitious Entry 

Preliminary Discussion 



Nature of Restrictions 



Use of surreptitious entry, also referred to as "anonymous 
sources: and "black bag jobs, " lias been virtually eliminated. 



Advantages of Maintaining Restrictions 

1. The activity involves illegal entry and trespass. 

2. Information which is obtained through this technique 
could not be used for prosecutive purposes. 

3. The public disclosure of this technique would result in 
widespread publicity and embarrassment. The news media would portray 
the incident as a flagrant violation of civil rights 



Advantages of Relaxing Restrictions 



1. Operations of this type are performed by a small number 
of carefully trained and selected personnel under strict supervision. The 
technique is implemented only after full security is assured. It has been 
used in the past with highly successful results and without adverse effects 
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2. Benefits accruing from this technique in the past have 
been innumerable 



3. In the past this technique, when used against subversives, 
has produced valuable intelligence material. 

DECISION: Surreptitious Entry 

Present restrictions should be continued. 

Present restrictions should be modified to permit 

procurement ' 



Present restrictions should also be modified 
to permit selective use of this technique against other 
urgent and high priority internal security targets. 

More information is needed. 



NOTE: The FBI is opposed to surreptitious entry 
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E. Development of Campus Sources 



Preliminary Discussion 



Public disclosure of CIA links with the National Student 
Association and the subsequent issuance of the Katzenbach Report 
have contributed to a climate adverse to intelligence-type activity 
on college campuses and with student-related groups. It should be 
noted that the Katzenbach Report itself does not specifically restrain 
CIA from developing positive or counterintelligence sources to work 
on targets abroad. 

Restrictions currently in force limit certain other elements 
of the intelligence community access to some of the most troublesome 
areas: campuses, college faculties, foreign and domestic youth groups, 
leftist journalists, and black militants. It is recognized that these are 
prime targets of communist intelligence services and that the opportunity 
for foreign communist exploitation increases in proportion to the weakness 
of a U. S. counterintelligence effort. 

Nature of Restrictions 

The need for great circumspection in making contacts 
with students, faculty members, and employees of institutions of 
learning is widely recognized. However, the requirements of the 
intelligence community for increased information in this area is 
obvious from the concern of the White House at the absence of hard 
information about the plans and programs of campus and student- 
related militant organizations. At the present time no sources are 
developed among secondary school students and, with respect to 
colleges and universities, sources are developed only among 
individuals who have reached legal age, with few exceptions. This 
policy is designed to minimize the possibility of embarrassment 
and adverse publicity, including charges of infringement of academic 
freedom. 
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Advantages of Maintaining Restrictions 



1. Students, faculty members, and others connected with 
educational institutions are frequently sensitive to and hostile towards 
any Government activity which smacks of infringement on academic 
freedom. They are prone to publicize inquiries by governmental 
agencies and the resulting publicity can often be misleading in 
portraying the Government's interest. 

2„ Students are frequently immature and unpredictable. 

They cannot be relied on to maintain confidences or to act with discretion 
to the same extent as adult sources. 

Advantages of Relaxing Restrictions 

1. To a substantial degree, militant New Left and antiwar 
groups in the United States are comprised of students, faculty members, 
and others connected with educational institutions. To a corresponding 
degree, effective coverage of these groups and activities depends upon 
development of knowledgeable sources in the categories named. In this 
connection, the military services have capabilities which could be of 
value to the FBI. 

2. Much of the violence and disorders which have occurred 
on college campuses have been of a hastily planned nature. Unless 
sources are available within the student bodies, it is virtually impossible 
to develop advance information concerning such violence. 

3. The development of sources among students affiliated 
with New Left elements affords a unique opportunity to cultivate informant 
prospects who may rise to positions of leadership in the revolutionary 
movement or otherwise become of great long-range value. 

4. The extraordinary and unprecedented wave of destruction 
which has swept U. S. campuses in the past several months and which 

in some respects represents a virtual effort to overthrow our system 
provides a clear justification for the development of campus informants 
in the interest of national security. 
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5. Contacts with students will make it possible to 
obtain information about travel abroad by U. S. students and about 
attendance at international conferences. 

DECISION: Development of Campus Sources 

Present restrictions on development of campus ' 

and student-related sources should be continued. 

_____ Present restrictions should be relaxed to permit 
expanded coverage of violence-prone campus and 
student-related groups. 

CIA coverage of American students (and others) 

traveling abroad or living abroad should be increased. 

More information is needed. 



NOTE : The FBI is opposed to removing any present controls and 

restrictions relating to the development of campus sources. 
To do so would severely jeopardize its investigations and 
could result in leaks to the press which would be damaging 
and which could result in charges that investigative agencies 
are interfering with academic freedom. 
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F. Use of Military Undercover Agents 



Preliminary Discussion 



The use of undercover agents by the military services to 
develop domestic intelligence is currently limited to penetration of 
organizations whose membership includes military personnel and whose 
activities pose a direct threat to the military establishment. For example, 
although the Navy has approximately 54 Naval ROTC units and numerous 
classified Government contract projects on various campuses across 
the country, the Naval Investigative Service conducts no covert collection 
on college campuses. The same is true of the other military services. 

Nature of Restrictions 



The use of undercover agents by the military investigative 
services to develop domestic intelligence among civilian 
targets is believed beyond the statutory intent of the Congress as 
expressed in Title 10, U. S. Code, and in current resource authoriza- 
tions. The Delimitations Agreement (1949 agreement signed by the 
FBI, Army, Navy and Air Force which delimits responsibility for 
each agency with regard to investigations of espionage, counter- 
espionage, subversion and sabotage) reflects the current missions 
of the FBI and the military services. Further, there is a lack of 
assets to undertake this mission unless essential service-related 
counterintelligence missions are reduced. There is also concern for 
morale and disciplinary reactions within the services should the 
existence of such covert operations become known. 

Advantages of Maintaining Restrictions 

1. If the utilization of military counterintelligence in this 
mission is contrary to the intent of the Congress, discovery of employ- 
ment may result in unfavorable legislation and further reductions in 
appropriations. 

2. Lacking direct statutory authority, the use of the military 
services in this mission could result in legal action directed against the 
Executive Branch. 

3. The use of military personnel to report on civilian 
activities for the benefit of civilian agencies will reduce the ability of 

the military services to meet service-connected intelligence responsibilitie 
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4. If expansion of the mission of the military services with 
regard to college campuses is to provide coverage of any significance, 
it will require corollary increases in resources. 

5. Prosecutions for violations of law discovered in the 
course of military penetration of civilian organizations must be tried 

in civil courts. The providing of military witnesses will require compli- 
cated interdepartmental coordination to a much greater extent than the 
present and will serve, in the long run, to reduce security. 

6. Disclosure that military counterintelligence agencies have 
been furnishing information obtained through this technique to nonmilitary 
investigative agencies with respect to civilian activities would certainly 
result in considerable adverse publicity. The Army's recent experience 
with former military intelligence personnel confirms this estimate. 

Since obligated service officers, first enlistees and draftees are drawn 
from a peer group in which reaction is most unfavorable, morale and 
disciplinary problems can be anticipated. 

Advantages of Relaxing Restrictions 

1. Lifting these restrictions would expand the scope of 
domestic intelligence collection efforts by diverting additional manpower 
and resources for the collection of information on college campuses and 
in the vicinity of military installations. 

2. The use of undercover agents by the military counter- 
intelligence agencies could be limited to localized targets where the 
threat is great and the likelihood of exposure minimal. Moreover, 
controlled use of trusted personnel leaving the service to return to 
college could expand the collection capabilities at an acceptable risk. 

3. The military services have a certain number of personnel 
pursuing special academic courses on campuses and universities. Such 
personnel, who in many instances have already been investigated for 
security clearance, would represent a valuable pool of potential sources 
for reporting on subversive activities of campus and student- related 
groups. 
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DECISION: Use of Military 

Undercover Agents 



Present restrictions should be retained. 

The counterintelligence mission of the military 
services should be expanded to include the active 
collection of intelligence concerning student- 
related dissident activities, with provisions for 
a close coordination with the FBI. 

No change should be made in the current 
mission of the military counterintelligence 
services; however, present restrictions 
should be relaxed to permit the use of trusted 
military personnel as FBI assets in the 
collection of intelligence regarding student- 
related dissident activities. 

More information is needed. 



NOTE: The FBI is opposed to the use of any military undercover agents 
to develop domestic intelligence information because this would 
be in violation of the Delimitations Agreement. The military 
services, joined by the FBI, oppose any modification of the 
Delimitations Agreement which would extend their jurisdiction 
beyond matters of interest to the Department of Defense. 
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II. BUDGET AND MANPOWER RESTRICTIONS 



The capability of member agencies, NSA, CIA, DLA, FBI, 
and the military counterintelligence services, to collect intelligence 
data is limited by available resources, particularly in terms of budget 
and/or qualified manpower. For some agencies fiscal limitations or 
recent cutbacks have been acute. Budgetary requirements for some 
agencies, other than the FBI, are reviewed and passed upon by officials 
who, in some instances, may not be fully informed concerning intelligence 
requirements. 



The military services noted that cuts in budget requirements 
for counterintelligence activities have the effect of severely hampering 
the ability of these services to accomplish missions relating to coverage 
of threats to the national security. Budgetary deficiencies have occurred 
at a time when investigative work loads are increasing significantly. 

Manpower limitations constitute a major restriction on 
the FBI's capabilities in the investigation of subversive activities. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that, even if substantial 
numbers of Agents could be recruited on a crash basis, the time required 
to conduct background investigations and to provide essential training 
would mean several months' delay in personnel being available for use 
against the rapidly escalating subversive situation. 
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In the event, as a result of this report, additional 
collection requirements should be levied on the agencies involved, 
it would be necessary to provide for essential funding. For example, 

_ . - — *— -i 

i 



DECISION: Budget and Manpower Restrictions 



Each agency should submit a detailed estimate as 
to projected manpower needs and ether costs in the 
event the various investigative restraints herein are 
lifted. 

Each agency must operate within its current 
budgetary or manpower limitations, irrespective 
of action required as result of this report. 

Mord information is needed. 
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PART THREE 



EVALUATION OF INTERAGENC Y CO ORDINATION 

I. CU&Rfcl^^ROCEDURES TO EFFECT CO ORD INATI ON 

There is currently no operational body or mechanism 
specifically charged with the overall analysis, coordination, and 
continuing evaluation of practices and policies governing the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of intelligence, the pooling of resources, and 
the correlation of operational activities in the domestic field. 

Although a substantial exchange of intelligence and research 
material between certain of the interested agencies already exists, much 
remains to be done in the following areas: (1) the preparation of coordinated 
intelligence estimates in a format useful for policy formulation; (2) the 
coordination of intelligence collection resources of the member agencies 
and the establishment of clear-cut priorities for the various agencies; 
and (3) the coordination of the operational activities of member agencies 
in developing the required intelligence. 

II, SUGGESTED MEASURES TO IMPROVE THE COORDINATION OF 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION 

It is believed that an interagency group on domestic 
intelligence should be established to effect coordination between the 
various member agencies. Tliis group would define the specific require- 
ments of the various agencies, provide regular evaluaiions of domestic 
intelligence, develop recommendations relative to policies governing 
operations in the field of domestic intelligence, and prepare periodic 
domestic intelligence estimates which would incorporate the results 
of the combined efforts of the entire intelligence community. 

Membership in this group should consist of appropriate 
representatives named by the Directors of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the Central Intelligence Agency, the National Security Agency, tile 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and the counterintelligence agencies of the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. In addition, an 
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appropriate representative of the White House would have membership. 

The committee would report periodically to the White House, and a 
White House staff representative v;ould coordinate intelligence originating 
with this committee in the same manner as Dr. Henry Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President, coordinates foreign intelligence on behalf of the 
President. The chairman would be appointed by the President. 

This interagency group would have authority to determine 
appropriate staff requirements and to implement these requirements, 
subject to the approval of the President, in order to meet the 
responsibilities and objectives described above. 

DECISION: Permanent Interagency Group 



An ad hoc group consisting of the FBI, CIA, NSA, 

DIA, and the military counterintelligence agencies 
should be appointed and should serve as long as the 
President deems necessary, to provide evaluations 
of domestic intelligence, prepare periodic domestic 
intelligence estimates, and carry out the other 
objectives indicated above. The ad hoc group should 
be tasked to develop a permanent organization to 
carry cut the objectives of this report. 

A permanent committee consisting of the FBI, CIA, 

NSA, DIA, and the military counterintelligence 
agencies should be appointed to provide evaluations of 
domestic intelligence, prepare periodic domestic 
intelligence estimates, and carry out the other 
objectives indicated above. 

No further action required. 

More information is needed. 

NOTE: The FBI is opposed to the creation of a permanent committee 

for the purpose cf providing evaluations of domestic intelligence, 
however, the FBI would approve of preparing periodic domestic 
intelligence estimates. 
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Exhibit 2 
Documents 



Domestic Intelligence 
Analysis and 



Gathering 

Strategy 



Flan: 



July, 1970 



Memo-morni for: H. R. HuVema 1 - 
l : roni : Tan: Cr. tries Hu.-don 
Subject. Domestic intelligence revic-v 

1. Bockq'c. r.d 

A vorlrr.; cr. up con • isting of the top domestic intelligence 
CiKiais if the EM CIA. DIA. NAS. and e-i.-h if e milia r/ 
Services met ;ec.t:;.!' : throucrKit .Up.i to ii : -aitis the problems out- 
lined he the ! .csiucnt «n I to draft tits attached report. The dis- 
ci!'- ions '-lire f.-ar.V e.t.d the q ta ;• of vek first-rate. Cooperat'd: 
wa •. oxvt.ttr: and ati were oeiigrred that an opportunity was 
finally a’ hand, to ••ire*. themselves joint Iv to the serious internal 
security thre.it whirh exists. 

I rartie rated in ai! meeting:-.. but rc'tric. J my involvement to 
keeping the eomir.it.ee or. the target the President established. My 
impression that the tenor: would he rr ore accurate and the recom- 
mend titon-. more heiptu^t: the agencies were allow'd w'ide lati- 
tude in expressing tr.eir npLnions and working out arrangements 
v.hich they felt met the P-esldent’s r.-onmemonts cot sistent with 
the rcjc Tecs and u: : -aiot.s of the member agencies. 

2. Mr. H&over 

T went into this exercise fearful that C.l.A. wouid refuse to 
CPupe'3te. hi fact, Di^k Helms [Director of Central intelligence] 
was most cooperative anu helpful, ar.d the only stumbling bloc 1 : 
was Mr. Hoover. He attempted at the first meeting to divert the 
committee ftom operational problems and redirect its mandate to 
the preparation cf another analysis of existing intelligence. 1 de- 
clined to i.'.quiesce m this approach, ar.d succeeded in getting the 
committee back on target. 

When the working group completed its report, Mr. Hoover re- 
fused to go along with a single conclusion drawn or support a sin- 
gle recommendation made. His position was twofold: 

(1) Current operations are perfectly satisfactory and (2) No 
one has any business commenting on procedures he has established 
for the collection of intelligence by the F.B.l. He attempted to 
modify the body of the report, but 1 successfully opposed it on the 
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grounds that the report was the conclusion of all the agencies, not 
merely the F.B.I. Mr. Hoover then entered his objections as 
footnotes to the report. Cumulatively, his footnotes suggest that be 
is perfectly satisfied with current procedures and is opposed to 
any changes whatsoever. As you will note from the report, his 
objections are generally inconsistent and frivolous — most express 
concern about possible embarrassment to the intelligence com- 
munity ( i.e. , Hoover) from public disclosure of clandestine operas 
tiens. 

Admiral Gayler and General Bennett were greatly displeased 
by Mr. Hoover's attitude and his insistence on footnoting objec- 
tions They wished to raise a formal protest and sign the report 
only with the understanding that they opposed the footnotes. I 
prevailed upon them not to do so since it would only aggravate 
Mr. Hoover and further complicate our efforts. They graciously 
agreed to go along with my suggestion in order to avoid a nasty 
scene and jeopardize the possibility of positive action resulting 
from the icnort. I assured them thru their opinion would be 
bre ught to the attention of the President. 

3. Threat Assessment 

The first 33 pages of the report conditute an assessment of the 
existing internal security threat, our current intelligence coverage 
of this three', and areas where our coverage is inadequate. All 
agencies concurred in this assessment, and it serves to explain the 
importance o c expanded intelligence collection efforts. 

4. Restraints on Intelligence Collection 

Part Two of the report discusses specific operational restraints 
which currently restrict the capability of the intelligence com- 
munity to collect the types of information necessary to deal effec- 
tively with the internal security threat. The report explains the 
nature of the restraints and sets out the arguments for and against 
modifying them. My concern was to afford the President the 
wrongest arguments on both sides of the question so that he could 
make an informed decision as to the future course of action to be 
followed by the intelligence community. 

I might point out that of all the individuals involved in the 
preparation and consideration of this report, only Mr. Hoover is 
satisfied with existing procedures. 

Those individuals within the F.B.I. who have day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities for domestic intelligence operations privately dis- 
agree with Mr. Hoover and believe that it is imperative that 
changes in operating procedures be initiated at once. 

1 am attaching to this memorandum my recommendations 
on the decision the President should make with regard to these 
operational restraints. Although the report sets forth the pros and 
cons on each issue, it may be helpful to add my specific recom- 
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mendations and the reasons therefore in the event the President 
has some doubts on a specific course of action. 

5. Improvement in Interagency Coordination 

All members of the committee and its working group, with the 
exception of Mr. Hoover, believe that it is imperative that a con- 
tinuing mechanism be established to effectuate the coordination 
of domestic intelligence etforts and the evaluation of domestic in- 
telligence data. In the past there has been no systematic elfort to 
mobilize the full resources of the intelligence community in the 
internal security area and there has been no mechanism for prepar- 
ing community-wide domestic intelligence estimates such as is done 
in the foreign intelligence area by the United, States Intelligence 
Board. Domestic intelligence information coming into the White 
House has been fragmentary and unevaluated. We have not had for 
example, a community-wide estimate of what we might expect 
short- or long-term in the cities or on the campuses cr within the 
military establishment. 

Unlike most of the bureaucracy, the intelligence community 
welcomes direction and leadership fror.. the White House. There 
appears to be agreement, with the exception of Mr. Hoover, 
that effective coordination w ithin the community is possible only if 
there is direction from the White House. Moreover, the community 
is pleased that the White House is finally showing interest in 
their activities and an awareness of the threat which they so 
acutely recognize. 

I believe that we '.vili.be making a major contribution to the 
security of the count", if wc can work out an arrangement 
which provides fur institutionalized coordination within the in- 
telligence community and elective leadership from the White 
House. 

6. Implementation of the President’s Dec'sions 

If the President should decide to lift seme of the current re- 
striedons and if he should decide to authorize a formalized do- 
mestic intelligence strucuire, 1 would recommend the following 
steps: 

(A) Mr. Hoover should be called in privately for a stroking 
session at which the President explains the decision he has made, 
thanks Mr. Hoover for hit candid advice and past cooperation, and 
indicates he is counting on Edgar's cooperation in implementing 
the new decisions. 

(3) Following this Hoover session, the same individuals who 
were present at the initial session in the Oval Office should be 
invited back to meet with the President. At that time, the Presi- 
dent should thank them for the report, announce his decisions, in- 
dicate his desires for future activity, and present each with an 
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autographed copy of the photo of the first meeting which Ollie 
took. 

(C) An official memorandum setting forth the precise decisions 
of the President should be prepared so that there can be no 
misunderstanding. We should also incorporate a review procedure 
which " iil enable us to ensure that the decisions are fully im- 
plemented. 

I hate to suggest a further imposition cn the President’s time, 
but think these steps will be necessary to pave over some of the 
obvious problems which may arise if the President decides, as I 
hope he will, to overrule Mr. Hooter's objections to many of the 
proposals made in this report. Having seen the President in action 
with \lr. Hoover, T am confident that he can handle this situation 
in such i way that we can get what we want without putting 
Edgar's nose out of joint. At the same time, we can capitalize on 
the goodwill the President has built up with the other principals 
and minimize the risk that they may tee! they are being forced 
to take a back scat to Mr. Hoover. 

7. Conclusion 

I am delighted with the substance of this reoort and believe it is 
a first-rate job. I have great respect for the integrity, loyalty, and 
competence of the men who are operationally responsible for 
internal security matters and believe hat we are on the threshold 
of an unexcelled opportunity to cope with a very serious problem 
in its germinal stages when we can avoid the necessity for harsh 
measures by acting swift, discreetly, and decisively to deflect the 
threat before it reaches alarming proportions. • 

T might add. in conclus : on, that it is my personal opinion that 
Mr. Hoover will not hesitate to accede to any decision which 
the President makes, and the President should not, therefore, be 
reluctant to overrule Mr. Hoover's objections. Mr. Hoover is set in 
his ways and can be bull-headed as hell, but he is a leva! trooper. 
Twenty years ago he would never hwe raised the type of .objec- 
tions he has here, but he's getting old and worried about his 
legend. He makes life tough in this a-ea. hut no: impossible — for 
he'll respond to direction by the President and that is all we 
need to set the domestic intelligence bouse in order. 
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22.1 Tom Hustom memorandum 



o?e:;av ;jxa:. Rruv u Ai.v do co-l-C- '■ 

A. '• .-.t-or.s Intelligence. {;>?- 



Rc commend lio n : 

Present interpretation sl.ouit be broadened to ?ir.T..i 
and program tor coverage by XSA o; me comrr.un.ct. -• 
of U. S. citizens using international facilities. 

Rationale : 

The FRI does not nave tr.c capability to mon.vor 
international communications. XSA is current./ 
<loin f? so on a restricted basis, and tno miorma- 
tion it has provided has seen most helpiul. X. u c * . 
of this information is particularly useful to tnc 
White House and It would be to our disadvantage 
to allow the FRI to determine what XSA should, go 
in this area without regard to our own require- 
ments. Xo appreciable risk is involved in this 
course of actio;*. 

13. Electronic Surveillances - md, Pcr.ctrntio.-.s. (??. 26-2SJ 

R ecommendation: 

Present procedure^ should be changed to permit 
intensification of coverage of individuals and 
groups in the United States who pose a major 
threat to the internal security. 

ALSO, present procedures should be changed to 
* pc ria’< it i ; . t . s i i : c a f i o i ; o: coverage Oa. loreign 
nationals and diplomatic «..slau**s:.:..onts m mo 
United States o: interest to tno mte.mgcr.ee 
comrmmity. 

Rationale: 



At the pres- - time, lef»s» than 6:- electronic 
penetrations *. to opcrat.vo. j.nts ir.clv.Ges 
cove*’*. O o o: v..c v . * J v.> *>*• •* ana o rg an* '/.eti crime 

subjects o: pro...- .ig .nt*: se-ur*ty into rest. 
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Mr. Hoover's statement that the PHI would not oppose 
other agencies seeking approval for and operating 
electronic surveillances is gratuitous since no other 
agencies have the capability. 

Everyone kaov/lcdgablc in the field, with the exception 
of Mr. Hoover, concurs that existing coverage is grossly 
inadequate. CIA and NS A note that this is particularly 
true of diplomatic establishments, and v/e have learned at 
the Wlutc House that it is also true of New Left groups. 

C. Mail Coverag e (pp. . 29-31) 

' . Recommendation : 

_ Restrictions on legal coverage should be removed. 

ALSO, present restrictions or. cove r t coverage 
should be relaxed on selected targets of priority 
foreign intelligence and internal security interest. 

■, Ra tionale : 

There is no valid argument against use of legal mail 
covers except Mn. Hoover : s concern that the civil 
. liberties people may become upset. This risk is surely 

an acceptable one and hardly serious enough to justify 
• ' denying ourselves a valuable and legal intelligence tooi. 

Covert coverage is illegal and there arc serious risks 
involved. However, - the advantages to be derived from 
* its use outweigh the risks. This technique is particularly 
valuable in identifying espionage agents and other contacts 
of foreign intelligence services. ' 

D. Surreptitious Entry (pp. 32-33) 

Recommend a tion : 

Present restrictions should be modified to permit pro- 
V cure mom of vitally needed foreign cryptographic materiel. 

ALSO, present restrictions should bo modified io permit 
selective vise of this technique against Oliver urgent and 
high priority internal security targets. * 7 ~// ^ - ‘ 
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Rationale ; 

Use of ti.Ls technique is c learly illega l: i v amounts 
to burglary. It is also hign^^rj^x^and could result 
in great embarrassment if exposed. However, it 
is also the most fruitful tool and can produce the 
type of intelligence which cannot be obtained in any 
other fashion.- 

The FBI, in -thrj Mr. Hoover’s younger days*, used to 
conduct such operations with great success and with 
no exposure. The information secured was invaluable. 

NSA lias a particular interest since it is possible by 
_ this technique to secure materials with which NSA can 

. break foreign cryptographic codes. V/c spend millions 
of dollars attempting to break these codes by machine. 
One successful surreptitious entry can do the job 
. successfully at no dollar cost. 

Surreptitious entry of facilities occupied by subversive 
elements can turn up information about identities, 
methods of operation, and other invaluable investigative 
information which is not otherwise obtainable. This 
technique would bc^particularly helpful if used against 
the Weathermen and Black Panthers. 

The deployment of the Executive Protector Force has 
increased the risk of surreptitious entry of diplomatic 
establishments. However, it is the belief of all except 
/ Mr. Hoover that the technique can still be successfully 
used on a selective basis. 

K. Development of Campus Sources (pp. 34-36) " 

Recommendation; 

Present restrictions should be relaxed to permit expanded 
coverage o: violcncc-pronc campus and student- related 
g roups. 

ALSO, Cl. v cow r.tgo oi American students (.i.ui owners, 
traveling or living abroad should be increased. 

■£> f 
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The FBI does not currently recruit any campus sources 
among individuals below 21 years of age. This dramatically 
reduces the pool from which sources may be drawn. Mr. Hoove: 
is afraid of a young student surfacing in the press as an FBI 
source, although the reaction in the past to such events has 
been minimal. After all, everyone assumes the FBI has 
such sources. 

. i 

The campus is the battle-ground of the revolutionary 
protest movement. It is impossible to gather effective 
intelligence about the movement unless we have campus 
sources. The risk of exposure is minimal, and where 
exposure occurs the adverse publicity is moderate and 
short-lived. It is a price we must be willing to pay for 
effective coverage of the campus scene. The intelligence 
community, with the exception of Mr. Hoover, feels 
strongly that it is imperative the we increase the number 
of campus sources this fall in order to forestall widespread 
•violence. • . 

CIA claims there arc no existing restraints on its coverage 
of over- seas activities of US nationals. However, this 
coverage has been grossly inadequate since 19°5 and an 
explicit directive to increase coverage is required. 

... F. Use of Military Undercover Agents (pp. 37-39) 

Recommendati on: 

Present restrictions should be retained. 



Rati onale : * • 

The intelligence community is agreed that the ris 
'of lifting these restraints are greater than, the va! 

by doing so. 
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3UDC.KT a:-:o manpqv, assriucrioxs 

(iv- ';o--:i) 

Rc coin rr. c u d a tl o n : 



Each agency should submit a detailed estimate as to 
projected m a a power needs and other costs in the: event 
the various investigative restraints herein are lifted. 

Ration ale; . 

In. tile event that the above recommendations arc concurred 
in, it will be necessary to modify existing budgets to provide 
the money and manpower necessary for their implementation. 

The intelligence community has been badly hit in the budget ■ - 
. squeeze (I suspect the foreign intelligence operations are in 
the same shape) and it may wall be necessary to make 
some modifications. The projected figures should be 
reasonable, but will be subject to individual review if this 
. recommendation is accepted. ’ 

MEASURES TO IMPROVE DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 
(pp. 42-43) • 

Recommendation: 

A permanent committee consisting of. the EDI, CIA, NSA, 

DIA, and the military counterintcliiger.ee agencies should 
be appointed to provide evaluations of domestic intelligence, 

• ' prepare periodic domestic intelligence estimates, and carry 
out the other objectives specified in the report. 

Rationale : 

The need for increased coordination, joint estimates, ar.d 
responsiveness ro the White Mouse is obvious zo the 
intelligence community. There are a number of operational 
problems which, need to be worked Out since Mr. Hoover is 
fearful o: any mechanism which might jeopardise his autonomy. 

CIA would prefer an ad hoc committee to see how the sysu.m 

the esl aid' . ...nicnt of ctivc coo rd ; nat:* j:*. am. .Ci.a: c -e v .... n.v. 

Tile valu»- of lifting geuce ceHccHon re :.t rair. in; 

propo rlional to the t.Vt.i , nbii.l y o: jir.L opera'. .ons and , .ah. 

aiu* the e ;■ ».i> ! 1 h m 0 av v-. ..‘.is into r -agency group 1:; c c. • • 

S7 
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Exhibit h 

Ju)y 14, 1970 



MEMORANDUM FOR: . MR. HUSTON 

SUBJECT* Domestic Intelligence Review 

* . . i 

The recommendations you have proposed as a result of tho review 
have "been approved by tha President. 

Ho docs not, however, want to follow the procedure you outlined 
on page 4 of your memorandum rogarding implementation. He 
would prefer that the thing simply be put into motion on the 
basis of this approval. 

.. V ... , 

« ^ 

The formal official memorandum ehould, of course, bo prepared 

and that should be the device by which to carry it out. 

I realize this is contrary to your feeling ac tq the best way to get 
this done. If you feel very strongly that this procedure won't work 
you had better let me know and we'll take another stab at it. 
Otherwise let's go ahead. 



H. R. HALDEMAN ' 
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Retyped fr pm in di st i nct or i g i nn 1 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 



23. 7 Tom Huston 
memorandum 



July 23, 1970 



MEMORANDUM 



i'OE: 



RICHARD HELMS, DIRECTOR 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

SUBJECT: DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 



The President has carefully studied the Special Report 
of the Interagency Committee on Intelligence (Ad Hoc) and made 
the following decisions: 

1 . In te rpre t jve Res tr aint on Communications 1 n te 1 1 i pen ce . 
National Security Council Intelligence Directive Number b (NSC1D-6) 



2. Electr onic Surveillances and Penetrations . 



Also, coverage of foreign nationals and 
diplomatic establishments in the United Slates of interest to the 
intelligence community is to be. intensified. 

3. Mail Cove rage . Restrictions on legal coverage arc to 
be removed. Restrictions on covert coverage are to be relaxed to 
permit use of this technique on selected targets of priority foreign 
intelligence and internal security interest. 

4. Surreptitious Entry . Restraints on the use of surreptitious 
entry qre Lo be removed. 'Liu* technique is to be used to permit 
procurement of vitally needed foreign crytographic material and 

against other urgent and high priority internal security targets. 



/-SC 06375-70 
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5. Development of Campus Sources . Coverage of violence- 
prone campus and student-related groups is to be increased. All 
restraints which limit this coverage are to be removed. Also, CIA 
coverage of American students (and others) traveling or living 
abroad is to be increased. 

6. Use of Military Undercover Agents . Present 
restrictions are to bo retained. 

7. Budget and Manpower . Each agency is to submit a detailed 
estimate as to projected manpower needs and other costs required to 
implement the above decisions. 

8. Domestic In tel L igence Operations. A committee 
consisting of the Directors or other appropriate representatives 
appointed by the Directors, of the FBI, CIA, NSA, DIA, and the 
military counter-intelligence agencies is to be constituted effective 
August 1, 1970, to provide evaluations of domestic intelligence, 
prepare periodic domestic intelligence estimates, .carry out the 
other objectives specified in the report, and perform such other 
duties as the President shall, from time to time, assign. The 
Director of the Fill shall serve as chairman of the committee. 

Further details on the organization and operations of this committee 
are set forth in an attached memorandum. 

The President has directed that each addressee submit 
a detailed report, due on September 1, 1970, or the steps taken 
to implement these decisions, ^further such periodic reports will 
be requested as circumstances merit. 

The President is aware that procedural problems may 
arise in the course of implementing these decisions. However, lie is 
anxious that such problems be resolved with maximum speed and 
minimum misunderstanding. Any difficulties which may arise should 
be brought to my immediate attention in order that an appropriate 
solution may be found and the President's directives implemented in 
a manner consistent with his objectives. 



TOM CHARLES HUSTON 



Attachment 
cc: The President 

H.R. Ha Id einan 
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ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS OF THE INTERAGENCY 
GROUP ON DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTERNE SECURITY (IAG) 



1. Member ship . The membership shall consist of 
representatives of the rill, CIA, D1A, NSA, and the counter- 
intelligence agencies of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. To insure the high level consideration of issues and 
problems which the president expects to be before the group, the 
Directors of the respective agencies should serve personally. 

However, if necessary and appropriate, the Director of a member 
agency may designate another individual to serve in his place. 

2. Cha irman . The Director of the FBI shall serve as 
chairman. He may cN. signate another individual from his agency to 
serve as the FIJI representative on the group. 

3. Obs erve rs . The purpose of the group is to effectuate 
conununi ly-v.'i tie coordination and secure the benefits of community- 
wide analysis and estimating, '.'hen problems arise which involve 
areas of interest to agencies or departments not members of the 

group, they shall be invited, at the discretion of the group, to join the 
group as observers and participants in those discussions of interest 
to them. Such agencies and departments include the Departments of 
State (J & R, Passport); Treasury (IRS, Customs); Justice (BNDD, 

Community Relations Service), and such other agencies which may have 
investigative or law enforcement responsibilities touching on 
domestic intelligence or internal security matters. 

4. White House Liai son. The President has assigned to Tom 
Charles Huston staff responsibility for domestic intelligence and 
internal security affairs. lie will participate in all activities of the 
group as the personal representative of the President. 

* 5. S ta f ting . The group will establish such sub-committees 

or working groups as it deems appropriate. It will also determine and 
implement such staffing requirements as it may deem necessary to 
enable it to carry out its responsibilities, subject to the approval of 
the President. 
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6. Du ti es . The group will have the following duties: 

(a) Define the specific requirements of member agencies 
of the Intelligence community. 

(b) Effect close, direct coordination between member agencies. 

(c) Provide regular evaluations of domestic intelligence. 

(d) Review policies governing operations in the field of 
domestic intelligence and develop recommendations. 

(e) Prepare periodic domestic intelligence estimates which 
incorporate the results of the combined efforts of the intelligence 
coinmuni ty . 



(f) Perform such other duties as the President may from 
time to time assign. 

7. Meetings , The group shall meet ai the call of the Chairman 
a member agency, or the White House representative. 

8. Sccuri tv . Knowledge of the existence and purpose of 

the group shall be limited on a strict "need to know" basis. Operations 
of, and_papers originating with, the group shall be classified "Top 
Secret-Handle Via Comint Channels Only." 

9. Other Procedures . . The group shall establish such 

other procedures as it believes, appropriate to the implementation of the 
duties set forth above. 



Retyped from indisrinct original 
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Exhibit r, 



UNI'ITD ST A IT-: ;mi;nt 

Memorandum 

tv * 

r- 1 

/ 



Mr. C. D. DeLoach' 



W. C. Sullivan 



* ;/ 



JoTTcr J 20 , 1969 



suitjF.CT: MR. TOM CHARLES 'ifUSTOM 

STAFF ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 



fe 



Reference is made to the enclosed memorandum from W. C. Sullivan 
to Mr. DeLoach dated June 18, 1969. 

Mr. Huston did come in yesterday. The first thing he said was 
(that he had made a mistake in going to Mr. J. Walter Yeagley as 
I Yeagley did not seen to know anything about the Row Left. Mr. Huston 
jthen went on to say that President Ni^on called him in and discussed 
vith him in some detail the need for the President to know in a rev. tor 
jdepth the details concerning the revolutionary activities stemming 
(from the New Left. In particular, said Mr. lluston, President Ni.von 
|is interested in nil i ntnrnmon possible relating to foreign 
1 ini iucnccs anu me financing oi me Left. no aaiu uu «<.d 

\requesteci oy the President to also" p.o to"" other members Of the 
li.ntclligencc community to develop whatever materials they may have 
ithin their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Huston said that on completing his work, it will be 
presented to the President lor his use. 

H I told Mr. Huston t'hat I was not in any position to make 

commitments in this matter, that if he had such a request to make 
it would be necessary for him to put it in writing and address his 
letter to the Director who made* the decisions in such areas. 

Mr. Huston said tint he v/culd do this. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



RED- 7 2 



— =-For the info rmn t ien of * vc e-tor . 

Enclosure 

WCS : 1ml/ (5) . (. 



WV3 



v'dOvA 



f W\ 



yy.ii' C'-.'.'.i'iitl' a Hit. t m ’ f - 
ucl without the cxjiicjx ui'tt.o.-al of ii.o 



<■ ; . ,.-/./cc aUiif/u by 

iu UnUiilltUl Lui l/tfSOiU 



62 -685 0-76-14 
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Exhibit <; 

TIIE WHITE. HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

June 20, 1969 

PERSONAL AND C C” F I LENT I AL 



MEMORANDUM FOR -THE DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF IMVE.' 

FROM: Tom Charles Hus ten 

Staff Assistant to the President 



The President has directed that a report cn foreign 
Communist support of revolutionary protest movements in this 
country be prepared for his study- He has specifically requested 
that the report draw upon all the resources available to the 
intelligence community and that it be as detailed as possible. 



"Support" should be liberally construed to include 
all activities by foreign Communists designed co cn courage or 
assist revolutionary protest movements in the United State* 

On the basis of earlier reports submitted to, the President 
| on a more limited aspect of this problem, it appears that our 
i prcscnc intelligence coilucuiun Ok pabl x*i Lha.-v Cxca may 
Ibe inadequate. The President v/ould like to knew v.hat resources 
we presently have targeted toward monitoring foreign Communist 
support of revolutionary youth activities in this country , he-/ 
effective they are, what gaps in cur intelligence exist because 
of either inadequate resources or a law priority or attention, 
and what steps could be token, if he directed, to provide 
the maximum possible coverage of these activities. 



I have asked Clh, 1ISA, and DIA to submit their con tribut.ic 
to me by Monday, June 30th. I would appreciate it if the Bureau 
would provide their response to the President’s request by that 
date- 

Since rhe Bureau has primary responsibility ir. this 
(area, I would like to discuss rhe matter further vjiih your staff 
jafter I have had an opportunity to evaluate the initial 
j contributions. The president has assigned a high px^crity to 
| this project, and I want to insure that he receives the most 
(complete report that it is possible to assemble. 




Tom Charles Huston 
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Exhibit 7 




UNTI ED STATES ^.OvKRNMENT 

Memorandum 

Mi', li. C. Sullivan dai i. Juno 30, 1000 



from C • D. Drcr.nan^ 

. -T/ 

SU , u , .Ci/ i :f);;i; I (j:j sui.rosy ro?. / I:CVOI,UTXOaAUY MOTBST 
MOVilMIiKXS IN VJSti B»mo 'STATES 



Tile 

which ndvir.ee' 
Hurston, Staff 
regard ire;; our 
ro vul ut i c »n a ry 
hiu by G/h 0/C{ 
bo forthccw.in; 



Director approved i.’.y inor.cranduiii of G/23/U9 
v/c yore preparing a report for Mr, To.i Charier 
Assistf. r»t to the President , at hie request 
coverage of foreign coi.u’unir;t cuooort of 
youth activities in the United Staters to reach 
;• Vo advised Mr, Huston arch c. report would 



for 
c oi- 
for 
See 
he:- 
by 



V.vi 

int 

i). ■ 
cc: 
or I/ 



Our report acts forth the traditional 
eo:.ievn:«.nt aup; y:.-t of revolutionary activity 
■ ii.ry by tuo or; tab.*. if. hod basic r c v c* 1 ' ’ t i o ; ; a r y 
VM-V c ; 0 -y-rat:i.€-t> such as the Coi.irnni'vfc Marty 
Verio- s Marty. Y/c also cover the c;/ 
yu.c intelligence operations directed t\t V-:. 
the Soviet Union, Cuba and CoMiunist China,' 

Meat we she - T lit; no-.yor, bolder nrci.r.- 
cl. ' roe t .*.eii t.-iw-; utilised by r e v o 1 1 t i o a c -r i c ■ 
hoiy; any att'T-.yL to conceal. their purpose. 

: ■ . i *■. i. oi • 1 co--.fov*..;:c; s which in this J.avicd 
T in V? c? t.n.n • I \\ [ which ;• 

. .-'I: • f ‘- c ' 1 ° r rir : VTy Uni ted I V- ; 



cuaji ii- 
in thi 
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United 



of : 
of 1 



: 1 r:h 



h:M 

C* b' 



y -'•••' * •' ' er r c* of intc *. 

• f • - h v f ~ vc. 1 et :• c r.-.ry f. j . ; 

‘-'.T : , fro:.. the United 



j:-. 

and 




: (•'). 




li'.j !> i.-'E- 




'fh fa ({oct'ih ‘-1 i“> r.rc y'n'(-.i in rr-'p- 1 v lo >/v • 
Vfitiuv f-'it'i-h' :ir,.n- ( ■■ . I * <’ '• •••' :■ • 

your COMlilith c tu'ti !ri (•'iiUnl ''' 1 

iict icitlLvul the express approval of the PM 
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MemornncUm to Mr. Y’ „ C. Sullivan 
RE: FOREIGN SUPPORT FOR REVOLUTIONARY PROTEST 

MOVE LIEN i'S IN THE UNITED STATES 



Our report shov/s that the FBI has been aware from 
the inception of the New Left and blac!: extremist movements 
that they pose new and unique threats to out* internal security 
It shows vc have read j lusted our investigative intelligence 
efforts to cope with the new problems created. It stresses 
the fact that these movements arc developing increasingly 
into hard-core revolutionary elements which will demand 
still cveater attention in the form of increased coverage 
as it appears there will be increasingly closer links between 
these movements and foreign communists in the future. 

Y/c have prepared a transmittal letter to Mr. Iluston 
submitting or v rewor t . Inasmuch as this document is not going 
cli really to the President , no copy is being forwarded to the 
Attorney General at this time. 

ACT ICE I: 

Vith you." approval, the attached report and letter 
will be forwarded to I'.v . Huston • 



;a 
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Exhibit s 



U 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



Mr. DeLoach 



DATE: June 5, 1970 



W.C. Sulliva 



iva rfO 



subject: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT ON JUNE 5, 1970) 



This memorandum is for the record and for possible 
reference use by the Director. 

Following his conference with the President this ' 

morning, the Director advised me that the President had 
appointed him Chairman of a special Intelligence Committee 
for the pur pose o f coordinating a more effective intelligence- 
gathering functi o n as a " j pint f f o Tt^ro n ' ~trhe~p .V f If of“Tiirf uurc'au , 
Central - Into 1 licence Agency (CIA) , Nn tiohal^Te01ii r Ify *gei;cy 

(NSA) and the Defense intelligence Agency (DIA) t_o__in su r e rha t 

com prehensive informat ion __is being obtained for the president's 
usc~Vil i Ch •~v.-T 1 1 ~~p r 6 v i ci c h im vt i t h a world- v: i cl o picture of N c vv Le f t 
and other subversive activi tie’s . . 



The Director advised me that among those present at 
the meeting with the President were Richard Helms, Director 
of the CIA; Admiral Noel A. M. Gayler. head of the NSA; 
General Donald V. Bennett, head of the DIA; and Mr. T. C. 
Huston, White Staff .Assistant , all of whom the President had 
designated to serve on the Committee under the direction ox 
the Director. Additionally, there were present Assistant to 
the President H. R. Haldeman; John D. Ehrlichmnn, Assistant 
to the President for Domestic Affairs; and Robert II. Finch, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



The Director stated he wanted immediate action on 
this. He advised me that he wanted all of the men on the 
Committee contacted and instructed to be in his office for a 
Committee meeting at 11:00 a.ra. Monday morning, 6/S/70. This 
has been arranged and has been made the subject of a sepjf^ate 
memorandum. 



UV 

Abb 



\/p o 



o 1975 



FBI. 



this document is prepared in response to your request and is not for dissemi- 
nation outside, your Committer. Its use is l.-mlted to oiih-htl proee.cdinqtt by 
your Committee and the content may not '<< ilisciomd to iLiuulhvrictd person- 
nel pcillumt the express approval of the Fill . 
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Memorandum to Mr. DeLoach 

RE: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENT}. 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT ON JUNE 5, 1970) 



The Director also instructed that a working committee 
meeting comprising the same individuals should be scheduled 
for Tuesday, June 9, and he instructed me to serve in his place 
at that meeting to insure that the instructions he issues to 
the Committee on Monday are carried through in specific detail 
by members of the Committee on Tuesday. Arrangements have also 
\ been made for this meeting to be held Tuesday afternoon at 
] 3:30 p.m. utilizing the facilities of the United States Intelligence 
I Board conference rooms. 

The Director further instructed that this working 
I committee should henceforth meet each 'Tuesday and Friday for 
I the purpose of implementing his instructions with the aim of 
1 completing a draft paper by June 22, 1970, which the Director 
land others may review for approval afid sign prior to its 
1 presentation to the President on July 1, 1970. Arrangements 
Jfor this will be implemented at the working committee meeting 
Ion Tuesday, June 9, 1970. The Director will be promptly 
•furnished with a report on each meeting. 



RECOMMENDATION : 

For the information of the Director and for the record. 



oil'. , MM 

Wb 

PD i 
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Exhibit it 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



' Memorandum 



ROUTE IN ENVELOPE 



• ) 
TO 


Mr. 


Del^ach^V^^ 


FROM 


\ 

w. c 


V Sullivan 




-X 





date.; Jane 5, 1970 



SUBJECT; INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 



Pursuant to the Director's instructions and relative 
to his role as head of the above-captioned Committee, I have set 
up a meeting to take place in the Director's office at 11 am 
Monday, 6/8/70. — 

I talked personally to the following individuals who 
will be there: Mr. Richard Helms, Director of the Central 

Intelligence Agency, General Donald V. Dennett, Director of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency; Admiral Noel Gaylor, Director of the 
National Security Agency; and Mr. Tom Huston, Staff Assistant to 
the President at the White House. 

The first three mentioned indicated they would like to 
take one of their assistants with them; however, they had not 
decided which one, therefore, the names are not available. As soon 
as they make the decision, I will submit the names of these assist- 
ants in a separate memorandum. 

The details for the meeting of the working group are being 
worked out. At this point it is expected it will be held at 
3:30 pm on Tuesday afternoon. This also will be tbe subject of 
■Separate memorandum. 



RECOMMENDATION : 

F^r the information of the Director. 

WCS : chs^is) 



recesv: i 

A')5 b 19 fh 

F B I 



This* document 
vafi-oi r-'Uiifr 

t 

It ‘.l hJ-llrJ'l' i Hi 



is prepared in re: 

■r. a.;.) a- rf 

c u.injy eppeov: 



■pmixc to im-ir rrcturot nvrl is „o t for liissmi- 
V’ 7 '? offlrkl ; >,orniU,-os hi/ 
!' 1 ' ' / ' ' ' -f' * d to HiiuHtiiorizcU person- 
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UNITED STA TES GC LRNMENT 

Memorandum 

r 

Ur. C. D. DeLoach 



DATE; 6/6/70 



from W.\ C. SulltvajT 



subject; INTERAGENCY INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 

(Established By The President June 5, 1970) 



Reference is made to my memorandum to you dated 
June 5, 1970, captioned as above which indicated that the 
Director will meet with the heads of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Agency, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and a representative of the Y/hite House staff in the 
Director's office, at 21:00 a.m. 6-8-70. In accordance 
with the Director's instructions I will be present. Unless 
there is an objection I will have with me Mr. C. D. Brennan, 
Chief of the Internal Security Section which will have the 
responsibility of preparing our portion of the report on 
the New Left and related natters. I believe Ur. Brennan 
should hear and will benefit from the Director's remarks. 



I have been advised that ns of this date the heads 

I of the other agencies do not now plan to have any of their 
assistants with then. except Admiral Gaylor of NSA who will bring 
an assistant, Benson Buffram. 

It occurred to me that in addition to the remarks 
the Director has in mind he may wish to give consideration 
to some of the major points in the enclosed statement prepared 
for him. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

That this memorandum and the enclosed statement be 
furnished to the Director. ft * 

Enclosure 

WCS:sal 

( 6 ) 



>ECEiV 

!|IK> b Is l a 

FBI 



This document is preprred i:i response to your request and is not for dissemi- 
nation outside yoi>r C <\ fl* v*r. h to o/Y.'-'W proceedings hy 

2/our Committee and the conic, t n.a;, w,t le d-:, dosed to unauthorized person- 
nel without ths express appr-j ;•;? of the h'ul . 
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INTERAGENCY INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE MEETING 



I am sure you gentlemen will all agree with me 
that our meeting with the President on Friday was of very 
special significance. The President clearly recognizes 
that we are confronted today with uniauo and r omolox problems 
arising from subversive activities on an international scale. 
There is a distinct relationship between these activities and 
much of the disorder and violence which increasingly 
threatens our internal security. The President made it 
abundantly clear that he expects us, as members of the 
intelligence community, to do more than we have been doing 
to bring the worldwide picture of these problems into better 
perspective for him. 

Having been designated by -the President as Chairman 
of the Committee to meet this challenge, I feel a special 
responsibility. First, I would like to state that I agree 
completely with the President's view of the situation. Con- 
sider what has transpired in the 1960s. We have witnessed 
the emergence of widespread racial unrest which threatens 
to grow much worse before it gets better. We have also seen 
the emergence of a new left militancy which has consitutcd 
, /massive mob rule in action. From what we have learned to date 

f it is apparent these are not solely domestic problems. There 
are definite foreign links to our domestic disorders. 

\ Yet, the foreign aspect of the problem is different 

than that which we experienced in the past. Prior to the 
1960s, foreign-directed intelligence and espionage activities 
constituted the main threat to our security. We in the 
intelligence community geared ourselves accordingly and met 
that problem successfully. We coordinated our activities in 
doing so. But the nature of the problem was such that it 
left us to a marked degree free to operate independently in 
regard to our respective problem areas. 

Today, it is mandatory that we recognize the changed 
nature of the problem confronting us. Unless we do so, we 
will be incapable of fulfilling the responsibility levied 
upon us by the President. 



The plain fact is that there currently are thousands 
of individuals inside this country who want to see our form ox 
government destroyed. They have in fact pledged themselves 
achieving this goal. They have put their words 



EiVEimewi to 
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into actions constituting revolutionary terror inm and the' 
total effect of their actions to date has been d isasterous . 

In addition, they are reaching out seeking support 
from this nation's enemies abroad to further their objectives. 
Thus the links to Cuba, China, and Iron Curtain countries 
already have been esta.blished and promise to grow because of 
the equal determination of various international communist 
elements to destroy our form of government. 

In contrast to the rigidly structured subversive 
organizations of past experience, the current subversive 
forces threatening us constitute widespread, disjointed, and 
varied autonomous elements, the destructive potential of which 
is manifold. 

Individually, those of us in the intelligence 
community are relatively small and limited. Unified, our 
own combined potential is magnified and limitless. It is 
through unity of action that we can tremendously increase our 
intelligence-gathering potential and, I am certain, obtain 
the answers the President wants. 

I am establishing a working committee to insure 
that we achieve the desired unity. It will be the job of the 
committee to (1) assess the overall nature of the problem as 
we know it today, (2) examine individually and together the 
respective resources of each Agency to insure full utilization 
of them for the benefit of all, and (3) devise coordinated 
procedures designed to penetrate the current nebulous areas 
of subversive activities here and abroad as they relate to 
our domestic. problems . 

The first meeting is set for tomorrow afternoon, 
Tuesday, June 9th, and you have been furnished the details 
as to the time and place. 

The working committee will hereafter meet each 
Tuesday and Friday for the purpose of preparing a comprehensive 
study to be completed in rough draft form by Juue 22, 1970, 
for presentation to the President on July 1, 1970, in final 
form. This should serve as the foundation of our committee's 
existence and purpose and as the basis for a coordinated 
intelligence effort best suited to serve the country's 
interest at this time of crisis. 



- 2 - 
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Exhibit 10 




UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



\J^ 

Mr, DeLoach 

i ■' r 

from W. C. Sullivan 



DATE: June 8, 1970 



, f - 

SUBJECT: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON' INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 
MEETING IN DIRECTOR'S OFFICE, 11 AM, JUNE 8, 1970 



This memorandum is to record meeting of captioned Committee 
in the Director's Office 11 am, Monday, 6/8/70, which was chaired by 
the Director with the following persons present: Mr. Richard Holms, 

Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) ; General Donald V. 
Bennett, Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) ; Admiral 
Noel Gaylor, Director of the National Security Agency (NSA) ; and his 
Assistant Mr. Benson K. Buffham; Mr. Tom iiuston, Staff Assistant to 
the President at the White House; as well as Racial Intelligence 
Section Chief George C. Moore and myself. 



The Director pointed out to the Committee that the 
President, in establishing this special intelligence Committee, 
recognized definite problems arising from subversive activities on 
the international scale and expected the Committee to coordinate and 
plan so that the world-wide picture could bo better brought into 
perspective for the President. The Director stated that he well 
recognized t(:e importance of the work of this Committee and he stateu 
that along with organized crime this is equally important. 

The Director further commented concerning the foreign aspe 
of today's subversive domestic problem aid stated that prior to the 
1960's, the main threat to our security vns foreign-directed intelli 
gence espionage activities but today we iave a different problem 
marked by highly organized dissident groups seeking to destroy our 
form of Government. 



•l-l 

ADO 

E-J 

ba. c 



IU__outlining the work of the Committee, the Director poinv 
out: (1) The situation should be thoroughly explored to determine! 

exactly what the problem is. (2) Each agency must explore the 
facilities which must and can be used i x* order to develop facts 
for a true intelligence picture. The Director noted the President 
mentioned restrictions which were hampering our intelligence operas 
and-, accordingly we should list for the President in detail such 
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Memorandum to Mr. De Loach 

RE; INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY TILS PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1.97 0) 

MEETING IN DIRECTOR’S OFFICE, 11 AM, JSUHE 8, 1970 



restraints and restrictions together with tiv pros and cons involved 
so that t ho Pi*osi clont can make a decision as lo which ones should bo 
utilized. (3) The Director stated it was it important that the 
foreign connections of domestic problems bo determined pointing out 
that we know Cuba, Red China and the Soviet-bloc are deeply in the 
picture. The Director also commented the importance of ascertaining 
what is happening in foreign countries concerning this same subversive 
problem and how it has been dealt with by those countries; for 
example, the Director mentioned that the water cannon had been used 
most effectively against the hippies in Paris, as well as elsewhere 
and maybe the application of this tactic should receive consideration. 
In this regard, tho Director commented the^picture of what goes on 
abroad would more appropriately come within the purview of the CIA, 

DIA and NSA. 

The_Director_stated Jie was establishing a working sub- 
committee headed ~by'”Assistant Director William C. Sullivan and 
composed 'of designated representatives of the other agencies present 
a*hd tTie — first' meeting would' be at 3:30 pm, G/ 9/70 at the U. S. 

InTe'Tlt gene e Board Meeting Room and subsequent thereto a meeting 
W QTT l tt bo held every Tuesday and Friday in order to draw together the 
raw material in order to’ present a final report to captioned Committee 
for- scrutiny and evaluation on 6/ 22/70. The submission of the final 
reiWftr to 'the President will be on 6/30 or 7/1/70. The Director 
emphasized it was most vital that all agencies give this matter top 
priority. 

Following the Director’s initial remarks, those officials 
present commented that the aims and goals presented by the Director 
were realistic and that all present would cooperate in the fullest 
in getting organized and getting on with the highly important task 
which faces the special Committee. 

During the discussion all agreed that the initial primary 
problem facing the Committee was to concentrate upon methodology in 
intelligence collection. The Director stated although brevity is the 
Key7“a detailed listing of all the items which are currently 
obstructing the FBI and other intelligence agencies in attaining their 
goals must be set out clearly with pros and cons so that the President 
is able to make a determination as to what he is willing to let us do. 

..Some of the matters to be considered in this regard mentioned by the 

AUb 5 hii'i 
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Memorandum to Mr. DeLoach 

RE: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 
MEETING IN DIRECTOR'S OFFICE, 11 AM, JUNE 8, 1970 



Director were: 
and 



(2) limitations on telephone surveillances 



It was agreed that the President is extremely anxious 
for the utmost degree of cooperation among all the agencj.es in 
coordination of this matter and the Director pointed out that 

I there is certainly no problem with respect to coordination and 
the Director wanted it understood that th e Pre sident expects 
the group to work together, as a team. 

At the close of the meeting, the Director again emphasized 
that the importance of this matter dictafed that each agency put its 
top experts to work on this matter and that it be given the highest 
priority in order that this deadline is met as expected by the 
President . 

ACTION: 



You will be advised as to the results of the meeting 
of the working committee which takes place tomorrow, 6/9/70, 
at 3:30 pm. 




- 3 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Memorandum 



HR. DE 



IE _ 



DATE: 6/8/70 



FROM : W. C. SULLIVAli) 



SUBJECT: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 



My memorandum 6/5/70 advised that the details for 
the meeting of the working group of captioned committee are 
being worked out. Arrangements have been made for the 
working group to meet in the United States Intelligence Board 
Conference Room at 3:30 p.m. , Tuesday afternoon, 6/9/70. 

"As of this time, the following members have been designated: 



FBI - Hr. William C. Sullivan. .. .Acting for the Director 
CIA - Mr. Richard Helms, Director of CIA 

Mr. James Angleton, Chief, Counterintelligence Staff, CIA 
DIA - The Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) member has not 
yet been designated. In addition to the DIA member, 
there will be representatives from each of the three 
military services - Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

NSA - Mr. Benson K. Buff ham. 



White House - Mr. Tom C. Huston, Staff Assistant to the 
President . 

Arrangements have been made for use of the Conference 
Room and all of the above members have confirmed their 
attendance. When the DIA ^representatives are designated, 
you will be advised. 

ACTION : 

For information. 

• R$H: hke 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

f ' 'M 

TO MR. DE LOACH ■' date: 6/9/70 

FROM : W. C. SULLIVAN 

subject: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNn 5, 1970) 

My memorandum 6/8/70 sot forth the members of the 
working group of captioned committee, which will hold its 
first meeting in the United States Intelligence Board Conference 
Room at 3:30 p.m., Tuesday, 6/9/70, with the exception of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency members. 

Set forth below are the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) 
working group member and the member from each of the three military 
services. The additional names listed ar.e the alternates for 
each of the agencies. 

DIA - Mr. James E. Stilwell, 

Deputy Chief, Office of Counterintelligence and 
Security, DIA 

Lieutenant Colonel Donald F. Philbrick 

Army - Colonel John Vf. Downie, 

Director of Security, Assistant Chief of Staff 
. for Intelligence, Department of the Army 

Mr, Elihu Braunstein 

Navy - Captain Edward G. Rifenburgh, 

Director, Naval Investigative Service, 

Naval Intelligence Command 

Hr. Harry Barren 

Air Force - Colonel .Rudolph C. Roller, Jr., 

Commander, 1127 U.S. Field Activities Group, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Air Force 

Colonel D. E. Walker 



ACTION: 
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UNITLO STATES U 

Memorandum 

Mr. C. D. D.eLoajcJ 
Mr. Vi'. C. Sullivan 



DATE: June 10, 1170 



/?. 

■ inject : -INTERAGESCY committee on intelligence 

(ESTAELISaSD EY TI:3 PRESIDENT JUNE 5, 1970) 
MEETING Or THE WORKING SUBCOMMITTEE JUKE 9, 1970 



C 

This memorandum records the results of the Workin g 
Subcommittee meetinc on June 9. 1970. 



Mr. Tom C. Huston, White House , spelled out - the "desires 
of the President, furnishing members with a "Top Secret" outline 
(copy attached). This outline addresses itself to the Purpose, 
Membership, Procedures, and Objectives of "the Committee's Review. 
In his oral presentation, Huston emphasized the President was not 
interested in being told what the current problem is, but rather 
what the future problems will be and what must bn done to rnfinfor 
them. He stressed the Committee should provide the President with 
the pros and cons of any restraints so that he can decide what 
action is to be taken. 



^ . It was agreed that all papers and reports prepared by 

| the Committee will bo classified "Top Secret - Handle Via Comint 
Channels Only" because of the President's desire that the existence 
and work of the Committee be tightly controlled. (The reference to 
Comint Channels refers to communications intelligence and insures 
that this matter will be handled in a secure manner.) 



lints/ 



At the meeting various members discussed the restraii 

currently in effect which limit the community's ability to develop 
the necessary intelligence. In accordance with the President's 
instructions, the next meeting of the Working Subcommittee will 
consider all restraints restricting intelligence collection efforts 
across the board, as well as submissions on defining and assessing 
the existing internal security threat, both domestic and foreign. 



It was agreed that the Working Subcommittee would next 

I raeet at 1:30 p.ra., June 12, 1970, in the Conference Room of the 
U. S. Intelligence Board. Results of this meeting will be promptly 
furnished the Director. 
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ICI -1 
June 10, 1970 



INTERAGENCY COViMITTKE OK INTELLIGENCE 
WORKING SUDCOiOl ITTSX 



, Minute® of 

. • First Meeting 

Room 7E-26, CIA H«idqui>rtera Building 
June 9, 1970 , 3:30 to 4 p.m. 



Villian C. 8ullivaD 

Aes i at ad t Director, Federal Bureau of I nvest igat ion 
Presiding 



MEMBERS PRESENT 

Mr. Richard Helms, DC1 

Mr. Jsmi Angleton, CIA 

Mr. James S 1 1 1 are 1 1 , DIA 

Col. John Dovnie, Amy 

Col. Rudolph Roller, Air Force 

Mr. Tom C. Huston, White House 

Capt . Ecirrard Rlfenburgh, Navy 

Mr. Bonbon t. Buffhaa, NSA 

Mr. Georg® C. Moore, FBI 

Mr. Donald E. Moore, FBI 

Mr. Villi a* 0 . Cregar. FBI, Secrotary 

Observers : 

Mr. Charles Slther, OSl 

Lt. Col. Donald 7. Phi.Vbrick, DIA 

Mr. Klihu BrauDsteln, Army 

Mr. Harry Warren, Navy "** * 

Col. D. K . Valker. Air Force 
Mr. James Gengler, NSa 
M r. Leonard J. Nunno, NSA 
Mr . Fred J . Cassidy , FBI 
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ICl -U-l 
June 10, 1970 



1 . Prefatory Rcaarka 

.Pr.efatory renarka of William C. Sullivan circulated 
to all neither a at the aoetlcK. 



2 . Background to the Creation of Conalttee 

. ' ' Mr. Ton C. Huston of the White House briefed the 

Committee on the President's concern over the emergence of 
the threat fron sporadic violonce and anarchism from the New 
Left, as well as tho President's concern as to whether the 
intelligence community is doing everything possible to cope 
with the problea. Ur. Huston emphasized that aD effort oust 
be cade for cocuaunl ty-wide analysis and assessment of infor- 
mation so as to be in a position to advl«se the President as 
to what Is going to happen in the future and what position 
the Intelligence coanunity will he In to be aware of those* 
do volopnento . An outline defining the purpose and membership 
of the CouEittee, as well as procedures and objectives of 
the Connlttee's review, was distributed at the meeting by 
, y Ur. Huston. 

3. Classification Matters 



The Chairman asked for comments regarding the level 
of classification for papers or reports prepared by the 
Committee. Mr. Buffhan of NSA suggested the adoption of a 
code word. After noae discussion, Mr. Heins, Director of CIA, 
reconaendod the cl ass i f icat ion "Top Secret - Handle Via Conint 
Channels Only." In addition, Mr. Reins suggested the mainte- 
nance of a "Bigot List" reflecting the names of all persons 
in each aoaber agency or department who will work on or have 
knowledge of the work of the Conalttee. The Conalttee 
unanimously concurred in adopting both suggestions.* 



•Moabors are requested to furnish their "Bigot List" to the 
Secretary at the mooting of June 12, 1970. 
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4 . Requ 1 roaea to for ?<sxt tiootlng 

It wa« agroed that ot the next Keeling »e»»bers will 
table a list of thome restraint* which ibev consider bajapor 
their 1 n te 1 1 i g e nee -col lec t ion activities. The list should 
Include the pros and cons of these roetrainta. 

«Kr. Buffhaw Doted that In the outline distributed 
by Mr.‘ Huston the Conailttee wils called upon to define nnd 
assess . the existing internal nocurlty threat. Mr. Ruffba-a 
felt thin was none thin" that should bo verged on lns-.od lately 
by the experts frost the rvanlvor agencies or departments. 

Mr. Huston suggested that the FBI prepare such a paper front 
the doaentlc standpoint and CIA froa the foreign standpoint. 
All ftenbora concurred, alid it was agreed CIA and FBI will 
distribute these papers for the Cottaittee’s consideration at 
the next Meeting . 



5 . Security of Conn! t tee *b Fork 



Meabers took cognizance of the necessity for tight 
socurity to insure the existence and work of the Comalttoo 
not bocoue known to unauthorized persons. As a result, it 
was agreed that the Cootaittoe would continue to aseet in the 
CIA Headquarters Building. 



6 . Next Meeting 

The next seating vill be at 1:30 p.M., June 12, 
1970, Room 7D-64, CIA Headquarters Building.* 



•Menbers pleaec note change in roo* nunber. 
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Exhibit 12 



top secrl. .■ 

USIB SUB-COMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC JJiTELLTGENCE 



I. Purpose 



(A) To define and assess the existing internal security threat. 

(B) To evaluate the collection procedures and techniques 
presently employed and to assess their effectiveness. 

(C) To identify gaps in our present collection efforts and 
recommend steps to close these gaps. 

(D) To review current procedures for inter-community 
coordination and cooperation and to recommend steps 
to improve these procedures. 

(E) To evaluate the timeliness of current intelligence data 
and to recommend procedures to increasc both its 
timeliness and usefulness. 



\ 



(F) 



To assess the priorities presently attached to domestic 
intelligence collection efforts and to recommend new 
priorities where appropriate. 



II. Membership 



(A) FBI, Chairman 

(B) CIA 

(C) NSA 

(D) DIA 

(E) Military Services 



i‘ I 



(F) The White House 



NATIONAL r r ,CVV \ TV INFORM ■* """I 
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III. Procedures 

(A) Although the sub-committcc will be officially constituted 
within the framework of USIB , it ‘will in fact be an 
independent, ad hoc, inter-agency working group with 
a limited mandate. 

' (B) Operational details will be the responsibility of the 

chairman. However, the scope and direction of the l ( 
review will be determined by the White House member.^,, 

(C) The sub-committec will submit its reports to the White 
House and not to USIB. Report will be due by July 1, 1970. 

(D) To insure that the President has all the options available 
for consideration, the WH member may direct detailed 
interrogatories to individual agencies in order to ascertain 
facts relevant to policy evaluation by the President. 
Information resulting from such interrogatories will, 

if the contributing agency requests, be treated on a 
confidential basis and not be considered by the sub- 
committee as a whole. 



IV. Objectives of the Review 



(A) Maximum coordination and cooperation within the 

intelligence community. The sub-committee may wish 
to consider the creation of a permanent Domestic 
Intelligence Operations Board, or some other appropriate 
mechanism to insure community-wide evaluation of 
intelligence data. 



(B) Higher priority by all intelligence agencies on internal 
security collection efforts. 



CElVf ; rROf/ (C) 

auo o |975 / 



Maximum use of all special investigative techniques, 
including increased agent and informant penetration by 
both the FBI and CIA. 



FBI 
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(D) Clarification of NS A ’s role in targeting against 
communication traffic involving U. S. revolutionary 
leaders and organizations. 

(E) Maximum coverage of the overseas activities of 
revolutionary leaders and of foreign support of U. S. 
revolutionary activities. 

(F) Maximum coverage of campus and student- related 
activities of revolutionary leaders and groups. 

(G) More detailed information about the sources and 

extent of financial support o£ revolutionary organizations. 

(H) Clarification of the proper domestic intelligence 
role of the Armed Services. 

(I) Development cf procedures for translating analyzed 
intelligence information into a format useful for 
policy formulation. 



AL'G 6 .it;;:; 

FBI 
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UNITED SlA lhs OUVKRNMhNT 

Memorandum 



Mr* C. D. DeLoach 



dat t June 15, 1970 



FROM 



Mr. W. C. 



Sullivan 



r 



subject ' INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

'(established ly v::: s. icto) 

MFFriNG OF THE WORKING SUBCOMMITTEE JUNE 12, 



1970 



This memorandum records the results of the Working 
Subcommittee . 



At the meeting of June 12, 1970, the Committee agreed 
j on an outline for the report to be furnished to the President 
' by July 1, 1970. This report v/ill cover three specific areas 
1 of_. interest : (a) an assessment oi th<T current internal security 
threat along with the likelihood of future violence; (o) a 
listing of the current restraints which deter the development 
of the type of information the President desires; (c) an 
evaluation of interagency coordination. 



With regard to an assessment of the current internal 
security threat, the Committee agreed the President does nor. 
desire a recitation of history but rather desires information 
a s t o what the problem is and an . e stimate of what the future 
problem will be. 



The White House representative advised the restraints 
portion of the Committee report to the President should include, 
in addition to identifying the restraints and a listing of the 
pros and^cons of removing or modifying the restraints, a brief 
[paragraph allowing the President to indicate what action he 
[desires be taken. Specifically, this would provide the President 
the opportunity to indicate whether he desired the restraints 
to be continued, relaxed, or that he needed additional infor- 
mation upon which to make a decision. It was the sense of the 
Committee regarding the third portion of the report that a 
pormanent operations committee was needed to coordinate operations 
prepare estimates of potential violence during future demoustra— 
tlons, and to develop new policies. The creation of such a 
committee was endorsed by the White House representative who 
indicated such a committee would probably be desired by the 
^ Apji ? resident * 

tt't VhQ rn/Vl4 Z7H-S document is prepared in resp^u 
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Memorandum Sullivan to DeLoach 

Re: IHTERAGEiiCf COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 



The next meeting is scheduled for June 17, 1970, 
at which time the Committee will consider the first draft 
of the report. 

Actio:.' : 



For information. 
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. ’• . June l'A, l\nu, 1:30 tu 3 .. 



Willi am C . S'.’Uiv.in 

Aswl:. tant Director, K-rderal 1 :*j :*• mi oi I : \ os t i r. t ion 
* Presiding 



II Ell BE US PRESr.NT 

!r. i i * > C. Huston, White House 
•i.r . 3 ° • .■*») : lo Aon , CIA 

Ur. J;> lit l Iv/el 1 , DiA 
Col, .To!.n Do’./nio, Arr.v 
Hr. C’l.rios Either, Air Force 

Cnpt. i. r.rri Hi i onbuv n , Navy 

Ur. r.-r-or. Si. Hyf f !;r.M . LoA 

Mr. C«'.*oii:c C. I’noro, 1 i- 1 

Mr. Dor. ••rl K. Moore, 1*. * I 

Ur. Vii J Xian 0. Crogar, FRI , Secretary 

Observe*-*:: 

Col. I:uc)ol:)‘.i Koller, Air Fo rc6 
Lt. Col. Donald F. Philbrick, DIA 
Wr. T1 llm nr.iUJ'Stei n , Army 
Ur. Harry V.nrr.m , Hr.vy 
Mr. Ja-.TOs Gen*: lor, IJ3A 
Vr # Loona.nl J. ,iunr.o, KSA 
l!r. Richard Oder, CIA 
Mr.. Fred J. C:,..;iiiy , 1*151 
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'* ' *V. ! of ' ' » 1'U i.es of tie ’’i IV- t 



• # The tiinutcy of the first r.<*c: • prox'ci 

with no oh ;i?i 



2. Distrtbut \o:i of PIT F\i hm i on Fnf i i 1 " " ' ‘ ■ 1 ng prd 

7 . j* ' t h'* i'xistiiu': Internal . n r~ ' . > at - j vies t i c*~ 



The 'rni r.ontr i button wns civr;*.’ rrn •■' to :i X X ru'tfbf»rs . 
It was surges ted by Mr. Huston of the '..hi to Vonoo that ■ '\-f 
report be tabled to permit an in-depth r.\i.u.; bv all L:c.i'>ers 
and that the contents* of the submission be c.l od at the 
next meet ins:. In this regard, Mr . Huston reiterated that the 
assessment paper should rot be lengthy; should .v.soss the 
current threat and estimate what the future threat will be. 



'j . CIA's Submission Entitled "Def i n ine an d Ass essing the 
: . .. t «■ rur. 1 .Security 'inreat •• .ori:'. . i ' ’ 



Tho CIA representative advised his Agency's submission 
would be circulated to all members in lime for an in-depth 
discussion at the next Committee meeting. 



4 . Distribution and Discussion of "L i rt of Pest rr.lnts 
Inhibiting Intelligence-Collection i.l i ortr." 

The restraints papers submitted were read by all 
members. Mr. Huston indicated that the nil submission was in 
the form lie desired. He suggested tho restraints nortion of 
the report be patterned after the FBI submission with a con- 
cluding paragraph alter each individual restraint providing 
the President with the option of continuing or mollifying the 
restraint or asking for additional information on which to 
b isc* a decision . 



5. Preparation of Report 



A suggested outline distributed to all r* ethers was 
. It was agreed that the FBI would prepare 

AUb i) 19 it* 

PB! 
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y ,Vk' V • 



tho tir f '’'vft to be circulated to v i 
11)70, lollir-'tO'.; submission of inputs »*.» . 
later t!na 10 a. to., June 15, 1970. 

Conjnttteo cenborn discussed it.-' 
r‘ecoMn:on<ii.”.o *1 lies establishment of a "or. r* 
opera! !'• ns cov.ait tee , Ur. Huston rwfur.t 
itself to -this and include (1) hoc the err- 
constituted, (2) to r.-iioi At vrrv.jid report , 
natters, md (4) the co:s»iltt t?o ' a .iron of r; 
include operations, preparation of e«;tinM.i 
of policy recommendations . 



6. Next Meeting 



1970, 



The noxt 
in tne U. S. 



mooting will bo held on 
Intelligence Board Cop 1 1 



♦Mecobero plosso note change in room number. 
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AGENDA 

T’l t r d iiv; 

• f.SIi; ( *.*n ' *>ronc<» Ilo > 
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1. Appro val of >* i nut «»«• ot r-iUi .,1 C. Sullivnu 
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Inter n al Sccu rit v i -;r -a 1 " 
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Juno 19, 1970 



1. Approval of UlnuteR of Second Voetin': 

The minutes of the second meeting were approved 
with, no changes- 



2. Items Two and Three on the Agenda 

The Chairman suggested that Item** two and three 
appearing on the agenda for the third meeting not be discussod 
inasmuch as* the information contained therein had been in- 
corporated into the draft report. The Committee concurred in 
this suggestion. 

3 . Review of First Draft of Committee Report 

Detailed discussion developed regarding the draft. 

All members contributed valuable suggestions m ways to improve 
the report. It was agreed that the FBI v.ould attempt to Incorporate 
suggested changes into a second draft. This drail is to be 
circulated to all members as soon as possible, after which tho 
recipients will attempt to obtain appropriate high-level con- 
currence within their respective agencies or departments. 

4 . Date and Place of Next Meeting 

Tho next meeting will be held on Tuesday , June 23, 

1970, in the U. S. Intelligence Board Conference boom 7F.-26. 



tid-bBS 689 
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UNITED STAT ES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



TO 



Mr. C. D. DeLoachyj 



DATE: June 19, 1970 



FROM w. C. Sulliv^ 

ij 

SUBJECT: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY TV.Z PRESIDENT JUNE 5, 1970) 

MEETING OF THE WORKING SUBCOMMITTEE June 18, 1970 

In two previous meetings of the above-captioned committee 
general discussions took place and the ground work was prepared for 
dealing with the substance of the report. Yesterday, a third 
neeting was held which extended throughout the afternoon and into 
the early evening. Memoranda has been prepared and submitted to 
the Director on the previous two meetings. Yesterday, the members 
of the four intelligence organizations worked _o.ut__t he report. I 
received the impression that Admiral Noel Gaylor of National Security 
Agency may have been a moving force behind the creation of this 
(committee. The Program which we discontinued a few 

j years ago was raised immediately and figured prominently in the, 
[discussion. 

At the very beginning, the White House representative 
made it very clear to all members that the report had to be a 
working subcommittee report andany ooinions, observations, con- 
clusions or recommendations .of. ..inaividual .‘agencies should not and 
JcouTd noV"be~set forth with one exception,, He said that ths, 
i*Pres jfdent did want aj def initive recommendation relative to creating 
la group or committee which could deal /with operational problems ana, 
|o_bjectives_of the member agencies and present estimates, evaluations,, 
land interpretations on the^current security threats and problems... 
(resulting from the student-professorial revolutionary activities, __ 
iblack extremism and related security matters^. He said,, the President 
lis of the opinion that all government agencies involved in intelli- 
gence activities would have something to contribute and that through 
such a group or board authority ^would be exercised to better . .1 
Coordinate the collection of int^ligepjge ^ 

The men representing the Army, Air For c e tTo'na l! 
Security Agency and Defense Intelligence Agency went into great 
detail concerning intelligence operations, techniques j '.procedures , 
k ^rpr jwdevices and et cetera, following a detailed discussion concerning 
^LuLiVthe nature of the security threat to the United Sta t r s ^deTay*. f 

• Jj While all present were very friendly and cooperative to 
r each other, jifiyexit he less, _ the fact remains that in such a_complex 
; %rea as in telligence operations, difficult and serious issues are 
{sound to come up concerning which . there will be disagreements . 

> 
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Memorandum to Mr. DeLoach 

RE: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT JUNE 5, 1970) 
MEETING OF THE WORKING SUBCOMMITTEE June 18, 1970 



In view of this it is probably fortunate that no member was 
permitted to make any decisions, recommendations, or conclusions, 
et cetera, in that the President reserves this right for himself 
only. Each contr j tal issue, has been so set up in writing 
that the President may quickly and simply indicate whether he 
l wants or does not want any changes made. 

I Contingent upon_what the President decides, it is 

clear that there could be. problems involved for the Bureau. 

For exam ple, the reactivation of the Program, et cetera. 

We are completing the first draft of this report now. 

As soon as this is done, the report wi£h a cover memorandum 
explaining the various issues involved will be furnished to 
the Director either late today or early tomorrow morning. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

For the information of the Director. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 




Memorandum 




TO Mr. C. A. To Ison 


DATE: 6/20/70 


fROM : K. C. Sullivan 





SUBJECT: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 19/0) 

Attached for the Director's consideration is a copy 
of a first draft of the report prepared by the working committee 
in connection with captioned matter. 

The first 36 pages of this draft present an assessment 
of the present internal security threat under appropriate 
captions. This is material with which the Director is 
thorou ghly familiar and it is not believed he need spend too 
much time reviewing it unless he so desires. There is nothing 
I controversial in this portion of the report. 

Material relating to investigative restraints and 
limitations discussed by the working committee is set forth in 
Section V (pages 37-59). This material is set forth in 
accordance with the President’s request, with the pros and cons 
outlined and with no recommendations of any kind made by the 
committee. It is clear that in this portion we .have controversial 
^issues affecting the Bureau as well as the other agencies on the 
-committee. 



The final section of the report (pages 60-65) sums up, 
in accordance with the President's request, the committee's 
observations concerning* current procedures to effect interagency 
coordination and suggested measures to improve coordination of 
[intelligence collection through the establishment of a permanent 
[interagency committee chaired by_the Director or a person 
(designated to act for him. 



I do not agree with the scope of rnis proposed committee 
nor do I feel that an effort should be made at this time to engage 
in any combined preparation of intelligence estimates. I can see 
that a committee could be helpful if it was limited to meeting 
lly to determine how to bettor coordinate operational 
s against particular_targets in the intelligence flelchr-* - 

The working committee is scheduled to meet again at' 
Tuesday, June 23 4 in order to re.ach agreement on a 
nal dra ft of this report. ' • ' _■ 
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Memora ndum to Mr. C A Tolson 

RE: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE _ 

OBSERVATIONS : 

V If committee agreement is .not _r cached at Tuesday s 
meeting on the controversial points involved, it would appeST 
we have four possible courses of ac tion: 

(1) We can offer no objection to the report and 
wait to see what the President decides (I think this would 
be unwise ) 

(2) The Director can voice his objections to the 
President verbally 

(3) The Bureau can take a position in writing in the 
report opposing any relaxation of the investigative restraints 
discussed on the grounds that the arguments supporting these 
restraints outweigh the arguments opposed 

(4) The Bureau can take a position in writing in the 
report that it is opposed to the extensive scope and ramifi- 
cations of the proposed new committee, while at the same time 
noting that we would have no objection to a committee which 
would be limited to meeting periodically in order to effect a 
better operational coordination among member agencies with 
regard to particular targets in the intelligence field 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 



(1) That approval be given for the Bureau to include 
in the final committee report a statement opposing the 
relaxation of investigative restraints which affect the Bureau. 



(2) That the Bureau take a position at Tuesday s 
meeting of the working committee that it is opposed to a new 
committee of the scope described in the attached draft, but 
that we would not object to a committee limited to better 
coordination specific intelligence operations or problems. 
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Memorandum to ?!r. C. A. Tolson 

RE: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 



RECOMMENDATIONS CONTINUED : 

(3) That, in addition, the Director give 
consideration to expressing his objections verbally to the 
President . 



(4) That, if the Director’s schedule permits, final 
meeting of Director's committee take place in his office at 
a ,ra . } Thursday , June 25 . At that time the Director can 
Inquire if other committee members have any further comments 
and, if not, he can present them with, a copy of the final 
report. (If the Director does not wish to present this 
report personally to the President, we will prepare 
appropriat^transiaittal letter for liaison to handle.) 
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Exhibit 17 



ICI--A-3 
Juno It), 1970 



INTERAGENCY CO'MITTBK ON INTELLIGENCE 
. WORKING SUBCOMU ITTEE 



AGENDA 

fourth lieotlur; 

UaiB Conforonco Room 7E-26 
’on Tuesday, Juno 23, 1970, at 2 p„». 



1 , Approval of Minutes of 
Third lloctlDR 



William C. Sullivan 



2 . Bovlou of Socond Craft ot 
) Cor-ralttce Report to be 
C ircu 1 a tod to All Denocra 



Willlas C. Sullivan 



3. Dato and Place of Kent lioetlns "5 P/ \A^> YCwi 

* A* * « v 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

to : Mr. Tolson date. June 24, 1970 

from : Mr. V. C. Sullivan 

i 

subject ^INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE (AD JiOC) 
(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 



The final meeting of the working committee was 
held on 6-23-70 and there is attached a proposed final draft 
of a report for the Director's review. 

During the final working committee session, a 
number of changes were made in the prior draft which the 
Director lias seen. Significant chan ges include the following: 

1. Two of the investigative restraints previously 
listed have novPbeen c ompl etely eliminated. 



2. The FBI's objections to the six remaining 
restraints have been spel led o ut specif ically., in. appropriate 
footnot es which include the basis for our position. In 
addition, some of the key wording in the narrative has been 
mQdjJued in accordance with the observations the Director 
made to me Monday. For instance, the term "restrictions" 
in the decisions section celating to electronic surveillances 
(page 28) has been changed to "procedures.'" In the same 
write-up (page 26) , reference to electronic surveillances 
having been "substantially reduced in recent years" has been 
taken out. 



3. In the section dealing with evaluation of 
interagency coordination (pages 42-43), t he reference to 
.restrictions on FBI and CIA Headquarters Liaison contacts has 
been removed and the spec ific reference to< the Director as 



f:F|V 



the proposed chairman pf an interagency coir, inittee has been, 
del^teclA Instead, the report merely indicates that the 
chairmanij would be named by the President. 



m Closure 

m 
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Memorandum i/. C. Sullivan to Y.v . To Ison 

RE: INTNRAGNNCY CO.’S: TIT YS ON’ IN Y ELL1 GLNCE (AD HOC) 



4. The prior Graft contained a number of — 

proposals relative to a oovnanent interagency committee 
including a fuli-tir.e working group slaifor; bv the various 
intelligence .iqeac i os . l:i the proposed X in.vt draft, these 
proposal.; hav-. b :-<-n V >'•. do-.e. :o- ‘hat an J Li. ? er-v a u 
full- l :.r.rr.p :s • -eu l ioued on 1 y . i ly t assj . as 

a possible fa lure eventuality.* In /act, after Quasi ■ Ujrqbl e 
tT jscV 'ss 1 orb the '.oi dini; of this whole section was framed 
with* a view of eliminating any suggestion that the 
proposed intcra?;oncy committee would interfere with the 
internal operations of any individual agency. In addition, 
a footnote was added expressing the Bureau's specific 
views concerning any such committee or group. 

5. The section on budget and manpower 
restrictions (pages 40-41) was revised to make it clear 
that the FBI d oes not have any pro bler»_ with regard 

to review and approval" of its budgetary requests. 

Copies of this proposed final draft are being 
furnished to the member agencies for their review so 
that all interested parties will be fully cognizant of its 
contents in advance of the final meeting of the 
Director's Committee in his office at 3 p.m., Thursday, 

June 25, 1970. Those present will be Mr. Richard Helms, 

CIA; Lt . General D. V. Bennett, DIA; and Vico Admiral Noel Gaylor, 
NSA. Each man will ho doubt be accompanied by an aide. 

ACTION : 

Upon approval, this report will be printed and 
assembled and then delivered to the Director's Office with 
a transmittal letter to the President in time for the 
Director’s meeting. Due to the extreme l y se nsitive nature 
of the report, each copy is being numbered and a record 
will be kept of each recipient. The Director will note that 
at the beginning of the President's copy there will be a 
form to bo signed by each agency's head indicating. aoDroval 
of the report. 

♦Since the concept of a full-time working staff was all 

but eliminated, a footnote was no t taken regarding this item. 

RECEIVE" \ \m 
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Exhibit 18 



UNl'I KIi STATUS GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



ro Mr. To Ison 



fROM 



Mr. W. C. 

0 



Sulliva 




DATE: June 26, 



subject: interagency committee on intelligence Cad hoc) 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 



1970 



The Director, as Chairman of captioned committee, 
held the final committee meeting in his office on the 
afternoon of 6/25/70. Present were the other committee 
members; namely, Mr. Richard Helms, Director of Central 
Intelligence Agency; Lieutenant General D. V. Bennett, 
Director of Defense Intelligence Agency; and Vice Admiral 
Noel Gayler, Director of National Security Agency. Also 
present were Mr. Tom C. Huston, White House Presidential 
Assistant who had served in a liaison capacity with the 
committee; Assistant Director designate C. D. Brennan of 
the Domestic Intelligence Division; and the writer, W. C. 
Sullivan. 



The purpose of the meeting was to review in final 
form which the President had instructed the committee to 
prepare to assess the current internal security threat to the 
country and evaluate the capacity of the intelligence community 
to deal with that threat. 

r*4\ 

The Director opened the meeting by. commending the 
committee members for the outstanding effort and cooperative 
spirit they had displayed in working together to compile the 
comprehensive report. 



The Director then furnished each committee member a 
copy of the report and carefully covered in a concise manner 
all of the items dealt with in the report. On each and every 
point the Director solicited observations by each committee 
member to insure that they fully understood every issue analyzed 
and were in complete agreement with the contents of the report. 
In this connection, Mr. Helms and Admiral Gayler suggested three 
minor additions be made. After securing the concurrence of all 
committee members, the Director instructed that this be done 
immediately. s 
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Memorandum to Mr. Tolson 

RE: INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE (AD HOC) 

(ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, JUNE 5, 1970) 



With that, all committee members signified their 
full and unqualified approval of the full report and so 
indicated by affixing their signatures thereto along with 
the Director's as Chairman of the committee. The Director 
stated that he would arrange tor the transmittal of the report 
to the White House promptly on 6/26/70. 

The Director instructed each committee member to 
insure that all working copies of the report at the agencies 
involved should be destroyed and fixed this responsibility 
on the agency heads who were members of the committee along 
with the responsibility of insuring that copies of the final 
report retained by them for reference should be afforded the 
utmost security. 

The Director then concluded the meeting by thanking 
the respective members of the committee and so dismissed the 
committee. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

For information./ 



nvro from 

Allb ii y/5 

FBI . 
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iWJL 



June 25, 1970 



The President 

The White House j 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

o 

The Interagency Committee on Intelligence (Ad Hoc), 
which you established on June 5, i970, has completed its assessment 
of the current internal security threat and related matters. A 
special report setting forth tho findings of the Committee is attached. 

This report is divided into three parts. Part One 
sets forth a summary of the current internal security threat. 

Part Two summarizes various operational restraints on intelligence 
collection and lists noth the advantages of maintaining these 
restrictions and the advantages of relaxing them. Part Tliree 
provides an evaluation of interagency coordination, incluuing 
suggested measures to improve the coordination of domestic 
intelligence collection. 

This report has been approved by all of the members 
of the Committee representing tho Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Dofense Intelligence Agency, Urn National Security Agency, and the 
Federal bureau of Investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Exhibit hi 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

V/A SHINGTDN 



July 9, 1970 



MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Richard Helms 

Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

SUBJECT: Domestic Intelligence and Internal Security Affairs 

In the future, I would appreciate it if your agency 
would address all material relating to matters of domestic 
intelligence or internal security interest to my exclusive 
attention. 

The President is anxious to centralize the 
coordination at the White House of all information of this 
type, and your cooperation in this regard would be appreciated. 



Dr. Kissinger is aware of this new procedure. 




TOM CHARLeThUSTON 
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Exhibit 20 



24.3 Richard Helms memorandum 
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Exhibit 22 

25 * 7 T om Huston memorandum 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 






August 5 , 



1970 



EYES ONLY 

MEMORANDUM FOR H. R. HALDEMAN 
FROM: TOM CHARLES HUSTON 

SU3JECT: DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 



In anticipation of your meeting with Mr. Hoover and ths 
Attorney General, I would like to pass on these thoughts: 

'1. More than the FBI is involved in this operation, NS 
DIA, CLA, and ths military services all have a great stales and 
great interest. All ox these agencies supported the options 
selected by the President. For your private information, so ci 
all the members of Mr. Hoover's staff who v/orked on the repo**, 
(he'd, fire them if he knew this. ) 




O": 
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iii the report, and -Lover is escalating the risks in order to 
cloak luj d et -or min at -on \ o continue to do businc.ss a r. usual. 



. 4. At :> o;:'. e point. Hoover has to be told who 1 s President. 

He has become tolal'y unreasonable and his conduct is detriments.! 
to cvo.v (!o;n?slic in'.eilig-cnce operations. Ip. the past two we ska, 
hji has terminated all PAI liaison with NS A, DI A, the military 
services, Secret Service -- everyone evcopt the V/hite. House. He •'* 
tor ruinated liaison with CIA in Vay. This is bound to have a 
crippling effect iron ike entire community and is contrary to 
his public assurance to. the President at the meeting that there 
v/r.s close and effective coordination and cooperation v/jthir. the 
intelligence community. It is important to remember that the 
entire intelligence community knows that the President made a. * 
positive decision to go a-hoad arid Hoover has now succeeded in * 

forcing a review. f he gets his way it is going to look like ha 
is more powerful then the President. He had his say in the 
footnotes and RM decided against him. That should close the 
matter and I can't understand why the AG is a party to reopening it. 

All o: us arc going to loos: damn silly in the eyes of Helms, Gay ter, 
Bennett, and the military chiefs if Iloo/er can unilaterally reverse 
a Presidential decision based on a report that many people worked 
their asses off to prepare and which, on its merits, was a first- 
rate, objective job. . • • • 

5. The biggest risk we could take, in my opinion, is to c satin 
to regard the violence cn b e nampu:*. and in the shies as a kry rvr.vy 
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* General was kidding himself whoa h.e s a id the campuses would bo 
quiet this fall. Davis predicted that at least 30 would be closed- * 
tl-bwn in September. I don't like to make predictions, but I am * 
not at all convinced, on the basis of the intelligence I hare seen, 
t’.iut'vi'e are anyv/a y near over the hemp on this problem, ?.r.d I 
am’ convinced that t he potential for even greater violence is 
present, end we have a positive obligation to take every step . 
within cur power to prevent it. 

6. Hoover can be expected to raise the following points 

• in your meeting: • . . *■ 

• • (a) "Our present efforts a.re adequate." The answer 

in. bullshit i This is particularly true with regard to FBI campus 
coverage. * 

(b) “The risks are too great; these folks are going to 
get the President into t rouble and P-N had better listen to me , " 

The answer is that we have consider eel' the risks, v/e believe they 
are acceptable and justified under the circumstances. V. r e are 
willing to weigh each exceptionally sensitive operation on its v 

-merits, but the Director of the FBI is paid to take risks where 
the security of the country is at stake. Nothing we propose to 
do has ’net been done in the past -- and in the past it \v?„s always 
clone 'successfully. ’* 

(c) "I don't have the personnel to do the jcb the 

. • . President wants done. “ The answer is (1) he has the people and/or 

(2) he can get them. ’ . 

(d) "I don't object to NS A. conducting surreptitious entry 
if they v/aatto. " The answer is that NS A doesn't h?.ve the people, 
ca:vt get them, has no authority to get them, and should ah have 

to got them. It is an FBI job. 
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(c) "If v/e do these things the ’jackets of the press" and the 
ACLU will find out; v/c can't avoid leaks." Answer; V, r e can avoid 
leaks by using trained, trusted agents and restricting knowledge of 
sensitive operations on a strict need to know basis. V# r e do this 
on. other sensitive operations every day. 

(f) "if I have to do these things, the Attorney General 
will have to approve thorn in writing. " This is up to the AG, but 
I would tell Hoover that he has been instructed to do them by 

the President and he is to do them on that authority. He needn't 
lock for a scape goat. He has his authority from the President 
and he doesn’t need a written memo from the AG. To maintain 
security, v/c should avoid written communications in this area. 

(g) 11 We don't need an Inter-Agency Committee on 

Intelligence Operations because (1) we're doing fine right now 
good coordination, etc. -- and (2) there arc other existing groups 
which can handle this assignment. " The answer is that we are 
doing' lousy right now and there aren't other groups which can. • 
do the job v/e have in mind because ; (1) they don't meet; (2) they % 

don't have the people on them we want or have some people v/e 
don't’ wan.t; (3) they don't have the author ifcy.to do what we want • • 

done; (4) ultimately this new operation will replace them; and . ... 

(5) 'they aren’t linked to the V. r h£te House staff. ■ ... 

There are doubtless another dozen or so specious arguments 
that Hoover will raise, but they will be of similar quality. I hope 
that you will be able to convince the AG of the importance and 
necessity of getting Hoover to go along. M'c have worked for 
nearly a year to roach this point; others have worked far longer 
and had abandoned hope. I believe we arc la. Iking about tee incur a 
of this country, fc.v surely dome Stic violence and disorder 
thrc.r.ier the very fabric c: our society. IrteUi gonce ia r.ot the 
cure, but is car. provide the dh. .’.-.usis chat makes n cure possible. 

. bk.rre knpov tartly, it r. - n previ. e vs wish the means to p; event the 
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GCtenoraiion oi tnc situation,. .v 
in Vietnam will defuse the tense 
want to rely on it exclusively. 



erhaps lowered voices and 
situation v/o lice, but I v/c 



There is t .is final point. For eighteen months v/e ha* 
Nvatched people in this government ignore the President's ord 
take actions to embarrass him, promote chemselves^a.t his 
expense, and generally make his job more difficult. It make 
me fighting mad, and what Hoover is doing here is puttir 
himself above the President. If he thought the Attorney 
advice should be solicited, he should have dene so before the 
report was sent to the President. After all. Hoover was cha 
of the committee and he could have asked the AG for his com 
But no, ho didn't do so for it never occurred to him that the 
President would not agree with his footnoted objections. He 
thought all he had to do was put in a footnote and the matter v - 
settled. He had absolutely no interest in the views of NSA, 
Cl/’,, DIA, and the military services, . and obviously he has 
little Interest in our views, or apparently even in the decisio 
of the President. I don't see how we can tolerate this, but ' 
being a fatalist, if not a realist, I am prepared to accept the 
fact that v/c may havb to do so, 



TO M CHARLES HUS TO 
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Exhibit 22 



THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 



CONFIDENTIAL 



MEMORANDUM FOR H. R. HALDEMAN 
SUBJECT: DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE REVIEW 



August T/ 1970 






Mr. Hoover has departed for the West Coast vhere he plans to vacation 

for three weeks. If you vait until his return to clear up the problems 

■ ■ • • •* \ w •* '* ( ■ 

surrounding our Domestic Intelligence operations, ve will be into the new ■ ^ . 

school year without any preparation. . _ ■' 

The situation in Portland is beginning to look very tense — the American ? < 
Legion Convention could become the first battleground for a new wave Qf youthful- 

- • V * ' ♦-* C * 

violence. Coming ju6t a6 the school year begins, it could serve as a catalyst; ^ 
for widespread campus disorders. . ' *• 

I recommend that you meet with the Attorney General and secure his support'^,' 
for the President's decisions, that the Director be informed that the decisions, 
will- stand, and that all intelligence agencies are to proceed to implement them • 
at once. .... 



| OLvn 

TOM CHARLES HUSTON 
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Exhibit 24 



THE WHITE HOUSE 



WAS HINGTON 



September 18, 1970 c.'V. 



TOP SECRET 



memorandum for 



THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 



Pursuant to our conversation yesterday, September 17, 1970, I 
suggest the following procedures to commence our domesti 
intelligence operation as quickly as possible. 




1- Interagency Domestic Intelligence Unit . A key to the 
entire operation will be the creation of a interagency intelligence 
unit for both operational and evaluation purposes. Obviously, 

# the selection of persons to this unit will be of vital importance 
to ^he success of the mission. As we discussed, the selection 
. of the personnel for this unit is an appropriate first step 
for several reasons. First, effective coordination of the 
different agencies must be developed at an early stage through the 
establishment of the unit. Second, Hoover has indicated a strong 
opposition to the creation of such a unit and, to bring the FBI 
fully on board, this seems an appropriate first step to guarantee 
their proper and full participation in the program. Third, the 
unit can serve to make appropriate recommendations for the type 
of intelligence that should be immediately pursued by the various 
agencies.. In regard to this third point, I believe we agreed 
that it would be inappropriate to have any blanket removal of 
restrictions; rather, the most appropriate procedure would be 
to decide on the type of intelligence we need, based on an 
assessment of the recommendations of this unit, and then to 
proceed to remove the restraints as necessary to obtain such 
intelligence. 



To proceed to create the interagency intelligence unit/ ~ " ' _ 
particularly the evaluation group or committee, I recommend that 
we request the names of four nominees from each of the intelligence 
agencies involved. While the precise composition of the unit ' " " 
may vary as we gain experience, I think thaivtwo members should 
be appointed initially from each agency in addition to your 
personal representative who should also be involvedLin the 
■proceedings. Because of the interagency aspects of thi^ request, 
it would probably be best if the request came from the White^ - 
House. If you agree, I will make such a request of the agency - 
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heads; however, I feel that it is essential that you work this 
out with Hoover before I have any. dealings with him directly. 

2. Housing . Ve discussed the appropriate housing of 
this operation and, upon reflection, I believe that rather 
than a White House staffer looking for suitable space, that 
a professional intelligence person should be assigned the task 
of locating such space. Accordingly, I would suggest that 
a request be made that Mr . Hoover assign an agent to this 
task. In connection with the housing problem, I think serious 
consideration must b© given to the appropriate Justice Depart- 
ment cover for the domestic intelligence operation. We 
discussed yesterday using IDIU as a cover and as I indicated 
I believe that that is a most appropriate cover. I believe 
that it is generally felt that IDIU is already a far more ex- 
tensive intelligence operation than has been mentioned publicly, 
and that the IDIU operation cover would eliminate the problem 
of discovering a new intelligence operation in the Department 
of Justice. However, I have reservations about the personnel 
in IDIU and its present operation activities and would suggest 
that they either be given a minor function within the new 
intelligence operation or that the staff be completely removed. 

I have had only incidental dealings with the personnel, other 
than Jim Devine, and cannot speak to their discretion and 
loyalty for such an operation. I do not believe that Jim 
Devine is capable of any major position within the new 
intelligence operation. However, I do believe that he could 
help perpetuate the cover and he has evidenced a # loyalty to you, 
the Deputy and other key people in the Department of Justice, 
despite his strong .links with the prior Administration. I 
would defer to your Judgement, of course, on any recommendation 
regarding Jim Devine's continued presence in such an intelligence 
operation. 

3- Assistant to Attorney General . We also discussed the 
need for you to have a right hand man to assist in running this 
operation. It would seem that what is needed is a man with 
administrative skills, a sensitivity to the implications of the 
current radical and subversive movements within the United 
States, and preferably, some background in intelligence work. 

To maintain the cover, I would think it appropriate for the man 
to have a law degree in that he wi’ be a part of the Department 
of Justice. You suggested the pc- bility of using a prosecutor 
who had had experience with cases *. . this type. Accordingly, I 
have spoken with Harlington Wood to ask him to submit the names 
Of five Assistant U. S. Attorneys who have had experience in 
dealing with demonstrations or riot type cases and who are 
Hature individuals that might be appropriately given a sensitive 
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assignment in the Department of Justice. I did not discuss the 
matter in any further detail with Wood other than to request the 
submission of some nominees. I vould also like to suggest that 
ve request names from the various intelligence agencies involved 
for personnel that might he appropriately involved in this activity 
or who might serve as your assistant.' 

In summary, I recommend the following immediate action: 

(1) You meet with Hoover, explain what must he done, and, 
request his nominees for the interagency unit. 

(2) You request that Hoover assign an agent to the task 
of locating appropriate housing for the operations. ■ 

(3) I request that other involved intelligence agencies 
s ubmit’ nominees for’ the interagency unit. 

(4) I request from the agencies names of appropriate 
personnel for assignment to the operation. 

Finally, I would suggest that you call weekly meetings to 
monitor- the problems as they emerge and to make certain that ve 
are moving this program into implementation as quickly as possible* 




N.B. Bob Haldeman has suggested to me that if you would like 

him to Join you in a meeting with Hoover he will be nappy 
to do so. 
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Exhibit l'5 

UNITED STATES GCVI-.ixXMISNT 

Memorandum 

to : The Attorney. general date: Dec. ' 4, 1970 



from : Robert C. Mardian 

Assistant Attorney General 
Internal Security Division 
subject: Intelligence Evaluation Committee Status Report 

As a result of my discussions with Director Hoover of the FBI 
and Director Helms of the CIA and in consultation with Justice 
Sharpe and John Dean, it was decided to limit the first meeting 
of the Evaluation Committee to representatives of the CIA, the 
FBI, Justice Sharpe, John Dean and myself. John Doherty, Deputy 
Assistant Attorney General, Internal Security Division, also 
attended. Director Helms designated James Angleton, Chief of 
.the Counter-Espionage Section of the CIA as his representative 
and Director Hoover designated Inspector George C. Moore, Branch 
hi c Tnt-prnsl Sprnri f-y Division as his reoresentati ve . 

Our first meeting was held in'John Dean’s office on Thursday, 
December 3, between the hours of 9 AM a,nd 12 Noon. I indicated 
that the purposes of the meeting wexe (1) to reach an agreement 
as to the goal sought to be attained by the Committee, (2) to 
identify the membership of the Committee, and (3) to define the 
role Justice Sharpe was to play and to reach .agreement with 
respect to his housing .and staff needs. 

After considerable discussion, it was the unanimous opinion of 
those present that the goal sought was to provide for access by 
one authority to all of the intelligence in the possession of the 
United States Government respecting revolutionary terrorist acti- 
vities in the United States and to evaluate this intelligence to 
determine (a) the severity of the problem and (b) v/hat form the 
Federal response to the problem identified should take. We also 
agreed that this evaluation would, of necessity, disclose the 
sufficiency of our present intelligence resources, as well as the 
priorities which the government should attach to the problem. 




DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
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We also reached unanimous agreement with respect to the question 
of the composition, initially at least, of the Committee." Al- 
./though we could identify approximately thirteen separate intelli- 
gence units within the government, it was concluded that partici- 
pation "by all of them would be cumbersome and counter-productive. 

. Recognizing that we would need to bring in other intelligence 
units at a subsequent date, we agreed that the Committee would be 
limited for the present to the following: 

1. Central Intelligence Agency 

2. Federal Bureau of Investigation 

3. National Security Agency 

4. Department of Defense 

5. Treasury Department (Secret Service) 

Both the CIA and FBI representatives were in agreement that 
Colonel Downey of the Army would be‘ the most effective person to 
work with from the Department of n ?^ncA provided he would be . ... 
permitted to report directly to the Office cf the Secretary of 
Defense rather than through the chain of command in the Army. No 
recommendations with respect to the representatives of the National 
Security Agency or the Secret Service were made. 

The group agreed that the Attorney General should speak personally 
to Secretary Laird, Secretary Kennedy, and Admiral Gayler and 
request that they designate their representatives to the Committee 
and that a specific request be made for Colonel Downey as the 
representative of the Secretary's office rather than of the Army. 

/ I informed you of this request orally after the meeting yesterday 
and am awaiting your reply. 

We agreed that it was absolutely imperative that there be no dis- 
cussion or communication of our activities except between the 
participants and the heads of their respective agencies and between 
the Committee and you and the White House designees. 

j We also agreed that in the event of a leak the governmental respon: 
would simply be that the activities of the Committee were an attem; 
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to upgrade the intelligence-gathering activities of the IDIU 
which had heretofore been made public and that Justice Sharpe 
had been employed as a consultant by the Attorney General to* 
assist in this endeavor. ■ r~" 



The Committee determined that Justice Sharpe would be house# in 
FOB #7 for convenience and that he would be furnished secretarial 
support from the. Department of Justice and technical advice as 
needed from the Deputy Assistant Attorney General, Internal 
Security Division, John Doherty. 



The meeting concluded with the further agreement to meet again 
as soon as possible after designation of the representatives by 
Defense, NSA, and Treasury. 



cc: Mr. Ehrlichman 

Mr. Hal deman 
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Exhibit 2<> 




Reference is made to your letter dated February 2, 
1971, which consisted of a draft of a "proposed charter" of 
the captioned organization which has been provided to this 
Bureau for review and comments. 

In this regard it is requested that an appropriate 
change be wade in the wording of paragraph IV entitled "Staff" 
to clearly show that the FBI will not provide personnel for 
the proposed permanent intelligence estimation staff. The 
vording would then be consistent with our position as scared 
in my letter dated January 27, 1971, prompted by manpower 
and budgetary problems. 

Although we are unable to provide any personnel 
support,' you may be assured of our continuing full cooperation 
in providing all relevant intelligence which might be of 
assistance to the Committee in fulfilling its responsibilities. 

'62-113887 
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UNITED STATES. GOVERNMENT " ' V DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Memorandum 4 

v3 l ’ ’ ••• •• ' ■•"'T 1 ' : • 

to : See Addressees Below . DATEiFebruary 10, 1971 

from : Robert C. Mardian^^ ' 

Assistant Attorney General 

Internal Security Division ^ 

subject: - 

Intelligence Evaluation Committee 1 ' 



I . v AUTHORITY ; 

/ Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Disturbances. 

II. MISSION: 



To provide intelligence estimates to the responsible 
Government departments and agencies on a need-to-know 
basis in order to effectively evaluate and anticipate 
problems to appropriately respond to civil disorders. 
In carrying out this mission, th^ Committee shall have 
access to all pertinent intelligence in the possession 
of the United States Government. 



III. MEMBERSHIP : 



Members of the Committee shall consist of representatives 
of the following departments and agencies: Department of 

Defense; Department of Justice; Central Intelligence 
Agency; Federal Bureau of Investigation; Secret Service; 
National Security Agency, and, when necessary, representa- 
tives of other departments or agencies designated by the 
Committee. 

IV.. STAFF : 

» The Committee will be supported by a permanent intelligent 

estimation staff* consisting of representatives from merbt 



* The Federal Bureau of Investigation advised it would not prov 
personnel for this staff. 
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departments and agencies and headed by an executive 
director appointed by the Committee. : 

V. PROCEDURES AND FUNCTIONS ; 

The permanent staff will perform the following functions: 

J 1. When requested by the Committee, the Departments 
or Agencies represented shall furnish to the Committee 
staff all pertinent information relevant to the stated 
request of the Committee. Such requests for intelligence 
data shall first be approved by the Committee. The 
Executive Director of the permanent staff may initiate 
requests for information from member agencies subject to 
review and approval by the committee. . 

2. Prepare estimates from time to time as directed by 
- the Committee. 

3. Report information gaps to the Committee as such 

gaps are identified. , 

4. Recommend to the Committee no less often than 
monthly subjects for intelligence estimation. 

5. Prepare other relevant studies And reports as 
directed by the Committee. 

6. Provide for the security of information received 
and the protection of all sources of information— 

OFFICE SPACE AND FACILITIE S; 

The Department of Justice shall provide necessary office 
space, supplies, and incidental administrative support. 



VI. 
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' " 

ADDRESSEES: ' .nV 

-Inspector George C. Moore 
Mr. Benson Buffham 
Mr. Thomas J. Kelley 
Colonel John W. Downey 
Mr . Ri cha rd Obe r 
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Exhibit 27 

Tom. c;-:k» 

(Ld 4-.'t C-U 

UNITED STATES GOVLRNMENT DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Memorandum • - - 

' 7 TO : THE ATTORNEY GENERAL date: February 12, 1971 



FRbM : Robert C. Mardian 

Assistant Attorney General 
Internal Security Division 

subject: 

Intelligence Evaluation Committee i " *i 

Attached is the fin^l draft of the charter of the Intelligence 
Evaluation Committee which has the approval of the entire IEC 
staff, other than the representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The Bureau advises, as you will note from the 
attached memorandum, that they will not provide personnel to 
work with the Committee staff for the purposes stated in the 
charter. Also attached are two memoranda from the Director to 
me, dated January 27, 1971 and February 3, 1971, in which he 

State? h.’S rtscnnc fnr hpirm nnwi 1 1 ina to na r tic it>a te . 

Although it might be possible to continue the work of the 
Committee without the FBI evaluator, in^ view of the fact that 
most of the intelligence information available is Bureau infor- 
mation, - I do not think that the quality of the intelligence 
estimates would be sufficiently improved to warrant continuing 
our effort without their cooperation. I tfiirik all of the 
present members of the* Committee other than the FBI member agree 
with the above assessment. 

Pending your further advice, however, we will continue to operate 
on the basis of the exception noted with reference to Bureau 
participation . 

cc: Honorable John Ehrlichman 

Honorable H.R. Haldeman 
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Exhibi t 28 



U.S. GOVERNMENT MEMORANDUM 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
June 11, 1973 



To; Colonel Werner E. Michel, Chief, Counterintelligence and 
Security Division, The Pentagon 

From; Henry E. Petersen, Assistant Attorney General, 

Criminal Division 

Subject; Intelligence Evaluation Committee (IEC) 

The IEC has been engaged in evaluating the potential for violence 
during various domestic situations. Now that the war in Vietnam has 
ended demonstrations carrying a potential for violence have virtually 
ended; therefore, I feel that the IEC function is no longer necessary. 

Accordingly, effective Immediately, the IEC is no longer in exist- 
ence. If, in the future, estimates are needed concerning the potential 
for violence in a given situation, such estimates can be handled by 
ad hoc groups set up for that purpose. 



From; Hearings before the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate 
93rd Congress, Second Session on S. 2318, April 9 and 10, 
1974, issue on Military Surveillance pg. 221. 
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Exhibit 2i* 

MHiOK/.lJDUM FOR MITCHELL, EHRLICHMAN, IIALDEMAH 
Unsigned on Justice Department Stationary 
Dated January 19, 1971 

"All those vho have "been involved in the project firmly 
believe that the starting point for- an effective domestic intelligence 
operation should be the implementation of the Special Report of the , 
Interagency Committee on Intelligence (Ad Hoc Committee Report of June 3j 

1970). - 

"Since the Inception of this current project the general 
climate of public reaction, the 

has been significantly altered by the incidents which have confronted the 
Army in its intelligence operation. According, the current activities of 
the working group would be subject to extreme adverse public media and 
congressional reaction if discovered. ■ « 

..."As noted above, there is considerable doubt as to how 
significant a contribution the proposed committee would make to 
existing domestic intelligence operations without implementation of the 
Ad Hoc Committee Report.. . . 

"Based on these observations, we have concluded and strongly 
recomment that the existing plan for establishing a physical office with 
a committee chairman and staff be rescinded and future meetings of the 
working group be called on an Ad Hoc basis in John Dean's office; that 
any deficiencies in intelligence should be called to the attention of 
the existing agencies and corrections should be made through the normal 
structure. If this fails to produce the requisite intelligence, it is 
then recommend that the questions raised by the Ad Hoc Committee Report 
be re-examined to determine how either partial or full implementation of 
the recommendations in that report might be accomplished." 

It was further recommended that the group adopt the problem-solving 
approach whereby appropriate, agencies develop intelligence estimates of 
problems the group anticipates the government must fact in the near future. 

There was also a discussion of "cover" for Justice Morrell Sharp 
and Doherty since they were both recognized in the EOB. 



62-685 0 - 76 - 18 
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Exhibit MO 



TO 

KKUM 

si : i\iuct 



ROUTS IN ■■IN '/ELOPE 

( 



UNi I'K 1 3 SI'ATLS GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. Mohr 



C.- D. Brennan 



l»A l K: March 25, 1971 



V/. R. Wannall-A 1 ~ Ml ‘- Dalbey 

yj?/ 1 - Mr. llosen 

1 - Mr. Brennan 

DIRECTOR'S MEETING 3/31/71 WITH 1 - Mr. Wnmuill 

ATTO.RNEY GENERAL, MR. RICHARD 1 - Mr. McDonnell 
'HKI.7VI3 AND ADMIRAL NOEL GAYLER 



We have ’had no indication Irom any source as to the reason why 
i Attorney General asked the Director to meet with Iiim, Mr. Helms and 
! Admiral Gayler on 3/31/71. Since Mr. Helms is Director of Centra) Intelligence 
i Agency s'CIA) and Admiral Gayler is Director of National Security Agency (NSA), 
j both of which agencies are deeply involved in production of foreign intelligence, 
i it would appear that the meeting will probably cover this subject matter. 

*■ ‘ 

One of the most pressing problems of ihe Administration relates iO 
the control of activities of criminal subversives, such as the Weatherman 
group, the East Coast conspiracy and the BlaclJ Panthers. Production of 
intelligence relating to the proposed activities of such groups has ramifications 
both in the domestic field and the foreign field, the latter because of indications 
of possible foreign direction and control of these radical militants. 
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Memorandum tnr Mr. nrciman 

Re: DIRECTOR'S MEETING 3/31/71 WITH 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, MR. RICHARD 
HELMS AND ADMIRAL GAYLER 



Wliile Bureau has primary responsibility for internal security matters 
which includes production of domestic intelligence, recognizing the possible 
foreign ramifications of the present problem relating to criminal subversives, it 
is felt we should take advantage of any resources of MSA and CIA which can be 
tapped for tile purpose of contributing to the solution of this problem. 

■ Our principal sources for production of intelligence in this area are 

/jelectronic surveillances and live informants. We have tele phone 

I surveillances and microphone surveillance targeted specifically for the. 
i production of intctfigene.c_in.thia field, Among* our liy£th'gqn^t£ and sources, 
lover are targeted specifically against criminal subversive individuals and 
jOrgamzatip_ns. In addition, wc have approximately potential informants' aid 

sources in various stages of development for this same purpose, 'many of whom 
are currently providing significant intelligence data. In various ghetto areas 
where criminal subversives arc concentrated we haw over 6200 ghetto informants, 
persons residing in the areas or having contacts therein, who have agreed to 
provide us with any information of interest to the FBI which comes to their attention 

As noted above, we feel that the foregoing matter is the one most 
likely for discussion during the 3/31/71 meeting; however, any matter in the 
foreign intelligence collection field would appear to be a possible subject for 
discussion, in view of the presence of Mr. Helms and Admiral Gayler and 
considering their primary missions. 

ACTION: 



Foregoing is submitted for the information of the Director. 
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Memorandum 

to Mr. C. D. Brennan 

FROM :\I . R. wannallj^, JUNE 

suiyccT: DIRECTOR'S MEETING 3/31/71 V/ITH 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, MR. RICHARD 
HELMS AND ADMIRAL NOEL GAYLER 



1 - Miss Holmes 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 — Mr. Mohr 
1 - Mr. Dai bey 

n.vifc: 3/29/71 

1 - Mr. Rosen 

1 - Mr. C.D. Brennan 

1 - Mr. W.R. Wanna 11 

1 - Mr. W.J. McDonnell 



Memorandum 3/25/71 in captioned matter reported that 
we have 13 telephone surveillances and one microphone surveil- 
lance targeted specifically for the production of intelligence 
relating to activities of domestic criminal subversive 
individuals and organizations. The Director has asked that 
these electronic surveillances be identified. 

The microphone surveillance covers the residence in 
San Francisco of Huey P. Newton, Supreme Commander, Black Panther 
Party. 

j The 13 telephone surveillances are: 

1. Black Panther Party Headquarters, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Black Panther Party Headquarters, Los Angeles, 
California. 

3. Black Panther Party Headquarters, San Francisco, 

California. _ 

4. Black Panther Party Headquarters, Oakland, 
California. 

5. Black Panther Party Headquarters, New Haven, 
Connecticut . 

6. Black Panther Party Headquarters, Bronx, New York. 

7. Junta of Military Organizations, Tampa, Florida 
(a black extremist organization). 

8. Huey P. Newton's residence, San Francisco, 
California. (He is Supreme Commander of the Black Panther Party). 

9. Communist Party USA Headquarters, New York City. 

1 • - 

WRV/AjM : dgo 1 , 

(9) 



CONTINUED - OVER 
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Memorandum, W.R. Wannall to Mr. C.D. Brennan 
KB: DIRECTOR'S MEETING 3/31/71 WITH 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, MR. RICHARD 
HELMS AND ADMIRAL NOEL GAYLE R 



10. Jewish Defense League Headquarters, New York City. 

11. Worker Student Alliance Headquarters, Chicago, 
Illinois (affiliate of Students for a Democratic Society, a 
New Left extremist group). 

12. Nancy Sarah Kurshan’s residence, Cleveland, 

Ohio (the New Left extremist activist) . 

13. Nancy Barrett Frappier's residence, 

San Francisco, California (contact point of the underground 
Weatherman, New Left extremist, violence-prone terrorist group). 

ACTION: 



The above is submitted in compliance with the 
Director's request. 



. 

<n* 



H 



K>- 
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Exhibit :ii 



V. j:y^rl0 



UNITED STATICS DEPAKTMENT OF JUSTICE 

II. UK UAL H UREA U OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON, n.C. 20ilS 



1 / 



April 12, 1971 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE FILES 




Ci S ' ^ On March 2^, 1971, I attended a meeting with the Attorney j mi» oanJ»_i 
General, Mr. Richard tielfes, Director of the Central Intelligence Agene 5 ==-' ==:=: 
(CIA), and Admiral Noel A. Gaylbr, Director of the National Security 
Agency. 



This meeting had been requested by Mr. Helms and was for the 
purpose of discussing a broadening of operations, particularly of the very 
confidential type in covering intelligence both domestic and foreign. 



There was some discussion upon the 
part of Mr. Helms of further coverage of m’ail.C ■ '• 



I stated to the Attorney General, Mr. Helms, and Admiral Gaylor 
that I was not at all enthusiastic about such an extension of operations insofar 
as the FBI was concerned in view of the hazards involved. The Attorney 
General stated that he thought before he could make any final decision in 
this matter, Mr. Helms should make an in-dapth examination of exactly what 
he and Admiral Gaylor desired and then submit to the Attorney General and 
myself the results of this examination, and he, the Attorney General, would 
call another meeting of this particular group and make the decision as to what 
could or could not be done. 



Mr. Helms said he would take care of this very promptly. 




""■’As ✓ 



\jbhn Edgar Hoover 
x -‘- Director 



JEH:EDM (1) 
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Exhibit 32 



U'.TIT.I) :, ! A ! i.S COVI.KNMKNry Q * 

.X- r -> V J 

Memorandum 

'w' 

Mr. C. D. JlcLoach dati.: July 19, 19G3 

\; , C. Sullivan ,t/. ?r 

• r 

" 3LA£K BAG” JOBSG- 

The following is set forth in regard to your 
request concerning v/hat .author i ly v/o have for "black hag" 
•jobs and for the background of our 'policy and procedures 
in such matters. 

Y/c do not obtain authorisation f o r "ld;i ck_ba g," 
jobs iron.. outs id e. 1 1 he . . B u rq a u . _ Sue if a'"tockniquo iuvo Ives 
trespass anti is clearly illegal; therefore, it would be 
impossible to obtain any legal sanction for it. Despite 
this, "black bag" jobs have been used been us:.- they represent 
an i nval c abl e techn ique in combating subversive actiVi i.'ics 
of a clandestine nature aimed directly at undermining and 
doqi roving our nation. 

— ' The present procedure followed in the use of this 

technique calls lor the Special Agent in Charge of a field 
office to make his request for the use of the technique 
to the .appropriate Assistant Director. The Special Agent 
in Charge murst completely just if ; the need for the use of 
the technique and at the same tir.;« ass j ro that it can be 
safely used without any danger or e b a r r : . s sr. e n L to the 
Bureau. The facts arc incorporated in a memorandum which, 
in accordance with the Director’s instruct lor s , is sent to 
Mr, Tolson or to the Director for approval. Subsequently 
this memorandum is filed in the Assistant Director’s office 
under a "Do Not rile" procedure. 

In the field the Special Age at in Change prepares 
an informal memorandum showing that ho obtaiuen bureau 
authority and this memorandum is filed in his .-.sfe until 
the neat inspection by Bureau Inspectors, at which time it 
is destroyed. 




UT 
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C. D. Dobonch 
TOI-S 



Vi'o I'.p.vc used this f echn i .n.e or. r. ':iyh"!y selective 
ba-s.i.s, bur villi ivji cle-ran^e ci ; 5 out : vrnc-ss , ..•» oar operations. 
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^ C, D. I)c* Loach 
"hi-ac:-: lag" jogs 



clo; 



}n -horl. , it is a vary valuable weapon 
to coiiihal iho highly clandestine ciTort:; of 
:u ' ; scolain" to undermine our nation. 



vh i eh wo have 
subversive 



J(LCOMi::;:r;)ATTori : 



to r your info rn a t i o n . 



/ 






No more such techniques 
must be used. 
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Exhibit XI 

J;uiU'.iry b. i'J07 



ur L'JACJl 

'.iocc* chit :ll'$ being iuaus by iiui*S4.u 

.. 'fiends lor the use oi ' ’ (hhch Jja^ 1 ' t icr.n ique s . i jiavM previously 
v.-. in: a too chat I uo hoc tntoad co approve day such rcfcjacjuts in La«> 
•..nur", .. n i, cjn-so'iuuntiy, ::o such rscoidi^oncii! iunii should ;?o 
.rao raided ior approval oi such matters. This practice, whioh 
i.uuuo'.s also surr outiticus entrances nr, on pn?:si!;:os oi i any hind, 
*,/Ui not rutioc '.vua -ry approval in *:w ;utnr 

Vary iruiy yo»uM, 



dona .Ud.piT iiooyer 
o l " rotor 
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Exhibit 34 




OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20530 



VI ('6-1)- b H 



. <J P2!: r;; ' * 



Honorable Frank Church, Chairman 
United States Senate Select .Committee 
on Intelligence Activities 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Church: 

By letter of September 22, 1975, from Mr. John 
Elliff of your Committee staff, Mr. Elliff requested 
certain information with respect to surreptitious 
entries conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation against domestic targets. Attached and 
transmitted herewith is a memorandum prepared by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in response to that 
request . 



KUtJtu 



MICHAEL E. SHAHEEN, JR. 

Special Counsel for Intelligence Coordination 
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I MTU) SIATI.S Dll I* \ H'I'M I1NT Ul Jl'STIliE 
ri:m;i(Ai. iu'hkau ok invi-:stio.\TH)N 

WASHINGTON. » C. 20S3S 



(IS-3) 62-116395 



September 23, 1975 



UNITED STATES SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 
WITH RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES (SSC) 

RE: SURREPTITIOUS ENTRIES - DOMESTIC TARGETS 



Reference is made to SSC letter dated September 22, 
1975, from Mr. John T. Elliff, Director, Domestic Intelligence 
Task Force, to Mr. Michael E. Shaheen, Jr., Special Counsel 
for Intelligence Coordination, Office of the Deputy Attorney 
General, wherein Mr. Elliff made the following request with 
respect to domestic targets of surreptitious entries con- 
ducted by the FBI: 

1. Statistics on the volume of such surreptitious 
entries in inclusive categories such as "subversive," 

"white hate," organized crime," or "miscellaneous." These 
statistics should be cleared for public disclosure. 

2. Committee access at FBI Headquarters to a 
complete list of specific targets, represented by the 
statistics in Item 1, above. 

3. Delivery to the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the list of specific targets requested for access in 

Item 2, above. 

With respect to this request, from 1942 to April, 

1968, surreptitious entry was utilized by the FBI on a highly I 
selective basis in the conduct of certain investigations. 
Available records and recollection of Special Agents at FBI 
Headquarters (FBIHQ) , who have knowledge of such activities, 
identify the targets of surreptitious entries as domestic 
subversive and white hate groups. Surreptitious entry was 
used to obtain secret and closely guarded organizational and 
financial information, and membership lists and monthly 
reports of target organizations. 
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Re: Surreptitious Entries - Domestic Targets 



When a Special Agent in Charge (SAC) of a field 
office considered surreptitious entry necessary to the 
conduct of an investigation, he would make his request to 
the appropriate Assistant Director at FBIHQ, justifying 
the need for an entry and assuring it could be accom- 
plished safely with full security. In accordance with 
instructions of Director J. Edgar Hoover, a memorandum 
outlining the facts of the request was prepared for 
approval of Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Tolson, the Associate 
Director. Subsequently, the memorandum was filed in 
the Assistant Director's office under a "Do Not File" 
procedure, and thereafter destroyed. In the field 
office, the SAC maintained a record of approval as a 
control device in his office safe. At the next yearly 
field office inspection, a review of these records would 
be made by the Inspector to insure that the SAC was not 
acting without prior FBIHQ approval in conducting 
surreptitious entries. Upon completion of this review, 
these records were destroyed. 

There is no central index, file, or document 
listing surreptitious entries conducted against domestic 
targets. To reconstruct these activities, it is necessary 
to rely upon recollections of Special Agents who have 
knowledge of such activities, and review of those files 
identified by recollection as being targets of surreptitious 
entries. Since policies and procedures followed in reporting 
of information resulting from a surreptitious entry were 
designed to conceal the activity from persons not having a 
need to know, information contained in FBI files relating 
to entries is in most instances incomplete and difficult 
to identify. 

Reconstruction of instances of surreptitious entry 
through review of files and recollections of Special Agent 
personnel at FBIHQ who have knowledge of such activities, 
show the following categories of targets and the approximate 
number of entries conducted against each: 

1. At least fourteen domestic subversive targets 
were the subject of at least 238 entries from 1942 to April, 
1968. In addition, at least three domestic subversive targets 
were the subject of numerous entries from October, 1952, to 
June, 1966. Since there exists no precise record of entries, 
we are unable to retrieve an accurate accounting of their 
number. 



- 2 - 
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Re: Surreptitious Entries - Domestic Targets 



2 . One white hate group was the target of an 
entry in March, 1966. 

A recent survey of policies and procedures of the 
General Investigative and Special Investigative Divisions 
at FBII1Q with respect to surreptitious entries , disclosed 
that with the exception of entries made for the purpose of 
installation of authorized electronic surveillances, the 
technique of surreptitious entry has not been used in criminal 
investigations . 

A list of specific targets has been prepared for 
review by Senators Church and Tower, and appropriate FBIHQ 
officials are available for a discussion of this list. 
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Exhibit 35 



Kay 9, 1975 



Honorable Hugh E. Kline 
Clerk 

United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit 
United State3 Court House 
Washington, D. C* 20001 

Re: United States v. Ehrlichnan 

(D.C. Cir. Ko.74-lG82) 

Dear Mr* Kline: 

This letter states the views of the Department of 
Justice concerning an issue raised in this case: the 

legality of forms or surveillance in the United States 
without a warrant: in cases involving foreign espionage or 
intelligence. Copies are enclosed for distribution to 
the Court. 

It is the position of the Department that such 
activities must be very carefully controlled. There must 
be solid reason to believe that foreign espionage or 
intelligence i3 involved. In addition, the intrusion 
into any rone of expected privacy must re kept to the 
minimum and there must be personal authorisation by the 
President or the Attorney General. The Department believes 
that activities so controlled are lawful under the Fourth 




In regard to warrantless searches related to 
foreign espionage or intelligence, the Department dees not 
believe there is a constitutional difference between 
searches conducted by wiretapping and those involving 
physical entries into private premises. One form of search 
is no les3 serious than another. it is and has long been 
the Department's view that warrantless searches involving 
physical entries into private premises are justified 
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under the proper circumstances when related to foreign 
espionage or intelligence (See Brief, p. 45, n. 39). 

The discussion by the Special Prosecutor (Brief, 
Part IB) raises Questions which, in our view, are not 
presented by this case. The physical entry here v.as 
plainly unlawful, as the Special Prosecutor arguc3, 
because the search 'was not controlled as we have sug- 
gested it must be, there was no proper authorization, 
there wa3 no delegation to a proper officer, and there 
v/ao no sufficient predicate for the choice of the particu- 
lar premises invaded. For these reasons, we fully 
support the Special Prosecutor in concluding that the 
entry and search here v/ere unlawful. 

•Respectfully submitted. 



JOHN C. KEENEY 

Acting Assistant Attorney General 



Enclosures 
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Exhibit 36 




CENTRA!. 1NTELUCI NCE AGENCY 

\Y A £> 1 1 1 i « G TO M , U.C. 



OFFICE OF TI!l DIRECTOR 



?,(j February 1770 



J >c r Mina 1 ami Confidentia l 

The Honorable J. K<b;ar Hoover 
Dir odor 

Federal Jlureau of Investigation 
Y/ a sliinjjlon, D. C. 

Dear M r. i loover : 

Mr. has orally informed me l ha l you wish to have the 

identity of the Flit ajjcnl who was the source of certain informa tion 

coivununi rated to an employee of this Agency, Mr. 

Tin r; information repaid: up ih e di.-i .i pp oa ram ■ >.i <u.e 1 n< m i : K iin. was 

in turn passed li. . . . ... 



)i v iew of your personal interest in this matter, 1 instructed 
t.o report to mo in person. 

J have reviewed this complicated ease in detail with Mr. 
ami have requested him to reveal the identity of his source. As a point 
of honor and personal inlep.rily, Mr. j.vas adamant that he 

could not disclose the identity of hi s source. Under further pressure 
from me, Mr. " ’maintained his position, Malm;; that, in de- 

fense of it lie was prepared to submit his resignation immediately. 

Mr. "explained that the . 1 eases 

had been jjiven extensive news coverage A'mucli of it bo in*; nensalTon.il 
in nature. lie stressed that there was emba v ra.-i s ntj: public speculation 
!_D«, «ts to the possible involvement of the CDY and l lie 1*’ J » 1 in Kiha's 
l “! * ' 'disappearance. 

m ti 
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The purpose of conference with the District 

Attorney of Denver was to solicit Ins good offices to remove pres- 
sures and the possible serving of a subpoena on. 

He also sought It* orient the District Attorney properly so that be 
would not con l i line to have an erroneous impression of the roles of 
the CIA and Inc FJU, thereby eliminating further adverse publicity. 




Mr. affirms that before going to District Alto.rney 

McKevitl he calletl upon tlie FI31 M r * 

and sought to- coorcfiiiatc with him our respective interests. 
In* "al so solicited Mr. to accompany him to the District 

Attorney. 

Mr.. 'stales that Mr.* .refused al>:;< dul'-ly to 

cooperate m this matter. Instead. Mr. engaged in air oral 

exchange during which he remarked that our represent.! Live in 
lloulder was "lying 11 and then proceeded to challenge the veracity of 
Mr. Muhsequenlly, Mr. • conferred wilo 

llte Di st riel Attorney alone. lie was successful in .persuading the 
District Attorney to make a favorable public Meloment which i.ad 
the effect of puttm;* this is side regarding and other rumors 

to rest as far as the public v/as concerned. 



I have carefully reviewed the statements of Mr. 

1 feel that poor judgment was employed in passing the inlomril.ion in 
question to ‘and later to the District Attorney. Tills should 

only have been done? with specific FID approval, i wish to assure you 
that 1 do not condone violations of the third agency rule, and i am 
taking steps to impress once again this elementary fact upon ail Agency 
offi cials. 



With regard to Mr. .1 have no reason to doubt that 

he has acted honestly. 1 believe that ho has reported to me in pood, 
failji. lie is sincerely interested in preserving a sound working 
relationship between the CIA and the F1U. Nevertheless, hecaus*- a 
silualior of this sort adversely affects the relationship between the two 
/ agencies., j am biking administrative action in this matter v/ilii regard 
J to Mr. 



'"x r/ .} 



MG 5 H':% 

^FBl 
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I hope sincerely that Ihis recent incident will not impair our 
mutual efforts in maxim; certain that \vc have not overlooked factors 
possibly bavin:; ;i significant bearing on U.S. ini ell i :;eiu;o and intcn;.'d 
security interests. 1 shall pursue this mailer through our respect i ve 
liaison offices. 



/■> 



v 



Jn closin;;, Mr. lloovev, I wish to stale that (his Ai;em 
fully perform its duties in the furtherance of the national set 
it has the closest coordination and teamwork with the l-’edera 
Invest i;;ation. Ku rtlicrrnore, it is necessary that wo conlini 
duct our business :n an alnmsnhoro of mutual respect. 1 t;i 
can coordinate closely ..ny future developments f*r action:; in 
in order to prevent tin* airing in public of conflicts or niJl'-iu 
the two agencies. i feel strongly that there art: represent! I 
news media who are ea»;er to exploit alleged differences on a 
s this experience lias been, 1 wish to tin 
ornmon cause tor bavin;* communicated 
md candid manner. 



vim 

scale. Disturbin'; , 
the interests of our 
in such a forthright 

v‘ ' 

. a..'...', >y 



u fit; 

1 1» u : 



uni i. 
nk y. 
Wi t li 



only 

‘.hen 



civ 

Liu* 

ial 




Sincerely, 



Richard Jlelins 
Director 



3 
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Following arc Lypcwri tten clari ficationr; of the 
hanciv/ri l ten comment:; of J. Edgar Hoover on the attached 
document: 

Page 2, .Loll margin -• acted properly. II" 

Page 2, bottom of page - "I do not agree. violated Lite 

third agency rule & refused to .Identify 
the alleged I*’J'U agent who was the source 
of the information. II" 

Pago J, end of 3rd paragraph - "He In;:; Jorge ts i t .is a two way 

street. II" 



Page 3 , bottom ol page - "This is not sat 1 si n<: fury • J w.-ml our 

Denver Office to have abro.lutuJy no 
contacts with CIA. I want direct Jiaison 
Iiore v/j 111 CIA to he term i na t ed .y any 
contact with Cl A in tin; future lo be by 
letter only. II" 
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Exhibit 37 



Tebruary 26, 1970 
BY MAI EON 






•kfJ' 



L . 2. _.1_ ✓•' 



Honorable Egil Krogh, Jr. 

Doputy Assistant to tho President 
for Domestic Affairs 

Tho White II 0 U 30 0 L-j f T AAowtAr ;• : 'n-. 

Washington, D. C. ~ 

Boar Ur. Krogh: 

Pursuant to your request of February 23, 1970, /l— | 

thoro are enclosed 13 menoranda concerning sources of funds/ /! j ) 
utilized by revolutionary groups. ' jj / j 

Sincerely your3, 



J 



Enclosures (13)^^ 












: c 



RLS:mst 

(9) 



V .<\ 









DC-1123 

/ 



«&■ 

/co - L / y 



’-4.j-.-li 

•^tfr-27 1970 



/' 



</ r t '< 









• : - 



„ — ^ « /‘V... 



zi 

•r? mar ±2,4970 V£4 a 

l }. / 
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February 26, 1970 



progressive labor paett 



Tbe Progressive Labor Party (PLP) Is an active 
communist party in iho united States T.'bich adheres to tho 
revolutionary dor. of Chinese C'~' mist Party and 

its loader Pro Tso-mv'. 1 a \ . . ' Cor ths PLP are cbtainad 
from dues paid by members of the organization. 



The PLP also derives incone Iron the sale of Its 
nagazino "Progressive La. rf," and its nontbly newspaper 
"Challenge. 1 ' PLT ' as ion r bulk callings of these 
publications dire: !.y to r ' iir ‘ . China, in tbe past. Tho 
PLP in January, li'..;, printer ' a, 000 copies of "Challenge," 
and in February, it VO, l',vi‘A issues of "Progressive Labor." 



RJS:mst 

( 8 ) /)■'' 
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February 26, 1970 



REPUBLIC OF NETT AFRICA 



The Republic of Nev Africa (R!IA) , a black extremist, 
separatist organisation, vas formed ia Detroit, Michigan, 
in March, 19S3. 

RHA activity has been curtailed from its inception 
by lack of funds. 



CIT;ekll 

( 8 ) 
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February 26, 1970 

STUDEIT NATIONAL CCOrJUIT.TING COICIITTEK 



The Student National Coordinating Cocnlttoe is a 
black extrenist nosz-cnrcrsbip oryn-ization which was founded 
in 12C0 and which until July, 1660, has known a3 the Student 
nonviolent Coordinating Connitico. The group is currently 
led by U. r:ap lircrn who serve': as national Chairnan. 

The organization is currently active in Atlanta, 
Georgia; Cincinnati, Cuio; and ih-v fork City. The 
organization ‘s national office is located in New York City 
where it maintains an cilice : rovii -d by the Saint Peter's 
Lpiscopal Church at Sto. Vest 1.1th Street. The group operates 
nationally with less than SO neebers ana is consistently reported 
to be in dire financial condition. 



Additional revenue is obtained through the payment of 
dues by Student National Cooroinntir.g Comittce affiliates and 
recently efforts have been rude by tne low York organization to 
publish n news bulletin entitled "National ShCC” which It is 
intended would cell for 3£y a copy, publication of this news 
letter has not net with success tea to date only one issue i 3 
known to have appeared. 
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STUDENT NATIONAL COORDINATING CCN'IITTEE 
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February 26, 1970 
COBIUNIST PAP.TT, USA 



RCPipab, , iH 

(10 9 



US'? 

of- 
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February 26, 1970 



SOCIALIST WORKERS PART? 



The trotskyist Socialist Workers Party (S17P) is 
hondquhrl • red :,’cw York City and is the largest and most 
active r i tic ■. .cunist splinter groups. Tlirough its youth 
tifj'ili; ■ . ; nf; Socialist Alliance (YC.'.) , the STIP 

csccvts ■ ' '■.tv t!:o Student Mobilization Committee to 

End the l ev ■ ' totnaa (S!tC) , a broad-based student antiwar 
group. . ■ ' : 0... -Iso naintain3 fraternal ties with the 
Fourth ■ .. :t ru'.-onal,. a European Trotskyist organization. 

Ir.-i -vinery source of funds is the monthly 
Euslni.i .;•■ ■ . c.'een dollars extracted Iron each member. 

In nddiv. j... lies are also realized from the sale of 
publico <■ . c . iliections in support of SViP political 
candid;.' ... ,-t collections at large public rallies, and 

through • m. cvi.rol of front organizations 



FOI1; s or 

( 6 ) 
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February 26, 1970 
YOUNG SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 



The Young Socialist Alliance (YSA) Is the youth 
organization oi the Socialist Workers Party (SYfP) and has 
been described by the SUP as the nain recruiting ground 
for the SUP. 

A YSA publication in an article outlining the 
organizational concepts of the YSA states that the 
membership and each local chapter are responsible for 
financial support to the organization through such activities 
as payment oi minimal dues based on ability to pay, literature 
sales and fund raising projects. 



The YSA is subsidized by the STfP which furnishes 
varying amounts of money to the YSA on a continuing basis. 






February 26, 1970 



STUDENT MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE TO 
END THE WAR IN VIETNAM 



Tbe Student Mobilization Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam (SBC) i3 controlled and dominated by tho Your.;: 
Socialist Alliance (YSA) rhicb is the youth organization 
of tbe Socialist Workers Party (SUP). Tbo SBC has local 
chapters in all sections of the United States and affords 
the YSA a broad base organization for popular support. 

The SMC local activity is financed by the 
individual chapter concerned and in turn these local groups 
contribute toward the expenses of any national action 
sponsored or supported by the SBC. Tho local chapters 
organizo their own fund raising projects and are assisted 
by contributions fron their members and supporters. 

ser 

DFiT /jan 

(S) 
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February 26, 1970 



VENCEREEOS BRIGADE 



The Vencerevcs Brigade (VB) was organized in 
June, 1DG9, for the purpose of supporting the Cuban revolution 
by assisting in the current sugar cane harvest. It is head- 
quartered in i;c\7 'for;: City and is cocnosed of the National 
Executive Committee, rc-icu.al recruiters and the brigade nenbers 
who travel to Cue;:, ile Executive Committee is composed of 
Individuals representing a variety of New Left groups, which 
groups have also provided organizational support. To date a 
total of 7G2 individuals have been identified as having 
traveled to Cuba under VB auspices. 

Tilth regard to finances, the V3 Executive Connittee 
instructed the regional recruiters that each region would be 
responsible for raising travel funds for transportation of 
participants to , at which points 

the Cuban Government would assume financial responsibility. 

All excess funds were to be sent to the national office. 

Koney to supnort travel expenses was obtained through 
various fund raising affairs sponsored by the organizations 
lending support to the VB. These projects included bazaars, 
fils showings, and coffees. In addition, infornation has been 
developed disclosing • that each traveler provided his own funds 
for transportation and incidental expenses, and in sone instances 
they were arbitrarily assessed a proportionate anount to cover 
tbo travel expeascs for those without funds. 

; / 

FBG:bjp/LM 

( 8 ) 
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February 26, 1970 
STUDENTS FOE A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 



Beathernan Faction 



Weatherman national leaders, such a3 William Ayers, 

Mark Rudd, and Jeffrey Jones, since their election as 
Students lor a L'ciaeratic Society (£11) national cccretar.l-s 
in June, 1DG9, have appeared as speakers on a nunber of college 
campuses throughout the country. ■ They have received boncrariuvs 
from these colleges ranging iron $200 to $790 for their speaking 
engagements. 



This faction is and lias been in severe financial 
crisis since late Fall of 1969. Because of its violent and 
nilitant activities, forner sources of funds are no longer 
available. » 



Reathernan nenbers live in residences called "collectives," 
and the rent they pay usually is very noninal. Reathernan 
neebers, because they are in severe financial straits, often 
receive coney from their parents to help dei ray expense:;, Most 
oi the tine, however, centers of the collectives cove ire ■•.uently 
iron one place to another to avoid paying rent. The individual., 
in the various collectives take alnost daily trips to "liberate" 
(steal) whatever they need, such as food, clothing, and house- 
wares, at local supermarkets and other stores. 
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Students lor a Democratic Society 



Worker Student Alliance Faction 



This faction of SDS has obtained operating funds through 

the sale of literature and requests lor donations through Its 
publication, "Sew Left holes." Donations amounting to iron 
;,<1 to $50 have boon received Iron many Worker Student Alliance 
(USA) members located throughout the United States. 
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Students for a Democratic Society 



The \"2.\ faction recently has held National Council 
meetinr-r. in 1 haven, Connecticut, and Los Angele3, California 
The ivnU'.i fees for tlio auditoriums where tho nectings were 
l '.:.d > •: •••••?■! donations iron delegates, who paid suns ranging 

fro:; if Lif, It was stressed at both neetlngs by VSA 
leaders that this faction iB in dire need of funds with which 
to operate. 



* 

Revolutionary Youth liovenent Faction 



Thin faction of SES has no operating funds on a 
natioi ■>: lead at this tine. Local Revolutionary Youth 
Dovem-i.,. ) chapters operate on their own, and any funds 
they r.ei.. co..;o from local oenbers. During the Fall of 1969, 
Kichau ' McucUy, considered to be ono of tho top leaders of 
< .’is i... -> r.ado a nuebor of speeches on college campuses 

..hare I hororai-iur.a «»erag tag "f? for eaeo cr.gngt.-i -sot 

Cnnbriugc Iron and Stoel Conpany 



The Cambridge Iron and Steel Conpany, Canbrldge, 
liassachutc-rt;: , vas created in early 1969 to support such 
organfi-.atiens r.f SD3 in the Cambridge and Boston areas. 



62-685 0 - 76 - 20 
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Students tor a Democratic Society 
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February 26, 1970 



UNDERGROUND PUBLICATIONS 

The New Left relics heavily on printed propaganda. 

The How Left h?.s an enormous propaganda mill churning out 
publications t: 'meaning the "Establishment” and glamorizing 
the "rebels." There are over 200 New Left underground 
newspapers published on a regular basis in the United States. 

The central theme which pervades these papers is a 
critic! s:.: ei ti- ri Establishment" in general and law enforce- 
ment, the drat i , and the Vietnam Y/ar in particular. Featured 
articles arc aimed primarily at the "beatnik types" and 
morbidly curlers who nay be intrigued by the activities of the 
New Left. Al: -o featured are obscene photographs and 
psychedelic civ.vings as well as announcements of interest to 
sex deviates a,.;* hallucinatory drug users. Youth, particularly 
students, arc ihe main target of these publications, which are 
effective vehicles for agitation and recruitment in that they 
reach a large portion of the student population. 

For the most part, the underground papers are in 
poor financial condition and often miss publication dates due 
to a lac!; of fuacis. Papers circulated in large urban areas 



are usually sol* v, r»t, while those in university communities 
are str;:?:.,:lirr: o keep in business. Generally, funds are 

received ;:ror? :• .v »rtising, subscriptions, donations, and 
benefits. Volunteer labor is used in most instances. 

Attempts by New Left leaders to unite these 
underground y;-. * *rs into some type of network have been unsuccess- 
ful to ou'-o, ;• ; j there are no concrete political philosophies 
agreeable to : While the editors share similar goals, they 

diverge widely as to the means. However, over 100 underground 
papers are affiliated with the radical Liberation News Service 
which provides news packets concerning New Left activities. 

In a few instances, authorities have prosecuted 



publishers for printing obscene material, Uowever, minor fines 
or probation have uccu the general result and have been 

rtf -f onf htr -in i vr'riinc'o 1 n t h n c 1 1 it 





UNDERGROUND PUBLICATIONS 
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February 26, 1970 

HATIOH OF ISLAM 



Approxlcatoly 100 Temploa or Mosques of this 
fanatical £ll-i:-'~ro cult c::ict in tl'.o United Statca today 
v.ic.'. a total r.a: ..-crukap in orocss of »i:o meubership 

supportr; thin orcaniuatica. Principal ir.cone is derived 
froa canborahip dues, special cccborahip aaaeaaconta and 
iroa cale of its official publication "Lohanmd Speaks.” 
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February 26, 1970 



BLACS PAsTEES PARTY 



The sources of income for the Black Panther Party 
(BPP) are many and varied. In the initial years of its 
existence from 1966 to I960, one of its chief sources of 
income vas the proceeds frera criminal acts perpetrated by 
individual members t.Uo split T.'itli the Party. Bore recently, 
the chief sourco of funds for the BPP has been numerous and 
regular contributions from individuals, radical groups and 
sympathisers in the United Btates and overseas. These 
individual contributions have increased greatly since 
December, 1969. 



ABF: eke 

( 8 ) 
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\ 

Sizable donations are known to have been maclo to 
the non hv Koveral oroninent individuals and personalities. 



The 

of its wcc’:ly 
paraphernalia 
cares. 



CP’’ also vocoivc ' income from the regular sale 
no'. -Taper and Xro.a the sale of revolutionary 
such as pamphlets, posters, buttons, and greet! ns 



Another source of incomo for tho BPP is fees received 
for public speeches ard appearances riade by its representatives, 
particularly at institution:: or learning. Tho fees received 
by its representatives for these appearances vary but have 
ranged as high as C»1 p £0Cj for a single appearance of BPP Chairman 
Bobby Scale. During '-.0 rnpivi.ontatives of the BPP made a total 
of 13C appearances at various institutions of learning. 

Another source of income for the BPP is proceeds 
received from various public benefits and rallies held 
specifically for the purpose ox raising luoncy for the 
regular defense funds of the L.T established to pay legal 
expenses. 



While no firm evidence has been developed to date, 
it is noted that there has been an increasing* number of 
articles of a pro-Arab nature appearing in the BPP nev?spaper 
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and every effort is being mndo to determine whether the 
Arabs arc supporting the Bind: Panthers iron a monetary 
standpoint. It is noted that j:idrid:*e Cleaver, the 
DPP Minister oi Inlorr.ation and a fugitive from justice, 
is presently residing in Arab territory and is supported 
by them* 
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February 26, 1070 



THE NETT XOBILIZATTOTT COiriITTEE 
TO END THE EAR III VIETNAM 



Tho New Mobilization Committee to End tho f .7ar 
in Vietnam (17X) maintains its headouarters at 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, Suite 900, Northwest, Washington, D. C. It also 
maintains an office at 17 East Seventeenth Street, 

Hew York City. 

The N11C is not an individual membership organization . 
It is n coalition of many organizations v.aich are located 
throughout the United States. These organizations include 
the Communist Party, Socialist Workers Party, Worsen Strike 
for Peace, Chicago Peace Council, Los Angeles Peace Action 
Council, Student Mobilization Committee to End the Y.'ar in 
Vietnam, and the American Friends Service Commit too. 

NMC's primary function at the present time is to 
protest tho United States intervention in Vietnam. 

Tho Ni!C receives financial support in the form 
of donations from sympathetic individuals and organizations. 



> 



In September, 1969, it was reported that the 
following individuals were described as being among tho 
principal individual financial donors to the LHC: 
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Exhibit 38 



UNI I l.l) S I .\ I I..N KNMKN I' 

M emorandum 



<> Mr, W, C. Sullivan 

/ 

C. D. Brennan Cj/ 

i ■ it T ,t : i ujpt KOVEHEHT - FINANCES 

IS - MISCELLANEOUS 



1 - 
1 - 
1 - 
1 >A I I - 
1 - 
1 - 
1 - 
1 - 



Mr, DcLoach 
Mr. J. I>. Mohr 
Mr. Felt 
March 12, 1070 
Mr. Casper ' 

Mr. Y/. C. Sullivan 
Mr. C. I), Brennan 
Mr. Shackelford < 




PURPOSE : 




To obtain authority for the attached nirtel to the 
field requesting financial information concerning New Left 
groups. 






BACKGROUND; 



By memorandum C, D, Brennan to W. C. Sullivan, dated 
11/7/G9, the Director approved a letter to all offices pointing 
out the recurring allegations that various tax exempt charitable 
foundations have contributed large sums of money, directly or 
indirectly, to the Movement. It was also pointed out similar 
allegations recur concerning financial "angels." The field was 
instructed to be particularly alert to such allegations and any 
information developed along such lines should be promptly reported 
to the Bureau with recommendations as to whether additio nal 
investigation is warranted. 

By letter dated 2/26/70, in response to a specific 
request, wo furnished the White House with material concerning 
income sources of revolutionary groups. Such an inquiry is 
indicative of the high-level interest in the financial aspects 
of revolutionary activity. 




Because of the sensitive nature of any direct intensive 
financial investigation of large foundations or funds, prominent 
wealthy individuals who limit their activities to financial 
support, or politically oriented groups such as the Vietnam 
Moratorium Committee, embarrassment to the Bureau would likely 
result. It must also be noted such financial support is so 

be in the form of furnishing bail money 
disturbances, purchase of equipment, 



diverse as to frequently 
to persons jailed during 



Enclosure 
fl 00-4469 97 -70 



1 






f ' 



16 



' NlLStmst 

M(8) 

C’CLCS!!"!: 

1 ;> P !' ■’ ’ 



■U 









v 



iv • 



CONTINUED-^- OVER ' • 
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Memorandum to Mr. VT. C. Sullivan 
1112: HEW LEFT MOVEMENT - FINANCES 



and underwriting costs of large rallies or meetings* Such 
aid rarely would be picked up in our review of bank records 
of the organizations involved, 

OBSERVATIONS : 

In order to put these recurring allegations into 
perspective and be in position to be responsive to future 
high-level inquiries along this line, it would be desirable 
to obtain from the field a comprehensive survey of known 
instances of financial aid by foundations or funds, prominent 
or wealthy individuals, or politically oriented groups, at 
the same time it would bo a propitious instance to reiterate 
the Bureau's interest in these matters on a continuing basis. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



The attached airtcl to the field be forwarded 




'-‘i 7 



K“ 
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Exhibit 39 



1 - Ur. DeLoach 
3/10/70 

1 - Hr. J. P. llohr 
1 - Ur. Folt 

Airtel 1 - Ur. Casper 

1 - llr. U. C. Sullivan 
1 - Llr. C. D. Brennan 
1 - Ur. Shackelford 

To: SAC, Albany 



From: Director, F3I (100-446297-70) 

*- new left movfmekt - financed 

IS - LilbCELLAilEOUS 
CODED 4/1/70 



PERSONAL ATTENTION 



Rellulet dated 11/10/69. 



Tho abovo referenced letter directod your attention 
to the need to develop information indicative of support of 
tho Now Left Movement by tax-exempt charitable foundations 
or financial "nagelo." Allegations of thin type of support, 
ns well as support by politically oriented croups ouch us the 
Vietnam Moratorium Couu.rittoc to End tho War in Vietnam 
continue to circulate. 

Because of intercat in tho sources of fund3 of 
subversive r.rd revolutionary croups exhibited by high officials^ 
of tho (iovorarent it is eosontial to got tho abovo allegations 
into proper perspective. 

You are instructed to survey your filoo to determine 
any instances chore financial support, including gifts of 
equipment or facilities, has been furnished to Hew Left groups 
or individuals by 1) tax-exempt charitable foundations or 
funds; 2) pronlnont or wealthy individuals, or other individuals 
who have contributed over $1,000 in a single contribution; 

3) politically oriented Groups including unions. Such support 
> ( would includo nnd not be limitod to, furnishing bail monoy to 
arrested demonstrators, furnishing printing equipment or office 
v ^ 1 ' space, and under, writing the cost of conventions or rnllic3. 





Individuals and organizations listed should be documented 
where possible. R EC - 89 / Cc * r i ? V ■ V 

2 - All Offices (PERSONAL ATTENTION) f— — 

RLSimst^ /) \kJP CA > \J 

/ t-J '‘cr-’i? tt-vt'-* 1 f-. 571’^ / 



r3w*P°^,- 



* ;o 






■ L.l 
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Air tel to lj/;C , Albany 

RE: REV.' LRl’T HOYI-tiERT - .FINANCES 

10 0 -4 '1 GO 1)7-7 0 



This survey is expected to be exhaustive and thorough. 
The results should be prepared in a letterhead memorandum under 
the caption of this communication. The deadline of 4/1/70 must 
be complied with . 

The bureau f s continuing interest in the financial 
aspects of New Left Movement investigations, both organizations 
and individuals, is being reiterated. You should remain 
continually alert for information of this type and insure it 
is promptly reported to the bureau under the above caption. 



ROTE : 

Sec memorandum C. D. Brennan to W. C. Sullivan, dated 
3/12/70, captioned as above, prepared by RLGimst. 
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Exhibit 40 



The Attorney General 
Director, IT.; I 

lNTKIl/.GlKICY COMMITTEE OK 1HT31.UCEKCE- 

There Is em:'.o::ciI a cop;/ cl a leUer oet. 
1970, with c.l'hichr.ic’iit, aunressed I" tec lrom Kir. Ton 
Huston, White i louse Presidential Assistant. 

For your lufcnrrlion, on June !>, 1970, 
established au i,.,c lnlor;>TORCY committee oa ii. ‘.''Ti- 
lly r.-.e and nice inchicirv'. lay i.ireetort: cl li-.e Cudr.-il ! 
Api'iicy, t.-.o It-I'.-iIiT Ti 1 o i 'i-eircc /-.t'cixv, ;mJ Inc linii. 
.Ai'.c'iH--.-. Tr. 1. union served in <i liaison <:apac.il\ with 
This committee v.-an rciucsteu by toe iTeskieiu to r.-nu 
assesain:'. the cur real iuiornr.l security tnreal, prociei 
o( inlel | i,-.e:.ce collection procedures, icor .lily in- ■; papa 
colh.-sUon o-e.rls v.ilH recommended measures to eiu.n 
an.! reviev.-inir can-rent procedure;; lor i-ilernyoiicy cour 
recommended steps to improve such procedures. 

The final repart of this coanniilee v.a.-. i 
Juno 25, 1070, anti deUvc.-c.t to tne President. Thin i 
cipht spei-iiii; area:; (corrospenoini; to llie OT.iitTnin.ijfc! 
In the attijirhii-.l letter from ;.-,r. i.uslnu) v.-ineh In a ivc. 
the connv.Ulee. T he lire.t six relatc-.l la current rest is 
licence coWcciion orocecimis; tr.e ss-ventn was conr.-ri 
an.l manpov.-i-r m'cs.n in the event die various i-esiraiijt 
ami Hie er-.iitli area, dealt v.-itn the possible estniilinlm e 
interaritncy cumir.rdcc on domestic inleiii.'ene.c. In e. 
rC|X)iT ol the comrnUco v::\u presented to sli-jv: the an-. 
(Uuaiivaiil ’.'-.cs ol air.' cmur.cs in current policies* anti tr 
tlie President to inornate his desires. 




A! lb UIX.’:shv/n!-.n „'v 
IS) 

i l > i . 



July 2'i, l‘J7U 



r.l July '.'t, 
: CiUU’lOS 



11 Prr:;!;;snt 

..'.'ll ;lvcu;]iv 
li.:‘ ru;s; 

:;il ;i r^-iort 
iv :mi (/valuation 
m iju r present 

:;ucii 

•uinaiioa with 



.■or.* pi find on 
import r.s l lorlh 
r«:-a |mv;» pus 

l rr-vir-v. i\i oy 
on »ntCL- 
ust v. iti* till;" 1 cl 
-.vero >vi:i:.c.i; 

.-.I c*i poivuincr.L 
li'»o 

:uun:.C:; :MiU 

loO lo i Ujv; 
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T h e A 1 1 o rnc y O oner a i 



It In n: i - " that ». i i . • .To side 1 ii. ins cUu Ih ? r‘ ! : - • ■ • » 1 1 • I 

lnveati 'aLiVv; n.-slrai'ils diractiy alluding tne res^oSMialilaj j o; 
the 1*1*1. Yn;?e include: 



1. Intensified use of electronic rmrv-iltancvn and 
penetrations In effect covcraae cf individuals rni-i remaps In t 
United : l *il ns who none a manor throat lo UnMs'o'vu.il r-nwirnc 



clear l!r- Vi’I'r. oouooUion to the robixation of our nroonnl ;:ed.?; 
of selected covor:w on major imJnril security threntp ihiwe 
the use of thin terhmevr*. I pointed out that i!. r> i 1 I i'-liav-:: 
electronic : urv •illa.ucu eovern'-j j.s ndonuaio at till'; Uni:, hut 
that we v.ou!<i not object to other nmunci. m-. -ain f the nuUiorU'- oF 
the Attorn fv.e.orni lor any coverage re. aired by litem and there- 
after Institutin'.; such coverage themselves. 

?. Ucmoval of Instructions on 1c r :U jna.il eov : : 
and rolar.aUon of covert mail cove mao to nnrmk use of tid > t 
on selected In mots of priority foreign iufciii ::nco and i;u;:r;:"i 
interest. In tiiin connection. in the report. of dune ho, lhVO, I aa 
clear the ITUs Miron*: objection to inmlcmonliny any cova.rr . 

It \ a thy F * --I Vi position that if covert mail cove re ye is iaiaiaw::. 

It lr. lt!:-:ly that information would lent: out of the wM on ice i.' 
press and that serious oar.uu’e would bo onne to the in'ellhwn'.'...* 
community because ct the very nature of tiiis coverage. V . »:• h;.v tio 
objection to h.-.-.nl mail coverage, provided it is u.e.ii on a earned 
controlled and selective bams in loti; criminal and .security uuAt- 



entry 

/m j.i { «v. 

j i 



3. The removal of rent r:\lnl a on the use of gurrm; 

”"1 

ndjagalnst other urgent and high priority targets. — 
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The Attorney General 



4. An Increase in coverage oi vJolciicc-vftronn campus 
p.iul student- re in tod ‘’.roups aiw U:c removal c?l nil restraint;; v/iueh 
limit : eca (.•over;; m:;. in Ino report ol dune iJ'AJ, the V id rpuoUiculiy 
ohjcciru In removin' any ut the present euntrnls and nmi nets' s;:; 
rclnti!';-, to tin; (.avoioinncnt oi campus .'.•mire.-:!. ;t poiitKu one 
that to re! a:-: t lit. . 0 re.-n.rictiOiie would severely lemparuire our invos- 
tlpa liciiii amiceum n-ruil m !or.:m to the pnum v.hirii v.uuiii ho • 
da map In;; and v/mci; eouid lead to charr.e:; that invent v ,\:\ live agencies 
rue interlenn;; v.uth acaoernic freedom. 

In connection with the proposed establishment o( si 
permanent Into rare ay committee on iiuoiltp.eneo, in the 

report of .imu! ;:a, rIVO, I rpeciiicnily r.:n»:o clour my oppomlmii {0 
Fi:ch a eemmr.ice wmie pointing out that the r : 1 would approve oi 
preparln;; periodic c/jineotio Intelligence e.-Aisnaun. 

L'enpile nv/ cicar-cut and specific opi'Oiltiun to the 
lifting of the various investigative restraint:: reiorrcu to a hove and 
to the creation oi a nonr.ancnl hitcraiunicy cotuanCtAo on «jnu.e::;.i<: 
intcdll'-ence, tin; i* in prepared to implement, the instruction-; 01 
the White iiiv.um a.L y<uir direction. Of ceuiwe, v. e v.uuU! cunt mm* to 
eeoi: yon r spe e i 1 i c authorization, v.iiero appropriale, to nr.d/i.' the 
various nonaiLivc-iMVCuu^aiivc techniques involved in 1 au 1 viuu.il canon. 



; 3 - 



62-685 O - 76 - 21 
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Tho Attorney General 



I would appreciate r.vuwit exm-aradon of your vi 
coilco ri'.ir i !:• :: atier, nolina di ■: request eot joiHi In j\:'r. iaudon r. 
letter that an mlerancncy eununilteo bo eon sudd ■.a I h v A u r.uv.i 1, 11)70. 
Wc are tailin'; no action to Implement the instructions contained In 
Mr. Huston's letter ponding your reply. 
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Exhibit 41 



Ur. ToI:;on ■ \Q/?.0/!0 

0 

The l.;:ocutivc3 Conference 

n:r.cuTiv;::j coi:cnni;i:ci: - 10 / 20//0 



Those in attendance at the Coni' ere: nee to chi 
)io. :nrn. I'chr, He Hi van: , HinhoM, I '.re a nan ( Cr. llahan , 1 
Conrad, Pelt, Gale:, Uouen , Tavoi, Waiters and Iioavor 

Tiio Conference oxat. lined tho rejection of.v/li 
current situation dcv.unci; intensii'i «: tin;*. certain 

tv."* investigations . .In par lion J.ar , ro.ierc. aco van i : 
( ; tit L in;; of the c:;i s llu;; 1 .. orator Li- ; on report v/vi 
i Jiv« r; : * 0 i nation in I'.v iovi X I and Priori ty XL X, He cur 
earn.:;, (2) ho intens j L i <:a fciou and oxpa r •: i. t a oi .inye, 
of hiac!., whi. r.o and ethnic i;rcuy> i.-xyro;:: i.r is aud. r 

itoss are hc*ii:[; individually considered He low . 



X • L 1' ; .t 1 1 ' oT erj.s t in;; l.iora i:or lum on report v.'ritinf; and 
nation .la Priority II and Priority III, He eerily Ind 



Thoro arc ap|Ha>xxianto':.y 10,01*0 j ad j. vidua?/; 
in r ?.»•»•.! od in Priority XI and Priority III of the Coen 
Virtually no invest! potion hrs hoon conducted reyard 
aopronj i-.atoiy of I'nr.'io ind; v j.t’v.a J.r. since thoi: 



oi the r.C'r;-. toviV' i j.n l r el- v. .a ry , 
hr. vo ehr.iy.od res* donee rnd/or c 
rvu r,n!:n:;;.ii, ';.'o fulfill ear on 

should J:nc:: v/hcro they are. 



? 'J;> . J’.MiV oi there) 



,) loynoin; ; 



U (■> 



their y 
ini i L lie 
< . . ‘ ■ / 

• J / 



x - Mv. v-jUv 
X - Hr. MuXXXviin 
1 - ! 1 • v o i* 

X - Hnoh i\‘ i : von tor 




cxi; v ].* r u . ? 

•(.MO “ 



y included 
Casper , 



other the 
seen ri ty~ 
ado to 
tin;; and 
i. ty Index 
t ,i;;a t Lons 



, .’Those 




currently 
vity In do:, 
ill; - ; 

i :;:os;l t.lon 
i ii'.’iv j.d.i: r. In 
horoa bouts 
: i , wo 




Co:: v X HU in 



OVHlv 
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10 . MOt'.'itvii'i’ i o III’. To lr; on 

HU: ):XLCUTIV;;U COi.nilcUUCK - 10/29/70 



i f tl*. •• mor.i lorium j rescinded, ihv field v.-fil 
jin:- iv:;!! i.jv-,1 l< reopen :;ppro::f:::a Lely 2,21.5 1 ty O' eases 

j 1 , 1 for I’o.p-.iVi.:: and a pyre;: i* iel.y 5,709 ivloz-ity I*. I onsc". U> 
vcj'.i i'y residence and employment . Opening of these ense:.; 

I would hi: a v/J i.Ii a propov V.J cum vo number opened ouch 
'month to insure all arc reopened by Juno 20, 1271. 



Uluck Utudont Unions and fsir.ii lav groups on eolloyo c.i : :jnisos . 

?.'n .19 2 7, black students bfipiu i’ori.i'.nr; their o«vn 
jrron j);.; to projc •: i; thc.ir demands, many of which i. ndj.oa to a 
oor.ni.ti ;oi! I i:.> black nr* tiona J isa.i . These sroufs are au touumouy 
raid have a r: Lv oi • sense oi co’,.;-«on pur pose . The black P.mthcr 
Pal ly has Made open c-fi'ori.s to Oi*c/ni j.so the black .Student 
Union.'; na Liana lly and other black oslrenl t groups have 
t lu. no or;;:; iiika i. i.ony to project choir cs.trcr- U:.a and sepa ratium. 

Campus disorder:". involving blac.k students 1 never- sod 
22 j -i or cent .i. i » the XUSI'.-ye r;eh->ol year owr the pro/ i*vis year 
ii;d ion that these groups represent a real potent; al lor 
vj.ojrnm; and disrupt i on . In tko past, we hero opened earn'*;; on 
these orrnni sa L ■' ons io rluv.Tr." evidence of black c::t retr. u t 
activities; la / v.vc.vor , in view of tho vast incrcaso ;in violence 
on eolleyo cairtiui.po::, it Is roll Licit every black ?! Indent Union 
and sJMl.iur (-roup, regardless of their past or prop on 1 . 
j involvement in d i corci rrs . should bo the’ cub i tail ni; ~Tl 1 sc re c V. 
lore.'!. i.r.i.l i . i*y i nquiry through established scarce-:; and informants 
I to determine background , aim and purposes, leaders and key 
ir.c1:iv • st:; . It is estimated that till:; would cause the -field 
to open approximately <,000 casoc involvin'; orpanlznt i ony and 
I the key activist:.: and leader:'; connected therewith . 



Students Cor a Ih.-rocvatic Society (UDS) and militant Mow I/a.l’t 
<3 amp us ori;nn l.v.at ions . 

At the end of 'the 19C9-70 academic year, the various, 
faction:; of the .'Tit.;, twcludi n;; the Wea (.hermnn faction, which In. 
become ai\ ovp.a.nl t ion in its. o cn ri.pht, coasts U-d of a 
incmhi vshi p. oJI appvokima to ly 2,502 tr.div ’.duals, . In addition 
to the I:.!).) jvrei’p: ; , i hero arc about 252 to {-ally independent, 

12 roups on col croons':’:; 'vliich am pr" -co:i!.ir r .1 st h'ow r.eft- 
ty«u nnu a vc f • » 1 v /.;er.. of tin; {•/;. i.VcOj c-; v . y I !•: 1. 1 mated 



:u)-.u 



nvyii 
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I iruoi a ih'.tii i I.u j'r. Yolson 

r;;: vit; l’ui;l'i;ri:KwR lo/kj/vo 



that’ tho i.e-mber;; hi n of thmao ovyani :-*.a t i oir; eons 
| -x , 0(K; At. the proao »Vl til’.'-', v.'o 

j j iv < s l- i at j r ^ ; s : 4 o L‘ nil. o- the SO '.'.a i i.en:; bu 

! in f'C past, 1 1 ; i l.i a ted nvc./; v. ? f-;;v U e. in:-: oi the i.ii' 
j members < ) l such or: ,nn i so !:.i.on:j , with tho. oneopljj 
j key net j vis to and Individuals who are Known to 
prone . 



Major campuses aero:;:; I; ho nation have 
disrupted by violent dcrionr; tra t j o;i:j , boiob! n;..o , 
other torrori.s tie acts par pc: Irate d by L!;c:.o ory 
I t j r; , therefore, pro posed that cases bo op. .nod 
j i TdTv ?(ia;7T:: be 10 ) 1 ;'; ny; to such or ; : n r. • an t "jOii:; iTT~ 
vdiollK.r they h;iv o ;; propen:.; U V IOr v j n i eTTTTe . 7 

I preposTiI v.cro implemented , a is e ; i. > iTTTi l r . • I i ha t 
j would be required to open approximate! y 0,b00 n 



Jewish Defense tongue (JRL) 

The JDL j .» an anti -Rev.’ toft and blacl: 
orj'.anl ::at ion , the violent nature of which ha:; !. 
by its (Uvect'inu of atine!::.; ayainst dj nlev.at j c 
in tho Haw York area, anti alloyed i : ip.l i.oai: i.on U 
offices of foreign countries. Member:.; have pai 



of 

ro cm sine l.i ny 
l have rot, 
liv 1 bua J. 
an of tho 
bo violence 



been completely 
arsons and 
;:a I lions . 

on all 
deter;.; L n o 

tilt: II old 



; nationalism 
lOt'ii Illustrated 

o'; tab], j s Simon ts 
i bambini'.:; of 
.•tier pa Led in an 



conn inn:!) 
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Moi.iornndun to !'r. To Is cm 

UK: ItacUTiVid COiil-T.’.Uii.’Ci: - 10/29/70 



nt ton pin cl b iy.hj ec!:iny of a:; internet ion:; 1 j’lJaht. This 
Militant rrro ij.i of youth cJni:.::; ;i ns 1. 1 onnl i;;ci:iber; 

o [,’ r.,000 \.’iih chapters in appro.-: Js.si Lely 20 of the Major 
not vo ; 'Oil f an av-rus oi the country. \»o presently have v. 
j nvesti ; .at ion thc.se JDL Mca.ihors identif := c;l us $ioini; jn 
loade) ship positions, participants in acts of violence 
act J. v(i An organisational a/Tair:;. In viov/ c.l! the? vio'io 
prone nature of the organisation, it .is felt that i lives 
nations oi individuals should also include the lower In 
MOKil.nvrshj. p »v;:c.lusivo of those ’..’ho rip pear as j .(sabers on !l 
because! of .f inane j a J. nssis i.isoc- they afford. ibis voul 
result j.n the opening oi‘ approximately 200 additional c 
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Memorandum to Mr . Toloon 

RE: EXECUTIVES COllFEREHCE -10/29/70 



RECOMIIEIOATIO:. : 

If tho Director approves, appropriate instructions 
>v;ill be issued to the field to Implement the above programs 
t designed co expand our security investigative coverage of 
extremist elements. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memoir c ndum 

; MR . C . D . BRENN/Wj 



datl November 




ROM 

LIBJF 



: MR . G . C . MDORll 

r 

T: BLACK STUDENT GROUPS 

ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 

RACIAL MATTERS 




Holme* 



To recommend that attached airtel to all offices be 
j sent regarding discreet preliminary inquiries on all Black Student 
Unions (BSU) and similar groups on college campuses. 



On 10/29/70 the Executive Conference approved a program 
to conduct discreet preliminary inquiries, limited to established 
sources, on BSUs and similar groups, their leaders, and key 
activists to determine if the activities of these groups and 
individuals warrant further active investigations. 



RECOMMENDAT ION : 



If approved, the attached airtel will be sent to 
all offices regarding the above cases. 



CEG : ekw 
(7) 




1 


- Mr. 


W. C. 


Sullivan 


1 


- Mr. 


J. P. 


Mohr 


1 


- Mr. 


C. D. 


Brennan 


1 


- Mr,. 


Casper 


1 


- Mr . 


G. C. 


Moore 


1 


- Mr. 


Glass 





V 

$&AP? 5 



!l 

-fi .1 mow „ 'n'thfn . 
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A 

-A 

Z3 



November 4, 1970 



3 

* Airtel 


1 


- Mr. 


W . C. Sullivan 


1 


- Mr. 


J. F . M'ohr 


1 


1 


- Mr. 


C. D. Brennan 


j 


1 


- Mr. 


Casper 


7 To: 


SAC, Albany 1 


Mr. 


G . C . Moore 




1 


- Mr. 


Glass 



From: Director, FBI 

C/black. siudehx g?.oups_pn 



personal attention 




COLLEGE . CAI TU;>d3 
RACIAL IL.TTE.IS 
BUDEO: 12/4/70 






Increased campus disorders involving black students 
definite threat to the Nation’s stability and security 






~L 

gjmci indicate need for increase in both quality and ouantiLy ■ 
vkntelligcnce infornation on 31ack Student Unions (B3U) and / ' v 
gpirailar groups which are targets for influence and control by 
u l'iolence-pror.e Black Panther Party (EPP) and other extremists ._ 

The distribution of the BP? newspaper on college campuses and 
— -speakers of the BPP and other black extremist groups on campuses 
clearly indicate that campuses are targets of extremists. Advance 
information on disorders and violence is of Prime importance. He 
must target informants and sources to develop information regarding 
these groups on a continuing basis, to fulfill our responf ibllities 
and to develop such coverage where none exists. / / 

-d H3i REC-84 / ■' / - - ^ / ~ P 

Effective itt-C jiately , all BaUs and similar orgahizftiens 
organized to project the demands of black students, which are not 
presently under investigation, are to be subjects of discreet, 
preliminary inquiries, limited to established sources and care- 
fully conducted to avoi d criticism, to determine the size, aims, 
purposes, activities, leadership, key activists, and extremist 




1/ 



P.uOL TWO 

m\ io 1570 
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Airtel to SAC, Albany et al 

BLACK STUDS NT GROUPS ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 



interest or influence in these groups. Open individual cases 
on officers and key activists in each group to determine back- 
ground and if their activities warrant active investigation. 

Submit results of preliminary inquiries in form suitable for 
dissemination with recommendations regarding active investi- 
gations of organization, its leaders, and key activists. These 
investigations to be conducted in accordance with instructions 
in Section 870 of the Manual of Instructions regarding investi- 
gations of organizations connected with institutions of learning. 

Each office submit by airtel to reach Bureau by 
12/4/70, a list of BSUs and similar groups by name and school 
which are or will be subjects of preliminary inquiries. This 
program will include junior colleges and two-year colleges as 
well as four-year colleges. In connection with this program, 
there is a need for increased source coverage and we must 
develop network of discreet quality sources in a position 
to furnish required information. Bear in mind that absence 
of information regarding these groups in any area might be 
the fault of inadequate source coverage and efforts should be _ 
undertaken immediately to improve this coverage. 

A prior inquiry or investigation of a group or individual 
is no bar to current inquiries and inquiries should not be post- 
poned until submission of airtel due 12/4/70. Initiate inquiries 
immediately. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of expeditious, 
thorough, and discreet handling of these cases. The violence, 
destruction, confrontations, and disruptions on campures make 
it mandatory that we utilize to its capacity our intelligence- 
gathering capabilities. 

Above instructions supersede instructions in Bureau 
letter to all offices 1/31/69, same caption. 

NOT E : See memorandum G. C. Moore to Mr. C. D. Brennan, dated 

11/3/70, captioned "Black Student Groups on College Campuses. 

Racial Matters," prepared by CEG:eku. 



2 
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Exhibit 4:? 
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Memorandum 

i , 




1 - Mr. W. 
1 - Mr. J. 
1 - Mr. J . 


C . 
P. 
J . 


Su 1 li\ 

Mohr 

Casper 


'an! i-' ■; 

' id yd: . 


■> 


Mr. C. D. Brennan 




oAix ll/j/70 










y.A 

It. L. Shackelford/'./ 




1 - Mr. W. 


M. 


Felt 


ddd — 


IOM 




I - Mr. C. 


D. 


Brcnn: 


m ,V '' 


] 




1 - Mr. It. 


L . 


Shackelford 








1 - 


Mr. 


. W. N. 


. Preusse 


L ilJF.C r 


SF.CUill TY INVESTIGATION 


o - OF INDIVIDUALS 1 - 


M r . 


. W. 11. 


. Floyd 




V.HO ARE ML Mil KitS OF THE 


STUDENTS 


FOlt A 1 - 


Mr 


. D. P. 


. White 




DKMOCitATXC SOCIETY AND 


MILITANT 


NEW 1 - 


Mr 


. It. J 


. Stilling 



LEFT CAMP bo ORGANIZATIONS 
'u: : f 

PURPOSE : 



To obtain approval of attached airtol to all offices 
which instructs the field to initiate investigation of all 
members oJ the students For a Democratic Society CUDS) and 
proeommun 1st New Left-type campus organizations. 



s 



BACKGROUND : 

Memorandum dated 10/29/70 from the Executives 
/Conference to Mr. Tolson recommended that investigation bo 
initiated of individual members of the SDN and members of 
procommunist New Left, campus organizations who follow SOS 
ideology. The recommendation was approved by the Director 



iy 



/) ^ 



At the end of the 1909-70 academic year the 
I f nationalized SDG, with the exclusion of the Weatherman 
I faction, had a membership of about 2,500 individuals. The 
procommunist Nov: Left-type campus organizations have a 
membership of about -1,000. The purpose of the investigations 
of t)i esc individual s"”i7f to determine the propensity for violence 
by members of the above organizations. Attached is an air tel 
to all offices advising of investigation of all members of 
the SDS and militant Lew Left campus organizations. 



In order that the Bureau remain aware of the number 
of such cases handled by the field, the field is being 
instructed to include figures as to cases opened and cases 
closed on the administrative pages of the quarterly New Left 
reports. No handbook or manual changes are necessary. j 

/ 

• UIC-76 •— ■' 



iieco:.;me::d/.tion 



y That attached airtel be approved and sent.. 



Enel osurc 

QjHOV 00 -; 1 ^ '•/, 

r<~ ItJS.-.ilin (V, ■/ 

(.1 1) . - ' ,-■■/ ' 

0? v Hl>j ; • {!:'■ 



i - 7-o 






d' 3 



&- 



/ 

V 
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Airtcx 



To: SAC, Albany 

Fvom: Director, F;1I ( 1 00 - ‘12L- 0 d S ) 

iitvscticm-ious or imnimu 
\n:o ' u.:i cv T.r. s?UE’/.:iT3 I’ca a 

UvMCCM.Vx'iC 'Ci'.'/j ' illLITAl.i' itiiii* • 

Lui V CA-iirJ.* v.-' * . xM AVI 0- • b 



L 


• Mr. . C. Ms 


3 I Ivan 


] 


- Mr. J. P. ;! ■ 




1 


- Mr. J . j . Ca 




1 


* i 1 i/-l/'’vu ; - 1 - rt 


1 1 



1 


- Mr. 


C. 


D. 


Brennr.n 


1 


- Llr. 


K. 


I,. 


oh:»e : -:oixo 


1 


Mr. 


XI , 


II. 


P i'(:U3,';e 


1 


- Hr. 


37. 


11. 


Floyd 


1 


- Hr. 


D. 


P . 


V’hi to 


1 


- Llr. 


11. 


J 


Still infi: 



PTKC^AL ATT i.I;TK^l 

/ 



311 loot 1 v e i« .r.e.Unto.iy , tho i 1 o 1 u is j • t v.i c ted c 
lni.tir.to invur,fci;:nt * on of r.;.l i.icsbovn oi tiio Mt’-drat:; r-.-n- 
Dev. ;c vatic Mac tot.y ( C L b ) r.iuJ nonccra oi u r o c v. p. j.:;:: , i.vxJ.x 
1 !ljv» Luxe-typo ear.. ms o v y; a n :: a i j . 0113 who i oil o\v HJ)S advocacy 
r oi! revolution nml violence. 






RtX-47 / 

to bo inyc:rc.i:;ate<l should i 
;* c t o r. .*> u >’ i 1 1 ■: o v ! J ■ • - > ■ v, ; r i 1 on. 



*ony 



I JIor.bor:s of the . 

>’ 1 ;»] I iVT.ilbo.VU '>i t’. i Var.-OU 

j Hnvoau is r\ are tout irviy 

a fon.;v3. nc?;-.)b:?r::5:i;i is not a renoisi to ior i;:rt ic. ; .* -a 'J.r; >.?) »>0 
’| activity. As you are r.iv.'nro , .t.O.'J and other si.uilar saovor 
c:v •ocicivtcJ uvoun:: r.vo dt ar iy syr.eo lie ox \ :.xo mil 
Tin ~l»fc>i Aiii’vfc revolution oa t ie criruuuc-fl. Ati 

tlioir intent her. «vyciaiiiKf.l, the . -X-; l--i t-u:; ■ ^ >.f= 
ol revoiu tins n.Ki vie lance ii>, e; svccs'ilty , ;.r » M c ;s;: ,r . oiit 
; n;>; iic. - m cs ard x alin-eo vr. . Tii or • y vc»v»:.; mb juoccb.'.y tiro 

tho brecdiii;; ad tor rcvoiirtiiniav*. v-ha 

terrorist:'. L:» : .0 uni <j.\vju .1 rt:;..!c»t shxi.Ul bo u scr. •. i : tb 
investigations, :.oni % ii:r; in u:.nu ton objective m to ideur-. 
potential and actual o:.ii c.-vists , vevol;:tiosaric?j r!;!^ br 1 
and to a: '.so S3 tneir throat co tho iuborar.l security ox *.'• ' 
Gjvevur.icnt . 0 [JQV 1D70 

Dach oiiico should include) on tho r, dciii . r 's r i' 
oi .future quarterly l.'n.v Lni'c ..Joveruv.’ t ri'oor trj j.ivje**jr. x.' .o: i- •; ’ * 
to tho nr. ibor of individual ci.r.es •ipor.c- t and tho lr.ut'.or o 
individual car. ■.: oj.osod in this catvrnry xiuri :*/ Lh-r pertinent j 
povio.l oi tho dew Lcit Movement reports. 



y. - All Olliucs Ck'EiioOIlAL ATTi'liT 1 U ; .' ) 



i 



•• I 



\l : 1 , 

i:0\Fa£^V"0 




y-y 

: V/ l, 

?>r» f.'.oa t;:o • 
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Airtel to Albany 

Kc: Security Investigations of Individuals 

Who arc Members of the Students for a 
Democratic Society and Militant Mow 
Left Canpus Organisations 
100-439048 



Each individual investigated should bo considered 
for inclusion on the Security Index. In tile event your 
investigation establishes that the subject, meets the criteria 
his name should be recommended for inclusion on t lie 
Security Index. 



MOTE : 

See memorandum Mr. It. L. Shackelford to Mr. (' . .0. 
Brennan, dated 11/3/70, captioned as above, prepared by 1133 : j lia . 




-wel VjUhout till CX 
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Exhibit 44 



L'MTIIl) S I A I I.S 1.>|\ 'KRNMtNT 

'Memorandum 

MR. TOLSON 



{ '!■ I 



dam. September 2, 1970 









lyi-c r SECURITY INFORMA NTS 
RACIAL LN FORMANTS” 
i r i i i -'! i 

* PURPOSE: 



To recommend consideration be given to returning to previous standards 
permitting field to develop .security and racial informants anion, nysunlents 1 8 year s 
of ago and older with full individual justification and Bureau approval. ,i a j 

r„ 

BACKGROUND: • ’ ' 




■: , Our current rule is Uiat "Students under age 21 years" are not lo be 

■ .developed either as security informants or racial informants except under highly 
’^unusual circumstances. Former rule of "under 18" was modified when two student " 
'.informants went sour. 



: CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS: 




/'/ 



/ 



\) 



Never in our history have we been confronted with as critical a need for 
jiniormunt coverage. Terrorist violence is all around us and more lias been 
^threatened. Even our own doors are being threatened by Weatherman fanatics. 
^Bombings . assassination of police officers, kidnapping and torture murder are all 
hpart of tlie picture. Tiiese violence -oriented black and wliitc savages are at war 
wan the Government and the American people. , 

ii&w / " '• 

Careful surveys havebeen made during inspections conducted in New Left.- 
and Racial fields. In every instance Inspector left strong iystruclions wilh SACs to 
develop more and better informants. These offices iiavo imorinally indicated, 
however, that their productivity would be greatly enhanced Jj.yJiJ owpr [ ip r- pL the 
age requirements cited above. 

1r >SF.P 21 1970 

, Particularly critical is the need for reliable information about the 

, / activities of violence -oriented groups on campuses. We know ‘the TJeW'Left and 
i the Black pamlicrs are currently recruiting 18 -year -old freshmen students. The 
, Students for a Democratic Society have actually reserved for recruiting purposes 
a room in die Student Union Building at near-by University of Maryland. If we 
t i could develop informants among these new members we could guide them to key 

WMFg.vmj (5f*a.. - l]\ M' 

{ - Messrs USpIlh'n:. . Molir, Brennan CONTINUED - OVER / '</} 

| 1 • 
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Memo for Mr. Tolson 
He: .Security Informants 
Kacial Informants 



positions. By the time they are 21 years of ape they are almost ready to Leave 
cqIIcrc and have been subjected to the corrosive influence and brainwashing of .ultra - 
| liberal and radical professors. 

OJ.1SE K VATIONS : 



i 



The important consideration, of course, is lo protect the Bureau from 
possible embarrassment. Many of our 18, 19 and 20 -year -old men and women are 
highly intelligent, mature, and loyal citizens. Tins lias recently been recognized 
by the Congress in lowering die voting age lo 18 years. It is felt the same concept 
can logically be applied to the revolutionary conflict at home and particularly on 
c.'mpuses. « . ..i_ - - - 

fri don’t hold this view. 



Development of all security and racial informants, regardless of age, is 
i • very closely supervised a l the Seat of Government. It is Jell that selective use of 
■ ■ the 18 through 20-year-old age bracket on specific SAC recommendation and with 
'dose scrutiny at the Seat of Government can be of tremendous benefit. These 
matters will continue to be very carefully looked into during all field inspections. 



T I : COMMENDATION : 



■ Thai (lie appropriate Manual citations be changed lo read "Students 

end r age 18. ..." If approved, to be implemented by Domestic Intelligence 

Division. 






Vvb 



4^ 




mot >o j.v ii <iu 
v» j - 1 > i’.CCU 
u n 
n;i 
it 
ra 



tin s c 
pro dot 
Uni vo l 
concert 



(9/3/70 ) , WCS:CSH 

strongly urge the approval of this recommendation. As the 
m states, these are indeed critical times. No one can predict 
racy the outcome of the revolutionary struct: le going on i n 
try at this time. Those under* 20 years oi age arc playing a 
nt role in campus violence. Two of the subjects in the 
y of Wisconsin case are under 20. Logic dictates that wo 
ic on the actual participants and where the action actually 

SullfVXIT 
It, I "■ - Lf 



r-D , 









Yf . C. 

a-\< di 

^ i s c:n- 

n ; \i" ■ 



is . 

/V 









- 2 - 






'-■‘J 



O.K but I want 
any between 18 & 21 yrs 
to be approved by 
Soyers also. 

H 
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kf.17 i; it a i. nrur.AU ok i n v i:sti o at i o n 

1TAS II I NC.TON , If ^rir.3 '. 

September 15, 1970 



(A) TRAINING - LEGAL INSTRUCTORS — 

The follow! :i:i significant decisions reported in Aueust. 1970, 
should be rend by all Lena) Instructors: U-S. v. Rrvi si. 312 E . Snap. ••GO 
(1970) (R.C.) (Civil Aeronautics Board regulation permiuin:; airline per- 
sonnel to open suspicious package is cnnstiLutional; an airline olliciai’s 
position makes him a credible and reliable iniormani); 1J.S. v. Dns.r: c :*• . 

425 F2d 636 (1565) (2d Cir.) (example of Strom; affidavit lor seared 
warrant, based principally on iniorniation from confidential inlormar.t: 
permissible to delay execution of search warrant (within ten-riav limit) 
until suspect is in premises): U..S. v. Mitchell . 425 F2d 1353 (1970) (olii 
Cir.) (example oi linding prohaole cause tor arrest from oimbinaiion m 
Spinelli and Di-upt circumstances); U -S. v. H-il -eru- oa. 425 F2d 1359 (1570) 
(btUCir.) (no a. ii: ■audit warnings requtreo lor .street interrogation o: suspect 
concerning automoniic iat: and tulo registration with delect indicatin'; car 
possibly stolenji U. S. v. C-e.ui . 462 F2d 80 (1970) (ICih Cir.) (arrest m 
suspect standi m; in cuorwav to home, by officers standing outside will n"'t 
support incidental search ol home); II. S. v. Mai n. 312 F. Hupp. 73G (1570) 
(D.C., Del.) (affidavit lor search warrant staled probable cause but con- 
tained much of what court labeled "excess verbiage' ); I: .11. v. A vers . 42-5 • 
F2d 524 (1970) (2d Cir.) (lineup requires warning ol rich', to counsel 
separate and distinct from Mir anda warmnes uiven lor interrogation): 

U.S. v. Cam eiiell. 426 F2d 54i (1 ‘j 70) (2d Cir.) (recordin'.; of telephone 
conversation maue by consent of one party thereto is admissible in evidence); 
U.S. v. Bodnars!: !. 312 F. Supp. 913 (1070) (D.C. . Mass. ) (no Mirant::- 
warnings rctiuireci for use in evidence of books and records voluntarily given 
to officer by suspect during noncustodial interview): Dess v. Montana. 512 
F. Supp. 1325 (1970) (D.C., Mont.) (illustrative discussion ol slamim.: io 
protest unreasonable search and seizure): U.S. v. McKinnon. 426 F2d 345 
(1970) (5th Cir.) (search of vehicle at tow- in pa rape aU minutes after arrest 
of accused on highway could not be justified as incident to arrest): Cnnunli 
v. Wainwrigln . 426 F2d 868 (1970) (5Ui Cir.) (.seizure of package thrown 
from vehicle lawfully pursued by police was proper as taking of tliim: 
abandoned); Wood bury v. Brio . 426 F2d 923 (1970) (alliCir.) (olficcrs 
scarchinj: suspect’s iiome under searcli warrant lor narcotics taken in 
armed robbery properly seized gun, not mentioned in warrant, as instru- 
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mentalilv of rubbery): II . S. v. K ros in eh. 2 0 K2d 1129 (1970) (dii Cir.-j 
(defendant's right against self- incrimination i.s violated when o, Mirer tostilus 
tliat defendant, mi interview. refused Id talk): Bosley v . \i . S. . *120 l ; 2cl 12 o 7 
(1970) (D.C.) ( Miranda requires officers to warn an arrested suspect ni Ins 
rights as snnn as practicable after arrest); IJ .S. v. Go n/n W- \ \ mm:. 120 
F2d 1283 (1970) (nth Cir.) (search of arrestee is incident in arrest wnon 
made shortly alter at jail or place ol detention rather than ai actual time 
and place ol arrest; search of woman's pocket bonU sitting on coiice lalile 
in room in which she was arrested on narcotics charges was proper). 



(Security Letters on attached pages) 



9/15/70 

SAC LETTISH 70-18 - 2 - 



62-685 O 



76 - 22 
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(D) NEW LKJ'T AND BLACK EXTREMIST TKiiHOiiif-'M - i: n-'Oi’MANT 
COVERAGE -- You have linen advised in tin: p;ist of Iti;- r.rn’in;:: iarid-er.ls 
of terroristic ac:s oy the New Left ami black extremists ;>j«l lint need 
for intensi ! icul ins ol mir investigations and development of new sources 
to combat base escalali:'.:: problems. 

However . a review of file New Left Movement - Violence 
airtels submitted monthly by each field oifice indicates genernllv tiiat 
your informant coverage of terrorist organizations and individuals is 
grossly inadequate. 

You arc. therefore, instructed In immediately insbtule 
an aggressive policy of developing new productive informants who can 
infiltrate the ranks ol terrorist orggihizn lions . ti:t*ir coder; r es . 
communes and staffs of their underground newspapers. Tee Bureau 
fully recognizes that the development of sources is penetrate these 
groups is made extremely difficult because of their immoral conduct 
and use of drugs. It calls for initiative and new approaches to develop 
the needed intelligence information. 

Concerning' black extremists!, it is essential that quality 
informants are developed at a regular rate. These infur mauls sr.nuid 
bo the type who can obtain advance mformaliim concerning planned 
acts of violence or who are in a position to lurnish information concern- 
ing contemplated acts oi violence. 

You should include in Item ■! of your monthly airtel on 
"New Left - Violence: Internal Security - Miscellaneous ( Weatherman) . " 
as outlined in Bureau airtel to all offices Mnv 13. 1*170. constructive 
plans to implement the program outlined above concernin'.? New Left 
terrorist organizations through informant development. Hecommendations 
relating to the development of a specific source or plan of action should 
be submitted to the Bureau by separate communication. 



9/15/70 

SAC LETTER 70-18 



- 3 - 
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(C) SECURITY ANT? RACIAL INFORMANTS — ' Never in our history have 
we been coni routed with ns criticnl a need for iniormant coverage. Ter- 
roristic violence surrounds us and more has been threatened. iiombines. 
assassination of police officers, kidnapping and murder are ail part of 
the picture, fanatics are at large who are at war with the Government 
and the American people. Particularly critical is the need for reliable 
information about the activities of violence-oriented youthful groups o'n 
campus. 

As you are aware, you have been previously instructed not 
to use campus student informants under the age of 21. In view of cur- 
rent circumstances, you are authorized to develop student security and 
racial informants who are 18 years of age or older. This presents you 
with a tremendous opportunity to expand your coverage, which is 
expected. However, in no way are your obligations lo exercise 
selectivity and tight control lessened in this most sensitive area. 

Appropriate manual and handbook changes are forthcoming. 
Very truly yours, 

John Edgar Hoover 
Director 



9/15/70 

SAC LETTER 70-40 



- 4 - 
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Exhibit 45 



m feJK. G. C. MOOR.L; y . 

/ J 1 1 

' RACIAL COMKF.RKNCE , OCTOBER 22-23. 1970, 1 
.t)iytc I vHTF.co: S S’llIViT ION- TO 1*11)1 FY>TtISTRUC - nOIiS 

GS Or BLACK AND tlEW 



1 


- Hr. 


J. T. 


M"hr 1 [ •• 


1 


- Mr. 


C. 1). 


$runun:i ; 


1 


- Mr. 


A . lb.: 


a mi , 


DA 1 l 


. Novel 


mber 2 


, i ' J 7 \ ) 


1 


- Mr. 


J. J. 


Caspe r 1 


1 


- Mr. 


G. C. 


I loo re 


1 


- Mr. 


r.l. : 


Jhackc] l ord.' 



Mr. J.C.MLt 

'M^r 



lv. bo cause 
cordinr;:# arc 
J.v made in 



— co;;a:u;: i i vr i-;c aj :•? Li i : : c : s Or r>L**.CK and hlv; .. f ,' ] f * / 

LEFT PULLfC AITTMulAECES " :(■ j)f‘^ ' f.'l'-J 

n2u:;-,0 ' If S' Wt'o— 

To obtain authority to send attached aired lo all field 
office*:; concern in;' the recording of public appearances of black and 
New Left extremists. ✓. 

. . Memorandum (I. C. Moore to Mr. W. C. bulliwm >/dl/b ( ) obtain 

cd authority to instruct the field to expand Che use of concealed 
recording device?; in covering such appearances. Mince: that time, the 
field has reported a lar;;e number of such appearance:; and special / 
A);ents in Charj’.o (SAC:;) have; alvsiys demonstrated sound iudr.nivii t in/ 

' affordln;; such coverage under secure conditions. On a number of / 
r 3 occasion:;, because of extremely siiorL notice concord ny appeararjr/js , 
ro there lias been insufficient time to obtain bureau authority. because 
h- of this, valuable evidentiary material has keen lost. . sV-cordiru;:# are 
the best possible evidence of extremist statements actualj.v made in 
M the event of prosecutive action. This matter was discussed in depth 

’•2 at captioned conference with field supervisors. It. was. the unanimous 

Ml, recommendation of those supervisors that present, instructions ccn- 
-o i j corning such, record! iv.y; should be modified in one respect lo allow 
SACs to arrange on their own initiative Lor recordin'.::;. 1 . " ; 

M ... ■ , , ,,, (ho 11 / • . x ) ; a 

J Liu. rccoi.;.u t ; lad i on ha:, merit. hACs h.'Vvv wniioraly demon - 

. A sirated cxwllunr. iu.lpment. in making .such record i s to date and 
j should l.c 1 ; i von authority to record pul. lie .•ippo.-nvmc.!:; Iv Muck and 
| New Loft o;:U:omi st s whenever full securil/ can in assured os»- : r>_t when 
-| I ;i H£!i_d’P!l , '..'iii'd]Joii.'i. : _ A, 'o_. a c _okd.2tloi.P. n, 3.t. ‘ no t i tut i one . When at educational 
~ 1 j in.-L t tul ion:; , Li,': i icid meet still obtain prior Lureau author i Ly . 

This will rive i he field necessary f lex IN j lily I. o record public 
appearance:; even when advance notice is extremely short . The modi- 
fication will in no way supersede or conflict with .authority to re- 
cord statements erven in individual eases under investira! ion such 
Mv' as Ar.ti riot Law investigations which arose out of violence at the 

? 8/08 Democrat j c National Convention on subject;; known-.'.;. ..t.h.a. dCUicago 

y 7" and their defense attorneys William H. KunsLler and Leonard I. 

, ,N * Weinylassi o t'Ui * ;e V0 

f j Knciysurn '-La — <_£, //“*> -?£> — - — „ — 

f JCM:ek„’ .( 9 ) • ■ CONTINUED - OVER 



Knc 1 ; .ure 
JCHieky ,(l 



t DEC 1 



CONTINUED - OVER 
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fn'iiior.iiKlnm Lu Mr. C. 1). Brennan 
1<K: RACIAL CONI-'ERXliCE , OCTOBER 22-73, 1370, 

RECOMMEN DAT ION TO MODIFY INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING 
RECORDINGS OF BLAG A AND NEW LEFT PUBLIC APPEARANCES 



ACTION : 



II approved, alt; ached airtcl will be sent to 
all field offices in accordance with the above. No Manual 
changes are necessary. 
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11/5/70 



Ai rt el 



To: 

From: 



SAC, Albany 
Director, FBI 



1 


- Mr. 


w. 


C. Sullivan 


1 


- Mr. 


J. 


P. Mohr 


1 


- Mr. 


c. 


D. Brennan 


1 


- Mr. 


A. 


Rosen 


1 


- Mr. 


J. 


J. Casoer 



j 



USE OF CONCEALED RECORDING DEVICES 
IN COVERING PUBLIC AI’ PE ARAN CE S nY 
BLACK AND HEW LEFT EXTREMISTS 

v ,, // . • > '■ 



PERSONAL ATTENTION 



1 - Mr. G. C. Moore 
I - Mr. R. L. Shacknlfcr 
1 - Mr. J. C. Mi chela 



ReEulet to all offices 5/22/69 which set forth 
instructions to eicpar.d the use of concealed recording devices; 
by a Special Agent or proven source it: coverin'’, public >'*" 

speaking engagements by black anJ Nov Left extremists. Those 
instructions required i'.ureau authority prior to use of 'such 
concealed recording devices. \ j 

V 

Effective upon rcceiot of this communication, , 

Special Agents in Charge (SACs) nay, cn their ova: initiative, 
-authorize the use of concealed record! rg devices by a Special 
|!d.U L'gonfc or proven source in covering public appearances bv Mach. 

_ pryryi i otr Left extremists except uhen such appearances arc at 
qnuctional institutions. All other instructions set forth in 
ta’.h relei remain In effect. r ;h/ r* / ~ 

./ “ _ 

"'In the event" Y d¥3ippcarancos at educational 

institutions, prior Bureau authority must still, bs-obt-aired 
■ before utilizing concealed recording devices. / 

' I !’i/0 v 

It is reiterated that such recording devices are 
to be utilized only then full securlty-"can be assured. 

Information developed as a result of such coverage must be 
_■ promptly furnished to the Bureau in fem suitable for 

dissemination in accordance with instructions spt forth in relet. 






V 



2 - All Offices 




JCM:fb 
( 127 

LJ IVJ iJl.'UOM.tr T! 



J 




0 






/ % 

SEE NOTE PACE TWO 



u 



■LtTYi'F: UN!T-_ 



/ 
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Airtcl. to SAC, Albany 
R£: USE OF COCCEAT.FD RECORDT MG DEVICES 

iv, covert. i :c rum.ic appearances by 
. BU\CK At:D new LEFT EXTREMISTS 



Each SAC must personally insure that maximum 
possible use is made of this extremely valuable investigative 
technique. 



The foregoing in no v:ay supersedes or conflicts 
with instructions to record statements by subjects of 
individual cases under investigation.. In. that regard, 
recipients sh'M'.id refer to Chicago airtcl to all continental 
offices ard ban Juan dated 5/29/69 captioned "David T. 
Dellinger, aka, et al (Travel of Defendants), AilL - Conspiracy, 



memorandum G. C. Moore to Mr. C. I). liroi ran 
(Iniv-d 11/2/70, captioned "Racial. Coiiforerco, October 72-23, 
1970,. •Iincommordetion to Modify Instructions Concnrisir- 
Rccorcli >:y.s of lllnck ai d Kew Left Public Appearances, " ’ 
prepared by JCMickw, 
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Exhibit -it; 



> I ]\l I l.l) 






UM I l.l) S I A 1 l.s (.( >Y!.I .11. X r 

Memorandum 

r, . 

mu. c. i). uu;;n'NA'\ 



I i i.M : MU. G. C. MOOUTw-M 

v b V'"' 

uiurSm;'/ iit.aci: v::-:thi-:mist program 

' nAClAl.-.MA'iTI.PS 







y.lV/ ,, 




1 - Mr. 


V. t 


,ii 1 1 i van 




1 - Mr. 


J. P. 


!ohr '•■• 


1 - Mr. 


c. n. 


’.renunn \ 




1 - Mr. 


Casper 




• 1 



ham. December 2 1!, 1070 



X - Mr. Conrad 

X - Mr. U. D. Cotter 

1 - Mr. G. C. Moore 

1 - Mr. Glass 



To recommend that the attached, a Irtol be sent i.o_ nl 1 
of! ices setting up n Key lilack Kxtremixt /(Kj}K) Pro;: ram to intensi fy 
our coverage on certain black extremists. x 

because of the -violence potential of nH ••black extremists, 
we have required that Die field ;;ivc priority at Dull ion 1o the 
invostipat ions of all black extremist';. The information submitted 
by -the i.iold indicates that there is a need lor in lens i. j led coverage 
on a primp of black extremists who are either key leaders or 
activists and are particularly extreme, a;; itati ve , an t .i -Government , 
and vocal in tiieir calls Jor terrorism and violence. headers of 
tlio v j o lon'-e-prono black Panther Party have indicated Dial Die 
‘'revolution” is enlor.i. ny, the be?;inn i. l ) i •; phases of actual armed 
strui'.xJe and our investigations indicate these are certain extremists 
more likely to resort to or to order terrorism as a tactic and 
therefore require particular attention. 

1 n lens j t .i ed coverage to bri.ni' to lunar the lot a i capabil- 
i 1 ; i i » f _ ! j 13 u j ’ (. ap, on investigations of these individuals is 
warranted. he slum 1 h_eoyer .ovcr.y. X ace t_o I their current activities, 
future plans “ v;o;i!:nrs«f'‘j } strengths, ami personal lives lo in .-ui r a 1 i :*.e 
the v L J cc 1 i vencss ol each Kbk. Tk.e finances, travel, u 1 1 'ran.:- -s , ' 

alUl“pn:-,'riT)l e violation of federal and local law <>; those individuals 
should receive Die.- closest investigative and supervisory attention. 

l-'ollov/in^ the receipt of an investigative summary report, 
reports on these .individuals should he submitted every ‘U) day;. 

With interim letterhead memoranda, in order that our intensified 
coverage ca.n he better followed and dissemination made on a timely 
basis. Abou.i — iML_rasi?_s are involved in thir r intensified coverage. 

RKCOMiir^n .VnoH: VC-3 / ■ , / 



That the attached airtel. be sent to each fioUl of lice. 
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December 2d, 1970 









i 


- Ur. Vi. 


C. : 


dull i van 


Airtol' 






i 


- Ur . J . 


p. : 


do hr 




« EC - 3 tf7- 


r/b'~ 


J I -A 


- ill-, c. 

- nr. Ca: 


D. 

spor 


Brennan 








l 


- Dr. Conrad 




To: 


CAC, Ali, nay 


i 


- Hr. R. 


0. 


Cotter 








l 

l 


- Hr. G. 


C. 


I luo r o. 


From : 


])i r ec tor , 


I'D I 


- Hr . Class 





KEY HIJACK EKTP.EMIiST PltCGR/iH 
RACIAL I Lira: lie 



Pur Jiv; your xnves t i"ri tioas oi’ black extremist orrvaui- 
zations and indivi du als , you have furnished inforea in-.i in:ii- 
catin;; that certain indiv ihnals arc ex trsvicly retjvu pud rixr 
vocal In their :ni i.i -Cover n... on t r: ta I ci ion is ami their calls lor 
terrorism and violence . Although the vioJon.ee no in all 
bind: extremists neeossi ta too contimicu priority at Leiit.Lou by 
nil offices, there pro certain individual lenders and activists 
who can bo considered as Key black lb: trer.is ts (KDE). 

At this I; ivio , the Bureau is designatin'': those or. the 
\-r\t taclied list as, iT;!/;. The tcr.i Kd.C does, not require fchr. >: an 
“'individual as. ..rally hold an official position in as crr.r u i.s.a cion 
.shut is to include others of equal importance because of Liioir 
^influence as black extremists. 



j An intensified invention tion of each person on the 

"Attached list ruist be ii.i;-iodia tcly instituted with Luo objective! 
of develop] r.f: couple to ami detailed iiuorpatiou on tiio.i.r day- 
to-day activities and future plans. Each office must continually 
remain alert for additions to the KHL line. Du in i t aid rccoi.i icn- 
dations to make specific subjects ICDE... who bureau for approval 
These case;; »mst be fjivcu intensive investigative attention and 
close supervision by all offices. Maintain a hifdi level of 



' Enclosure 



2 - All Offices (Enclosure) 



C.X: : eke 
(123) 



,-v t • 




iWfi, HOT.’. 1V.GU THa...: 
/ 



I / 



( I 



A li J 



M l. I I VI*! I M 1 1 . I 
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Air t.'*l to SAC, A • Lnny 

KLY b LALK LLThsMlGT PbOGUAM 

i n fo rman L coverage on the subjects. All avenues of investi- 
gative a Limit ion must be explored and necessary recommend at ions 
to the bureau must be made promptly. 

’i'lr 1 desirable coverage must include, but not be 
limited to, tin* foi lov/in;; investigation . These invest i "utious 
must be conduclcd v.'itii initiative and imagination in ord.*r that 
the desired results are achieved. 'each oi these cases ’./ill 
receive eJ.osc scrutiny at the bureau, 

(I) All j;P>Ks must be included in Priority I of 
the Security Index. II not already so included, promptly 
submit lb-ldil. 

(II) All. kbbs must bo included in the black 
national j.sl Pboloyr aph Album (b:!IV.) . Z'ronptJ.y : \i 1 -i li t 
photograph an<! Venn; red background on each ib)b no I. 
presently in the bhPA and when a subject is designated 
a Kbb. 

•(G) AH aspects of the finances of n IJ'K mist 
bo determined. ban!: accounts must be- monitored, bnfo 
deposit boxes, inv< s tr.ion is . ami hidden asset;; r,-'s(: bo 
locat'd and available information regard in;;; them must bo 
s reported. 

(•]) Cont inued consideration must he riven by 
each office to dove Lon moans to neutralise the o i f re L ivcue.ss 
of cadi Kb!;:. Any counterintelligence proposal must be approved 
by the bureau prior to implementation. 

(5) Obtain suitable handwriting specimens of each 
KDb to bo placed in the national .Security File in the 
Laboratory. When possible, obtain specimens from public 
records, lav/ enforcement nyencies , and similar sources, 
bend specimens to the bureau under separate cover letter 
by registered nail for the attention of the bill Laboratory. 

When they are of value as evidence, so slate in the transmittal, 
letter and request their return alter copies have been made. 
Sped no i)5; should be sufficient to permit future comparison;; by 
the Laboratory. 
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Airtel to HA C, Alhnny 

key ulaci: extulliigt program 



(0) Particular ol torts should lie made to obtain records 
of and/or reliable witnesses to, inflammatory st atonents made 
which may subsequently become subject to criminal proceedings. 
Promptly record ail such information in interview report form. 

(7) Micro there appears to be a possible violation 
of a statute within the invest if'ativo .jurisdiction of the 
IJuroau, the substantive violation character should be* included 
in subsequent communications and the possible violation 
vigorously investigated in accordance with existing instructions. 

(3) Particular attention must be paid \0 *ravel by 
a K11K and every effort made to determine financial arrange- 
ments for such travel 

Travel in form at ion must be submitted 'to 
the bureau and interested offices by impropriate? <*0 Pimm ie at ion 
to permit covcrapo of the KJ1K. It vv’iH the r^fOilsi.bility 
of the office of origin to insure that activities of the 
K11E arc covered by auxiliary offices. 

(0) The Federal income tax returns of all KPMs must 
be checked annually in accordance with exist inp instructions. 

If no investigative summary report Jins been submitted 
in each case, such a report must bo submitted to the bureau by 
2/ir>/71. Thereafter, an investigative report should bo sub- 
mitted at least every ‘JO days, furthermore, anoro s »riatc 
communications suitable lor dissemination should be promptly 
submitted in the interim to keep the bureau fully advised of 
the activities of each Willi , The words (key nine!: Extremist ) 
should bo included in the character of each coramu cation 
submitted except those communications (including reports) 
which are prepared for dissemination. 



NOTE: See memorandum G. C. Moore to C% I). Hr on nan, dated 

~T?.7?2 /70, captioned as above, prepared by CEG : ekw . 
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Exhibit 47 




26 February 1970 



Personal ami Confidentia l 

The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau o£ Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Mr. has orally informed me that you wish to have the 

identity of'lhc "FBI agent who was the source of certain information 
communicated to an employee of this Agency. Mr. 

This information regarding the disappearance of one 'Thomas lliha was 
in turn passed l<| . 

In view of your personal interest in this matter, 1 instructed 
Mr. to report to me in person. 

I have reviewed this complicated ease in detail with Mr. 
and have requested him to reveal the identity of his source. As a point 
of honor and personal integrity, Mr.’ p/as adamant that lie * 

could not disclose the identity of his source. Under further pressure 
from me, Mr. maintained his position, staling that in de- 

fense of it he was prepared to submit his resignation immediately. 




Mr. explained that the cases 

had been given extensive news coverage, much of it being sensational 
in nature. He stressed that there was embarrassing public speculation 
as to the possible involvement of the CIA and the FBI in Kiha’s 
disappearance. 



WJG 5 1?»3 
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J • 

The purpose of Mr. . conference with the District 

Attorney of Denver was to solicit his good offices to remove pres- 
sures and the possible serving of a subpoena o«; 

He also sought to orient the District Attorney properly so that he 
would not continue to have an erroneous impression of the roles of 
the CLA and the FBI, thereby eliminating further adverse publicity. 



Mr. ^affirms that before going to District Attorney 

I McKcvitt he called upon the FBI . . ... Mr v - - , 

J — " and sought to coordinate with him our respective interests, 

j Tic also’solicitcd Mr. _ to accompany him to the District 

Attorney. 

Mr., stales that Mr. ^refused absolutely to 

cooperate in this matter. Instead, Mr. Engaged in an oral 

exchange during which he remarked that our representative in 
Boulder was "lying” and then proceeded j:o challenge the veracity of 
Mr. .Subsequently, Mr.i conferred with, 

the District Attorney alone. He was successful in .persuading the 
District Attorney to make a favorable public statement which had 
^ the effect of putting this iss^p'-^j^garding'. 'and other rumors 

to rest as far as the public was concerned. 



I! 

m c. 




X have carefully reviewed the statements of Mr. , 

I feel that, poor judgment was employed in passing tiie information in 
questionH'o ^ 4 .. and later to tlic District Attorney’. This should 

only have been done with specific FBI approval. I wish to assure you 
that I do not condone violations of the third agency rule, and I am 
taking steps to impress once again this elementary fact upon ail Agency- 
officials. 



With regard to Mr. I have no reason to doubt that 

lie has acted honestly. I believe that lie lias reported to me in good, 
faith. He is sincerely interested in preserving a sound working 
relationship between the CLA and the FBI. Nevertheless, because' a 
situation of this sort adversely affects the relationship between the two 
: agencies I am taking administrative action in Uiis matter with regard 
to Mr. ------- 






AUG 5 11U5 
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I hope sincerely that this recent incident will not impair our 
mutual efforts in making certain that we have not overlooked factors 
possibly having a significant bearing on U. 5. intelligence and internal 
security interests. 1 shall pursue this matter through our respective 
liaison offices. 



In closing, Mr. Hoover, 1 wish to state that this Agency can only 
fully perform its duties in the furtherance of the national security when 
it has the closest coordination and teamwork with the Federal Huron:: oi 
Investigation. Furthermore, it is necessary that we continue to con- 
duct our business in an atmosphere of mutual respect. I trust that we 
can coordinate closely any future developments or actions in these cases, 
in order to prevent the airing in public of conflicts or differences between 
the two agencies. I feel strongly that there arc representatives of the 
news media who are eager to exploit alleged differences on a national 
scale. Disturbing as- this experience has been, 1 wish to thank you in 
the interests of our common cause for having communicated with me 
in such a forthright and candid manner. 






0 



Sincerely, 



c\ . ' . ."f" . Richard Helms 

c , ■; _ \ Director 

: “ ■’ •. . A 



Attachments 



ebtaents - a/s r-\ v ^J 



*0 A Ax 



) ' .\y , 



5 19'li .\'V. ~C V. ■ • *" 

‘ —o' ~ •* 

. ' *■ ' -N 



B! 



• J " K— 
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Following are typewritten clarifications of the 
handwritten comments of J. Edgar Hoover on the attached 
document : 



Pdge 2, left margin - acted properly. II" 

Page 2, bottom of page - "I do not agree. violo.ted the 

third agency rule & refused to identify 
the alleged FBI agent who was the source 
of the information. H" 

Page 3 5 end of 3rd paragraph - "Helms forgets it is a two way 

street. II" 

Page 3) bottom of page - "This is not satisfactory. I want our 

Denver Office to have absolutely no 
contacts with CIA. I want direct liaison 
here with CIA to be terminated & any 
contact with CIA in the future to be by 
letter only. Ii" 
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KXHIBIT 48 



- ' UNI I l.l) S! A ! i:s (.(. .NM1-NT 

' - " Memorandum 

:Mr. C. D. I)e Loach UATE; 3/G/70 



IRON! : Mr . W. C. Sullivan 



•,1'BJLCT: KKUTI0XSIJ1.PS V,- r Til 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
(POSITIVE INTELLIGENCE) 




Hem Number 37 in the material submitted to the 

Director " ... ; . ... . 

discusses CIA criticism which could <;cnerata from Agency belicl 
tli n t bureau has railed to cooperate and oiler necessary assistance 
in collection o! ;ositive intelligence in the United tit a tars.. . 
Memorandum i-. to ..iea.l with specific cases believed hy _ 
to evidence lac!, of cooperation and to briefly comment on policy 
of cooper a l j cm vc have adopted with CIA, 

SYN0P3IS : 

J 

Mentioned Item 'points out CIA belief that 

more aggro:;:-. i vc I ion should have been taken in field of . 
collee tin;: pos.i 1 i vo intelligence in the United States, 
notes bureau's a?-.: .ion in this field, for the most part, lias been 
restricted lu c< ..■»*•.! ianco with requests by State Department when 
political crises <;'cur in some country. lie points out CJ-A belief 
tliat acquiring n < ded data would mean increased t^.c.h.lU.c.al_.S_urvci 1- 
lance coverage, d fuo lop;.;o.ut of informants 

cites two specific cases occurring 
in '19G9 whore bureau 'declined CIA's request for technical coverage, 
suggesting to Agency that it make its request directly to the 
Attorney Genera J . Review of specific cases mentioned set forth 
with Director's comments relative thereto being noted. Our 
policy of cooperation with CIA most recently delimited to field 
by SAC Letter GG-.I.O (B) - copy attached. SAC letter calls for 
guarding our jurisdiction but shows our willingness to cooperate 
with CIA. 



OBSERVATIONS AND ACTION - OVER 
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Monora ndun to Mr. C. D, DcLoach 
KE: KM I AT IONS IIH’S WITH 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



CIA has repeatedly raised the issue in the past cf 
our coverage in the positive intelligence collection area and 
we can reasonably expect similar issues to be raised in the 
future . 

in :c OHM IN ID ED ACTION : 

That vfc prepare a carefully v/orded letter to CIA 
outlining policy and tlie basic elements of intelligence and 
counterintelligence work ?.f footing the United States and 
S.m tbrightly ask CIA if it is satisfied with the status quo 
and ii' not what do they have to suggest as changes. 



62-685 0 - 76 - 23 
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Exhibit 49 



r 



um i i;d s i A i K.s c;ovkr/*mi-/mt 

Memorandum 



Mr. C. D. DeLoach 



, \ 



tl 



March 7, 1970 



<• 

} 



ud.M 



i.:nji:crr 



1 

V/* C. Sullivan 1 

1 

1 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH CIA 

THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 

ADVISORY BOARD AND JOHN MC CONE 



Mr. DeLoach 
Mr. Sullivan 
Liaison 
Mr. Itayncs 




T-t-r^p, jmabfla ^ In th r aalCXlaJ snhm.1 t±nrl . to the - 
Director - ; _ r 

, discusser*” a dispute v/c had with CIA in May, 19G3, as a result 
of a communication the Bureau sent to the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB). It was pointed out that 
in our communication to PFIAB wc attributed certain information 
to McCone, then nf 0 i 

^ increasing v/irc taps on • McCone 

charged that the information attributed to him was not so 
becauso ho had never made any such statement and lie could 
prove it. The fact was that the information relating to 
McCone had been given us by one of his subordinates who had 
indicated the information originated with McCone. McCone 
maintained that v/c should have checked with him before going 
on record that any informatipn had originated with him. 

A revi -Vi ■ nfiwUvfiiwfn1diew.iin«tihi l rT, rmtfinr . that 
in April, 19G3, _ had discussed 

with Richard Helms apd James Afiglcton of CIA McCone's alleged 
position with the pvt An « itf wWftSi’ ” M r--rr.ee tho 

*v board telephone taps on _ The 

' Bureau, of course, was Opposed to this and adviscd”'Helms that 
we would request to make our position known before the board. 

At the conclusion of the meeting in April, 19G3, IlgJLms . 

V specifically asked what he should tell McCone npd 

told him lie. should toll McCone exactly what had- occurred at 
the meeting; that the Bureau was opposed to across the board 
wire taps and the Bureau intended to So adviso PFIAB. 

RECOMMENDED ACTION:' 



None. We do not believe, in light of tho facts Got 



forth, that CIA will mako an issue of tlfis matter. 
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Exhibit 50 






ZQ March 1970 



The Honorable J. Iddgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
“Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hccvor: 

Vi’e have completed our review of domestic positive intelligence 
collection engendered by your letter of 11 March 1970. V/e warmly 
welcome periodic reexamination by our two agencic.i of the implemen- 
tation of the 19t>6 agreement and the collection of positive intelligence 
which you proposed. I concur also with your comments that there is 
a need for close coordination of our efforts in the field of v.ositivo and 
counterintelligence collection. To be most effective, 1 agree that it 
is essential for this Agency, together with your Bureau, to conduct a 
continuing analysis of clandestine colie ctioa activity. The product is 
of "rowing importance to the national security and to the United States 
Intelligence Community. Therefore we endorse your proposal for a 
reexamination and bespeak your desires as to how this might be 
conducted. 

Yfith regard to the 19b6 set of ground rules, which you sent to 
the then Director, Vice Admiral William F. Itaborn, Jr. , the compe- 
tent worn of our respective representatives did, in fact, produce an 
effective and realistic agreement. I welcome your statement that no 
major problems have beer, encountered since its adoutio:;. 

1 feel strongly that there are other related subject:*, of similar 
importance to the national security, which warrant periodic roc:-: amino, 
tlon since they have a direct bearing on domestic clandestine collection 
of positive intelligence. 
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Ao a result of oar review,- cn :;cniercd by your Ulicr, I believe 
that the following subjects .iru coscrviiiij of your peru?r_. I consideration: 

0 ) / 



For several years your Idurcau bad been recep- 
tive to requirements and leads v.*hicb resulted in valuable 
coverage. 



On 2 October i960, two related reqaentn for audio 
coverage were submitted by this A sene y pertainin' to 
positive intelligence tar-gots, 

Vour llurcau repliod that henceforth ii;e 
Agency should refer ail such cases .directly to tbo Aityrcey 
General for approval. 

Jt Is ousqestcd that the question of audio coverage 
be reopened between rcprcocntaLlvco of your Bureau and 
this Agency, i would welcome your thought a and observa- 
tion o on tills subject. 
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{£} - — H C.-) \crr ' c . Another much needed intelli- 

gence tool is mail c5vcr.:;'c, Us importance he:) boon 
proven in the p.-.st, I have the impression it has 
been disccminuud. and I vould c u •; ; c c t tn*.t our re or.: 3^- 
tatlves saoui-J. cooler u::J or.:, mi no t-sjaiacr v. nether this 
inact nii -ut so deployed against communications oi 

Lho *\OT/ .Left, and identified foreign a:;cata, 

(3) C. f . » T«. c h.n i c r t :'c r r i c o :; . A significant expendi- 
ture oi t>.U; Agency's money and personnel has been com- 
mitted to research and envelopment lor the i:inrovcmc:;t 
of technical .■'.ids* Tina Agency iicy provided your iiurc.'-u 
with an appreciation o * our resource 2 ai.'i, capabilities, and 
hen offered you at c:-sc or gratis our most uophic Heated 
ecu ip. ment. 



Al time jj.i v/c v.ill continue tneen cervices# v/o would v.eicomo 
any eug ^cttioun irons your iiuror-u ;or mserovcn'icnt in *! - .c 
technical lioid *nclu.iin.j proposal 1 ,; ho*v tucuc assets can be 
better employed, — 



(d ) Co\;rjon in tm utivo Into \ \ i : nc a r.f-.ni r o . n r. :v i 

P.opor iir . bmec the collection am re*»ort; $ ;>i -.xmitivc 
foreign intelligence ic# 00 you nay, only incidental to your 
main internal cecuritv arm counter intelll;- esco rcc >v»r.\ :bili- 
ticc, 1 realise t#vat your personnel arc coivtcsvnai at a dij- 
r.dvcnti re in carrying out tne cv.s leafin' cud recartiiv* 
processes necessary for Inc conduct i,f positive intelligence. 
At our 19b6 confer c accp.v c offered to institute {.oaitive Intel- 
licence iraiuiuj; course c, including reports writing and 




•con.TOT yr^yntoi c s o * • 5 r.~7Tc.nnr.i: pw op.:-* 
-otiod 07 cu?*t;: :\zu 0 1 t a 0 ;:• pi:*.? o.io^!::d c; /pnn^-icvV.'.o no 
opTAoin c 2 ] z.v^tC'‘-:: -trcrrccs a?? ! ;X 'co;’-;p ps;i'jp t ptn, 70 

‘ c -.- 5 I p;.-n 1:7 : /a y o'.'jfvo s-to o:y\ KojtAjas 

o»iv-:o*.| to Pi^C'.o 0577-' o:» c; «-’oq 50^177/ no:;oO| 

-j;»ao vet y*j:'.r.::s ;r.o:noAOX'-;.t.:* a or cpT??i;r.;.:o^£:o < - ;rr? 
rsui pi as :> r> ,i r A Tjj/.v no/, p’.n ;;.c»n>; r •c^^tAisn i:cit*rc»iI- f o 
rn cynt^cyi: as orAjp yr-jr: * ca'v: lr.r.T-ri 

" *c;y:*u:«:tp.*.=»r> /a on 70 30 o o .; q > cor.-; 07 .1 "o 



'rooijjO T-'-[5r i .r /•.A*’ T -072 uo« ‘I v.y.p v.*\ ovy * 04 : ^z^r.oyvn'^ 

r'A|y)S'- : c:i .ir.o p no-rr.boi so 500177 ypi } ;r^i x: 7 r::3c:-:D 
ITT. I F-~ YIO V- ; “J pojccjVw’ns st ?t 'codta.ioo PourO* yypTTtt 




cy.-irty.:..: cn v-y.s : ' : v;;:r?7i 10 o i'—! 1 i*t:; 7.0 /syjipitsoT? o-;; 
uo sr.\ 3 T/. - 7 .no/.. ‘ utyptyoc uj ’p^ucoicci yn y zrj ‘sp^ttw 
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a subciurdini c::chr_:i ci iruor:n~lian in this Held- I. ::■.*.« - 
tations oi manpower r n i c a serious cuc.^Lon ■:. 3 t.j vlmtbor 
both aycr.cico c.ui p:cc vita future ur. -7 c die fable 
developments. The increcrmijly dor.:': connection t>c t-.vc c;i 
these forces ia t he United C-tnton :;rJ hentile eiciv.cnt'j 
c. broad r..is been well established by both oi our 2 :. uncles. 

I foci it voui.'i be in our mutual interest to determine 
we Con bciw employ more wixtOy our limited mmo : v. 0 v, 
hnov/i.r j toot ibis or s-bl 0 m., v« .neb ci-.ibruco:! ce.r, bin 
hijs ci-: c: soosinution, and the ucmoanln ; oi i.i%/ cniorce- 
111 cat oliico 70 , is inter savior.;-.-.! in scop::, 

( 9 ) 2 i 5 i>£iba? ay-r s'.i c ric i:l C.'.'iccs aa:> Ks -a 

in this nycn but there may be room for improvin' the c.-.iaULy 
of lininbu in order to expand positive intv.li) •■-■nee c»lioc:ioij. 

Given the cb.:u rinj situ aliens noth here ;:;:i abroad, periodic 
re-examination o: field relations could assist bo In ajciicicu 
to rni.be mutually- agreed adjustments. 

Mr. Hoover, i vis:: to os cure you that i value hijhiy your personal 
judgment in Mi: irs boarir.j c-n the national security. 1 hr; aw that your 
experience is derived from a unique limti.no oi dedicated service- to our 
country. In thin spirit, 1 welcome sincerely your observe.: ioun ou the 
forcyoia' agenda and solicit your t'.iou ;hts re ;ar dir.-j r.y ether item 
V/i'.icu you deem v.ortuy oi the attention ci your Jdurcr.it a r.d t.-.io d-ycacy. 

Faithfully yourn, 

/■*■••• - . v> . 

Iv.icr.srd Helms 
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Exhibit 51 

,i.r 



March 31, 1970 



Honorable Richard Helms 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Helms: 

I have carefully reviewed your letter of March 20 setting 
out your observations with respect to various matters of mutual interest. 

X certainly appreciate your land comments concerning rue ana i snare 
your convictions as to the need for close coordination of our intelligence 
collection activities in behalf of the national security. 

Your letter suggested nine particular areas which might be 
the subject of further discussions aimed at improving the coordination of 
our operations. A number of these topics are lughiy sensitive and complex 
and I -will therefore matte no effort here to set forth my views in detail. 

However, in response to your letter and as a prelude to any direct discus- 
sions on these matters, certain observations on my part may be appropriate. 

With regard to electronic surveillance and mail coverage, 
there is no question as to the frequent value of such operations in- develop- 
ing needed intelligence. Cn the other hana, the use of these measures in 
domestic investigations poses a number of problems which may not be 
encountered in similar operations abroad. There is widespread concern 
by the American public regarding the possible misuse of this type coverage. 
Moreover, various legal considerations must be borne in mind, including 
the impact such coverage may have on our numerous prosecutive responsi- 
bilities. The FBI's effectiveness has always depended in large measure on 
our capacity to retain the full. confidence of the American people, l'ne use 
of any investigative measures which infringe on-traaitional rignts of privacy 
must therefore be scrutinized most carefully. Within this framewora, .however, 
X would be willing to consider any proposals your Agency mayTT7Tr.tr: 



7 




- • Your offer to make available certain technical equipment 
developed by the Agency is most welcome and 1 fully reciprocate your 
v/lllingncss to cooperate in the exchan, go of relevant scientific data. 

X am prepared to designate appropriate representatives of the F DI 
Laboratory to meet with CIA technical personnel at any mutually 
convenient time. 

With respect to the inclusion of positive intelligence courses 
in our training curricula, I am sure you will recognize that our training 
programs must be designed primarily to fulfill our own widespread and 
demanding responsibilities. While I appreciate) your offer, I do not 
feel it would be feasible at this time to include the proposed courses 
In our training schedules. I would certainly have no objection to the 
holding of seminars between specialists oi our two agencies In selective 
areao of interest when justified by specific circumstances. 



There is already a considerable exchange of information 
between our agencies concerning New Left and racial extremist matters. 
Frequently, as you have pointed out, there have been substantial connections 
between subversive and extremist elements in the United States and their 
counterparts abroad. We will continue to furnish your Agency information 
being developed by the Bureau which might lxive a bearing on your 
intelligence requirements. At the same time, we are definitely in need of 
additional information from your Agency as lo the foreign aspects oi the 
extremist movement in the United States, including foreign funding and 
support of local extremist organizations, while I do not believe there is 
any need for detailed discussions on tills point, if you have any specific 
suggestions to make we would be pleased to consider them. 
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Similarly, I am r.ot awaro of any major problems which exist 
at this time "in connection with the coordination o £ our field liaison 
operations. It has been my long-standing policy that scriou3 questions 
allectir.g the coordination o£ our activities with other tiovernment 
agencies should be handled and controlled at a headquarters level in 
order to avoid administrative confusion and misunderstanding. 

In line with my letter of March 11 and the obssrvatlons 
contained In your letter of March 20, 1 will in the immediate future 
' designate appropriate officials of the Bureau to meet with your representatives 
for detailed discussions o{ these matters. It Is my earnest hope tint such 
conferences will lead to a sharpened understanding of the responsibilities 
and objectives of our respective agencies and will servo to promote more 
effective cooperation in our joint commitment to the national Intelligence 
needs. 

Clnceroly yours, 

J. Edgar Hoover 
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Exhibit .'>2 



• UNn liUST.VI Ei> COW.’ Mh.N 1 i 

y Memorandum 

. • Mr. C. t). DeLoach\-^V 



1 - Mr. DcLoac. 

1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. Conrad 

date: April 14, 1970 



.a 



; W. C. SulLivaf) 

_v 



lyECT: ARELATIONS WITH CENTRAL ‘ . . t 

INTELLIGE NCE AGENCY (CIA) -- 

Reference my memorandum 3/30/70 summarizing proposals of 
CIA Director Helms regarding FBI-CIA coordination in intelligence collection 
activities. Director approved meetings between CIA and Bureau representa- 
tives to further explore these matters. " 

On afternoon of 4/13/70, Inspector D. E. Moore and myself met 
briefly with Mr. James Angleton, Chief, Counterintelligence Staff, CIA, 

X and Mr., ,t>f his staff. This session was strictly exploratory 

in nature and was aimed at defining the scope and limitations of our 
• discussions with CIA on the points in question. Angleton noted tiiat CIA 
uirecror Heims wiii be cioseiy following ihc outcome of these drseuseicne 
and is personally interested in resolving any current problems m trus area. 




Mr. Angleton indicated that a A would like to direct initial attention 

i to two of the items cited by Helms, namely, the question of audio (electronic 
surveillance) coverage and the suggestion that FBI and CIA specialists^. _ 
hold periodic seminars to coordinate our information. 
The Bureau's position regarding electronic surveillance coverage, as 
outlined in the Director's letter to Helms ot -3/3 1/70, was reitereated with 
emphasis upon the problems such coverage olten pose with regard to 
prosecution as well as adverse public reaction to this type coverage. 



I made the point that the Bureau has not received the necessary 
support in this area from responsible quarters; that in the past the Bureau 
had a substantial amount of coverage of this type in the interest of both our 
own counterintelligence responsibilities as well as the national security 
interest but that we have had to retrench in recent years largely as a resuit 
of the lack of support for such operations. 



■ 



l 



/Id 

Angleton noted that in resuming, to CIA's requestor electronic 



in the r all 

ta ke tins mat ter- .up \\i th the 



I coverage of two 

of 1969, the Bureau had requested that they 
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, Memorandum for Mr. DeLoach 

• EE: RELATIONS WITH CIA . . .. , . ... • ... ... ... 

1 f Attorney General. • He said that CIA has been giving the question of 
approaching the Attorney General considerable thought but this would 
involve a whole new, set of procedures and policy considerations which 
would have to be carefully considered. Angleton said that his staff was in 
the process of drawing up a proposal on this point for Mr. Helms to 
consider and that they would probably have something specific for the 
Bureau to consider at a subsequent meeting. 

Concerning the proposed seminar, in line' with the Director's 
letter to Helms 3/31/70, I pointed out that we would certainly have no 
objection to such conferences where the occasion justified them. From 
Aneleton's remarks, it appears that CIA is primarily interested here in the 
pnd would like to furnish the Bureau with details of an extensive 
research project CIA has underta ken in recent years to coOrelat e all available 
source inform tion regarding^ - . This 

'apparently would not involve any commitment by the Bureau and would represent 
essentially an opportunity for us to see what CIA has done in this field and 

how it mill in. lie lit tuui atijr* CUi'i'Ciit Dill* C CUI '.Vh9H '-I-'* cimmirc nrty 

| firm proposals in this regard, we will submit specific recommendations. 



Angleton said that CIA would be in touch with us when they have 
firmed up various proposals and at that time Inspector Moore and myself 
will meet with them again as required. The Director, of course, will be 
kept fully informed and no commitments will be made without his prior 
approval. 




- 2 - 
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Exhibit •">:! 





(n 



MEMORANDUM FOR: Chief of O-: 



SUBJECT: 



Project I IT LI NO UAL 



I. The IITL1NGUAL project outL;-- is attached. It is self- 
explanatory a s a project with, tea exception. that having beer* aware 
of the previous operation, you undoubtedly will have certain questions 
which we hope to answer in this cover memorandum, 



?.. The personnel required for the project or. the part of the 
Security Office is approximately the same as the number and oracles 
of those currently used with the exception that Security is running 
the project through full -time use of some employees and part-time 
of others Tv7fcr?,fioS.cTKe“oTr”oLnur regular security jobs. Their total 
time is between seven and eight people full-time. Vfith the personnel 
freeze and the mounting backlog, Security cannot continue the present 
operation without a staff increase as indicated. 

3. The only added function that will be performed by Securitv 
in the new project is that more letters will be opened. They are pres- 
ently able to open only a very limited number. Under the new set-uo 
with full-time employees, Security will be able to obtain the addressor 
and addressee on the total correspondence as against approximately 
75 percent at the present time, 

4. The added space is necessary to enable the opening of 
more letters. Presently letters arc opened without the knowledge 
of the Post Office Department on a completely surreptitious basis, 
namely, swiping a letter, processing it at night and returnin'' it the 
next clay. The processing is after hours in the Security Office’s New 
York office. This not only involves overtime but is impossible to 
handle on any increased scale. It will be necessary to get an added 
room for this processing with permanent equipment. The cost for 
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this added room i s included; however, it is not laown whether added 
space may be obtained without cost. In order to acquire more letters 
for processing, added room rnay be necessary at the airport in New 
York. This cost is included; however, again it may not be necessary 
to expend any money since the Post Office may be able to handle the 
matter for us. In other words, it is necessary to get the mail de- 
livered to a separate room where no other Post Office employees are 
present. At the present time, an unwitting Post Office employee is 
working with our people. The item for space in, V/ashington, while 
possible, is not probable, since this space does not need to be at any 
particular point in. the Washington area. 

5. Out Security people arc documented as Id c:n 27 

So far there 

lias been no suspicion in the man post office in New York or at the air- 
port that they are other than ic’en 27 • The cover story is 

that they arc doing certain research work on foreign mail for the 
Idcn 28 • . ' - • 

6. The Table of Organization within the Cl Staff is not an 
estimate--it is based upon actual work production for, similar work 

in Kcgistry. : 

7. The courier cost attributed to this project is not solely a 
project expense since the same courier can also handle Security pouches 
from New York. The cost of the courier at the present time is borne 
by the Security Office. 

C. The equipment cost will not be a recurring item with the ex- 
ception of ''Miscellaneous' 1 , which covers large amounts of film for 
microfilming the letters, * 

9. The scope of this project could be greatly expanded, since 
it docs not cover a substantial amount ox mail which comes into other 
post offices and since it i s envisioned that only :» relatively small nor- 
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project as currently envisioned, a detailed analysis can be made to 
determine whether it should be abandoned, expanded, or maintained 
at its present scope. It is our opinion that the Agency v/iil desire to 
expand the project to the maximum extent possible within the limits 
of security and the limits of the Post Office Department's cooperation. 

10. It is desired to point out that the Security Office advises 
that they cannot continue the project unless added slots are made 
available to them. From the DD/P standpoint, we believe that we 
are not at the stage of either developing the project as indicated or 
discontinuing it, since the material is noL being exploited nearly to 
the extent that it could be. 



3.1. • The cost of the project appears large; however, from the 

above analysis you can sec that this cosl is almost entirely the salaries 
of staff employees, including header?. rters processing. The cost of 
many b £~i he _ A"g F ffey r s~p r o fe c t s v/oula appear very high if the total staff 
personnel (including headquarters) cost v/as added, to them. 



Attachment (1) 

i#v DC/CI:Idun 4 :j’or (IS Nov 55) 
Distribution: 




,• James Angle ten. 
^ Chi of,"' Counter Intclligc. 



Orig hi- Addressee 
. 1 -Cl/blU 

. - C/CI Chrono 



1 - To be informally handed to Iden 15 



c c Staff 



by Jdcn 



11/21/55: Mote by Mr. Augleton on the cover sheet to COP: 

Dich: The work on this v/as clone bv Iden 4 and Tdon 20 
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Exhibit 54 



0-14H£ev. 10-16-70) \ 




Federal Bureau of Invesiigation 

March 10, 1972 



J7 j. 



Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D. C. 20505 



BY CIA COURIER 



ATTENTION: Deputy Director for Plans , JAMES AHGLETQN 



m 



'HUNTER PROJECT 



Sir: 



1 1 I. Fox your information, i 

of interest to you. 



ir.c!??'"" communications which may be 
I I 2. It will be appreciated if you will have the investigation conducted 



0 



as requested in the enclosed memorandum and furnish the results. 



4 



1 1 3. No further investigation is contemplated with regard to this matter. . 

REC-50 ■ ji/D 

I I 4. You will be advised of the pertinent developments in connection ^ 
with this inquiry. 



1 I 5. Please note change in caption of this case. 

I 1 6. Status of case: | | Completed 

Very truly yours, 

GROUP 1 h ~ , 

Excluded from^autaieatio / . 

adii'3 Y^l t Edgar Hoovtr j , 

\ Director | 



I Q fvi/t 

Pi Incomplete v? 



(lorr!i 

acsl 




{ 

■J..: 



egc . ixxj,jxxxxrxxxiTiixii]txKixxj;ix 

HwmfiKH mwa vmua 

Reference Is made to uour special notation on 
Banter Report No. 27,526, item 72A13AB. 
Attached is a list of types of traffic me 
mould like to receive. 



‘ mli 1 . i o/2 




